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LONDON, July 1st, 1902. 
On the morning of the 24th June, 
throughout the English - speaking 
world, among all English-speaking 
men and women, there reigned the 


The Crowning 
that 
was to be. 


joyous expectation of a great national festival. It 
wanted but two days to the crowning of the King, 
an event which was to have been celebrated with 
unwonted rejoicings over a greater area of the world’s 
surface than had ever been linked together in the 
history of man by a common act of jubilant 
commemoration. Wherever in isle or continent, 
in all the regions washed by the Seven Seas, 
the families of our race arose that day, the 
thought of the Coronation was all-pervasive as the 
sunlight ; and, like the sunlight, did much to illumine 
with brightness and warmth the palaces of the noble 
and the rough-hewn shanties of settlers in Canadian 
forest or in the Australian bush. Even those who 
scoffed at the whole ceremonial were imperceptibly 
affected by the universal expectation. It was as if 
in some strange, mystic way the music of a peal of 
marriage-bells made its melody audible around the 
world, Once before, on the death of the late Queen, 
the whole race had been thrilled with a common 
sentiment of reverent sorrow, but never before had 
the heart of the English-speaking race throughout the 
world throbbed in unison to the note of joy and 
pride, 


The same sun which looked down 


The Blight = at its rising upon the universal stir 
at 
Noonday. and expectant preparations for the 


coming festival, at noon witnessed 
the eclipse of an Empire’s joy. For sudden as the 
lightning flash which leaps from cloudless sky the 
news spread round the world that the central figure in 
the great pageant was stricken, it was feared with 
mortal sickness, and that the Coronation was post- 
poned. As the lightning is followed by the muttering 
of thunder round the horizon, so the despatch of the 
fateful telegrams evoked a universal groan, the expres- 
sion of disappointment, of sympathy, and of awe. 
Never before in the lifetime of living man had there 
been so swift, so tragic a transition from universal 
rejoicing to universal lamentation, In a moment the 
Empire which all the morning had resembled a 
glorified Vanity Fair was converted in the afternoon 
into the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
It would be difficult, if not impos- 
The Worldwide Sible, to conceive of any single event 
Effects, which could more directly disturb 
a greater number of men and pro- 
duce more immediate results than the announcement 
of the King’s illness. It fell like a sudden frost of 
Arctic rigour upon the blossoms of an orchard in 
spring. When the despatch conveying its “ steel-cold 
fact with one laconic thrust’’ reached city after city, its 
immediate effect was to produce a stupefied conster- 
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nation, which soon gave way to universal dismay. 


'For weeks and months past the coming Coronation 


had been everywhere the theme of discussion. — It 
had influenced the domestic arrangements of millions 
of households ; it had regulated expenditure ; it had 
been the pivot round which everybody had, more or 
less, been compelled to arrange the plan of their 
little lives. And now this pivotal point of their 
existence had suddenly dropped into space, and 
they were left to gaze in a-condition of blank 
bew:'derment. 

Even as on the South African veldt 
the myriad denizens of a high-piled 
ant-heap overturned by the fragment 
of a bursting shell hurried hither and 
thither in wrathful amaze at the unexpected stroke of 
Providence which disarranged the whole of their well- 
arranged plans, so in this great human ant-heap which 
we call London men moved hither and thither 
confusedly in the streets, not knowing exactly what 
meant this strange stroke of cruel fate. They pitied 
the King, and even more than the King they pitied 
themselves, for all their plans had gone -agley. 
Whether it was in ‘the Abbey, which for months 
past had been given over to the carpenters 
and decorators, in order to make it a fit and 
proper theatre for the great ceremonial, or in the 
humble home of the coster who had laid in stocks of 
parti-coloured flags with which to decorate his bar- 
row, the same sentiment was universal. Love’s 
labour had been lost, indeed. All our prepara- 


A General Upset. 


tions were rendered not merely idle, but almost: 


ludicrous, by the ironic contrast which they offered 
to the new situation so suddenly revealed. But the 
petulant outcries of those who bemoaned the loss of 
the pleasures of a vast Imperial picnic were soon 
drowned in the hush of anxious foreboding, as we 
waited.to know whether in addition to the loss of 
‘the Coronation we had to mourn the death of our 
King. 
When night fell and Ministerial 
The announcements were made in Par- 
King’s Illness. Jiament, the expectation was almost 
universal that the worst was at hand. 
The King had been slightly ailing for some days past. 
A chill caught at the tattoo at Aldershot on June 14th 
had led his medical advisers to recommend a week’s 
rest. The King had not been very amenable to the 
previous advice ‘of his physicians, but the pain which 
he suffered compelled: him to leave the review of the 
troops at Aldershot to the Queen, and to abstain from 
going’ to Ascot. » This. forced’ rest, it was said, 
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had done wonders, and on the Monday of 
Coronation week the King returned .to London 
to welcome his Royal guests and to undertake 
the discharge of the long round of exhausting duties 
which would have culminated but not ended in the 
service in the Abbey. The first day, however, broke 
him down. On the Tuesday such grave symptoms 
developed that his physicians, reinforced by the 
eminent surgeon Sir Frederick Treves, and by Lord 
Lister, decided that an immediate operation was 
necessary in order to empty a large abscess which 
had formed in the neighbourhood of the appendix. 
The announcement of the successful performance of 
the operation was published almost simultaneously 
with the news of the decision to postpone the 
Coronation. The clergy were rehearsing the 
Coronation Service in the Abbey when the news 


’was brought which converted the service into one of 


intercessory prayer for the recovery of the King. All 
that. night the watchers round Buckingham Palace 
feared the worst, and in the morning newspapers were 
unfolded with a sickening sense of what their contents 
might reveal. All operations of abdominal surgery 
entail a certain amount of risk, even when the patients 
are in the best condition for operation, The King 
was in the worst. He was not prepared for it ; he 
was no longer young, and his physical condition 
placed great difficulties in the way of the operating 
surgeon. The poignancy of the sense of disappointment 
added to the loss and confusion created by his indisposi- 
tion militated severely against the chances of recovery. 
The bulletins were somewhat reassuring, but their 
effect was neutralised by the panic-stricken decision 
of Ministers to abandon the naval review. Everyone 
felt that had there been even an offchance that the King 
would recover, the one great Imperial pageant which 
did not require his personal attendance would never 
have been abandoned. The decision, however, was 
taken, and men moved to and fro under the mockery 
of the triumphal arches, and the festoons of gorgeous 
streamers stretched from Venetian masts, awaiting 
the appearance of the fatal bulletin announcing 
that the end was in sight.. 
Intercessory services were held all 
Intercessory Over the Empire. One of the most 
Services. notable of these was that held in 
St. Paul's, which was strictly confined 
to those who had seats in the Abbey for the Corona- 
tion. - The result was that the vast cathedral was only 
half filled, while thousands of the loyal subjects of the 
King were rigorously kept outside, and forbidden. to 
join their,prayers with the “ quality folk” inside. 
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For in these latter days we have improved upon the 
practices which were condemned by the Apostle who 
admonished his brethren not to hold the faith with 
respect to persons, or to give the best place in the 
synagogue to a man with gold ring and fine clothing, 
while the poor man in vile clothing was told to “ stand 
thou there” or “sit under my footstool,” for at St. 
Paul’s intercessory services the poor man in vile 
clothing was not even allowed to enter the precincts 
at all. The prayers of a gilt-edged congregation, it 
appears to have been thought, would command more 
attention at the Throne of Grace. Whether this be so 
or not, the King made good progress towards 
recovery, and by the end of the week, although there 
was still room for anxiety, the danger had so far 
diminished that the bonfires were ordered to be 
lighted on Monday night in rejoicing over the 
prospect of his recovery. But even then the schaden- 
freude of Fate pursued us, and the balefires blazed and 
sputtered in the midst of pouring rain. 
eo Everything was thrown into confusion 
Conference and bemuddlement by the King’s 
Cotentad SE illness, but. a few things were saved 
from the wreck. Among these were 
the King’s dinner to the ‘poor of London, and the 
Queen’s tea to 10,000 maids of all work. Reviews 
were held of the Indian and Colonial troops, and 
here and there, notably at Watford, were riots as 
popular protests against the refusal of local com- 
mittees to give the dinners for which subscrip- 
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tions had been raised. The most important 
function, however, in connection with the Coronation 
was the Conference of Colonial Premiers, held under 
the presidency of Mr. Chamberlain. These Conferences 
began on Monday, June 30th, when various propositions 
were submitted by Mr. Seddon and others with a view 
to promote the unity of the Empire. The discussions 
are still proceeding, but it is already clear that the 
Colonial Premiers are in no mood to proceed rapidly 
in the direction of Imperial Federation, All talk of a 
Zollverein has been abandoned. The only proposal that 
remains in that direction is that the Mother Country 
should offer a rebate on goods, already taxable, which 
are imported from the Colonies in return for a cor- 
responding rebate on British goods imported into 
the Colonies. There are so few Colonial commodities 
taxable by the British tariff that it is doubtful whether 
this proposal, even if accepted, would come to much. 
The list of Coronation honours, which 

The Men . ‘ 3 . 
Whom the King W2S published on Coronation Day, 
Delighted to was exceptionally long and interest- 
— ing. It marks the first public attempt 
made by the King to emancipate himself from the 
practice of the preceding reign, in which the Ministry 
in power for the time being held the key to the tap 
of the fountain of honour, nominally under the control 
of the Sovereign. At the Queen’s Jubilee, in 1897, 
the distribution of honours was almost exclusively 
confined to supporters of the Unionist Ministry ; but 
last month the honours were more equally divided 
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Lorp WOLSELEY. 


The New Order cf Merit, : 
(See frontis piece.) 
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Mr. Bull’s Coronation Dream. 


between the Ministerialists and the members of the 
Opposition, and it was officially stated that this was 
by the express wish of the King. The only con- 
Spicuous omission from the list was that of the names 
of journalists, of whom some have usually been 
knighted, the only exception being the knighthood 
bestowed upon the editor of Punch, and Mr. Horace 
B. Marshall, one of the Sheriffs of London, who 
for many years published the Review or REvIEws. 
It has been generally reported that Mr. Spender and 
Mr. Cook had been selected for a similar honour ; 
but they may be congratulated upon having 
escaped the addition of a handle to their names. 
Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener were both made 
Viscounts. Seven new Peers were created, but Sir 
William Harcourt refused the title of Viscount, 
which would have . the 
House of Lords. Sir George Lewis, who for 
twenty-one years had been the faithful legal adviser 
and personal friend of the King, was made a 
Baronet ; Sir Francis Knollys, his tactful, industrious 
and self-suppressing private secretary, was made a 
peer. 


transferred him | to 


Among the list of honours there is 
no entry which has excited less 
remark or which was more thoroughly 
deserved than the K.C.B. which was 
confe:red upon Lord Esher, whose retirement from the 
office of Permanent Under-Secretary of the Board of 
Works I note with sincere regret. It has fallen to 
Lord Esher’s lot to superintend the arrangements for 


Lord Esher’s 
Retirement. 





- to keep his coronet on. 
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the Jubilee and the funeral of Queen Victoria, and 
to complete the arrangements for the Coronation of 
Edward VII.’ There also fell upon him all the vast 
delicate and multifarious arrangements connected with 
the Royal palaces on the demise of the Crown, and he 
has discharged all these duties with such skill and tact 
as to satisfy everyone. His success, although brilliant, 
indeed, has been almost monotonous from the absence 
of even an occasional failure. Lord Esher is still in 
the prime of life; he appears definitely to have aban- 
doned a political career; but it is impossible that 
capacity so great and experience so wide should not 
be destined to be utilised still further in the service 
of his country. 
The great surprise in the list of 
The New honours was the announcement that 
Order of Merit. the King had established a new 
Order, that of Merit, to which, in the 
first instance, only twelve persons were held worthy of 
admission. There were three soldiers—Lords Wolse- 
ley, Roberts and Kitchener ; two admirals—Seymour 
and Keppel ; four men of science—Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Rayleigh, Lord Lister, and Sir William Huggins, the 
astronomer ; one artist—Mr. G. F. Watts ; two men 
of letters—Mr. W. H. Lecky and Mr. John Morley. 
It is not stated whether the Order has been offered 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer or Mr. George Meredith. 
Mr. 


Bryce’s merit is at least equal to that of 
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Dementia Coronatica. 


Poor John Bull was quite well until a week or ten days before the 
Coronation, when suddenly he developed acute mania after studying the 
police regulations in order to find out how he could get his family to their 
seats to view the procession. He now spends the whole of his time trying 
to discoyer how he could have got them home again if they could have been 

ot there. 
” The other patient is a peer who went quite mad whilz practising how 
He is now comparatively happy, although uncon- 
scious of his surroundings, and he believes himself to be in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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The Special Coronation Annex to Westminster Abbey. 


Mr. Lecky, and it is noteworthy that the Order does 
mot include any of the great administrators of the 
Empire. It is true that other Orders are open to 
them ; but the same may be said of the generals and 
the soldiers and sailors. On the whole, however, the 
King’s selection has been generally approved; but 
subsequent additions to the Order will be very closely 
scrutinised. 
The termination of the war in South 
The aia Africa, which was publicly announced 
South Africa. ON June rst, was received with uni- 
versal satisfaction. Although it was 
a regular peace, concluded after negotiation, on strict 
conditions, it has been warmly welcomed by those who 
had previously declared tat no terms but those of 
unconditional surrender would be listened to. _ Lord 
Kitchener paid public homage to the assistance 
given him by Generals Botha and De Wet in the 
negotiations which preceded the peace; and so 
far as may be judged from the censored telegrams 
which reach us from South Africa, the Boers appear 
to have accepted the new régime with a touching con- 
fidence in the good faith of the representatives of the 
King. It is to be hoped that they will not be disap- 
pointed. Much more confidence would be felt by every- 
body if Lord Kitchener had remained in South Africa 
to superintend the execution of the terms of peace. 


When Ahab and Jezebel had killed 
Improving upon Naboth and taken possession of his 
Ahab. vineyard, they did not hold a solemn 
religious service to thank the Lord of 
Hosts for having assisted them in their policy of 
annexation. Clearly “they ¢. not know everything 
cown in Judee” or thereabouts. Anno Domini 1902 
we have improved upon these poor benighted heathen, 
who, having killed and taken possession, were there- 
with content, until the prophet Elijah rudely 
disturbed their complacency by some very pertinent 
remarks. Last month, having at last succeeded, after 
doing to death some fifty thousand of our. fellow- 
creatures, in taking possession of the Boer Republics, 
we all went to church —the King and Queen leading 
the way—to thank God for our victories and to 
politely ascribe to the Prince of Peace the glory of 
our conquests. A few faithful Abdiels here and there 
refused to blaspheme, and thanked God for Peace 
without compromising themselves by any condonation 
of the war. But the majority swelled the song of loud 
thanksgiving over slaughtered men, while one con- 
spicuous Free Church preacher disgraced his pulpit 
and his manhood by vulgar abuse of our vanquished 
foe. 
Surely your race it was that He, 
Beholding in Gethsemane, 
Bled the red, bitter sweat of shame, 


Knowing the name of Christian should 
Mean to men evil and not good. 


As the immediate sequel of the con- 

— clusion of Peace, which was supposed 
the to guarantee equal rights and free 

a a ema representative government of the 
King’s subjects in South Africa, we have had the 
astonishing spectacle of a vigorous agitation carried 
on in South Africa under the direct patronage, 
unofficial, of the King’s High Commissioner, in 
favour of the abolition of representative govern- 
ment in the Cape Colony. This demand, which is 
put forward by a minority of the Cape Parliament, but 
which is violently opposed by the Prime Minister and 
his Cabinet, is being vehemently pressed by the ultra- 
loyalists for the express purpose of placing the Dutch 
majority permanently under the heel of the British 
minority. The pretext, of course, is that the pacifica- 
tion of the country demands the cessation of political 
discussion. We are all familiar with this argument. 
It is the stereotyped formula of despots every- 
where. Lord Milner, however, was not ashamed 
to write an unofficial letter giving the movement 
his benediction, an act sufficient to justify his 
instant recall. If we could imagine the King 

















Westminster Gazette.] 


Shifting the Burden. 
r. Balfour’s method of making the Education Bill more palatable is to 


aly part of the financial burden from rates to taxes. ] 


er? nee 

writing a private letter on the eve of a General 
Election, strongly supporting the demands of the 
English Opposition to suspend indefinitely the sittings 
of the House of Commons, we can imagine the 
monstrous departure from Constitutional precedent 
which is involved in Lord Milner’s letter. Fortunately, 
its only effect has been to convince many people in 
this country-that the Pro-Boers did not speak without 
reason. when they refused to bow the. knee to the 
Grummagem Bismarck of South Africa, who has so 
sedly disappointed the high hopes with which his 
appointment was hailed by his friends in this country. 
When Peace was declared it was 

No a hoped that Ministers would seize 
the ier. Taxes, the opportunity to abandon the new 
taxes imposed by the Budget. Peace, 

however, as Mr. Punch remarked, is almost as dear as 
war; and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach absolutely refused 
either to abandon the extra penny in the income-tax 
or to surrender the new tax on corn. Therein he did 
well. He will need all the money which the new 
taxes will raise in order to repair the devastation 
which has been wrought by our armies in South Africa. 
According to the terms of peace the Boers are to be sup- 
plied with money to rebuild and restock their farms, 
nominally as a loan. But as it is to be without 
interest for two years, the repayment of the loan, 
with 3 per cent. interest, which Mr. Chamberlain 
stipulated, will probably not be insisted on when 
the truth about our legal obligations to replace 
private property destroyed under the plea of mili- 
tary necessity is realised by the British public. 
From the point of view of international law, as I have 


[Westminster Gazette. 
To Make It Work. 


Lorp Hucu (with School-cum-Church model); “ Put a penny in the slot, 
Dr. Clifford, and the model will work.” 

Dr. CuirFrorp; “I’m not going to put a penny in, and I don’t want to 
see it work!” 

Lorp HuGu; “ Pa and Cousin Arthur will MAKE you make it work !” 


pointed out in another place, we are bound to repay 
the Boers for all the private property which we have 
destroyed by the devastating columns which we sent 
out to denude the country. 

In Parliament Ministers have not 
fared well in the discussion of the 
Budget. They clung tenaciously ta 
the Corn Tax, but were compelled 
to make concessions which materially reduced the 
fiscal value of the new Corn Tax, without in any 
way diminishing its mischievous effects. .The Corn 
Tax has never been popular with any section of the 
community excepting the handful of Protectionists, 
who hailed it with enthusiasm as the thin end of the 
wedge which was to destroy the Free Trade system. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach wavered. At one time he seemed 
to favour the expectation of those who supported him 
on the ground that the Corn Tax would open the door 


Ministers 


the Corn Tax. 


‘for a war of tariffs ; but after a weighty and eloquent 


speech from Mr. Morley, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer threw over his Protectionist allies and 
reverted to his Free Trade faith, Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, is still to be reckoned with, and he has 
unmistakably indicated his readiness to make short 
work of Free Trade if he could thereby purchase 
Colonial support. 
If Ministers fared ill over the Budget, 
Fe en et they fared worse over the Education 
- Transformed. Bill. Judging by the alterations that 
have been made in the Bill, it would 
seem that when its final stage is reached its history 
may be described under the title of the old play “ The 
Deformed Transformed.” When the measure was 
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first introduced it was recommended on the grounds 
that it established one educational authority, but 
Ministers have made mincemeat of the alleged funda- 
mental principle of the Bill, and have made confusion 
worse confounded by the creation of a multiplicity of 
uncoordinated authorities. In order to buy off the 
opposition of their supporters who dreaded the con- 
sequence of an increase of rates, Mr. Balfour has 
saddled the taxpayer with an increased dole to 
elementary schools of £900,000. In the original 
Bill he proposed to make a grant of £640,000 to 
elementary schools and £220,000 to the necessitous 
Board Schools. By the amendment which he announced 
these grants disappear, and in their place there will 
be a new grant of £1,760,000 from the Treasury. 
A little more than half the fund will be distributed 
on the principle of allowing 4s. per head for every 
child in attendance at any public elementary school, 
and the remaining half will be distributed on the 
principle of giving an extra 4s. per head to the poorest 
districts. Other districts will be dealt with fro rata, 
but in any district in which a penny rate produces a 
sum amounting to ros. per head no extra grant will 
be made. 

The one good thing which the 


that they have riddled the Bill through and through, 
and compelled Ministers to make concession after 
concession. One of the most important changes which 
they have brought about was the substitution of “ shall” 
for “may” in the clause empowering the locak 
authority to spend what is often called “ whiskey 
money” in secondary education. The 2d. rate 
limit in county boroughs is abolished, so is the pro- 
visional order of procedure, and the local authority is 
no longer left free to neglect secondary education, 
but must also undertake the training of teachers as 
part of its duties. The real crux of the Bill has not 
yet been reached. Ministers are losing their tempers ; 
the Chairman of Committee has already lost his 
head, and the prospects of carrying the Bill, except 
by drastic use of the closure, which will provoke an 
explosion of fury in the country, are diminishing 
daily. 
Universal regret has been expressed 
The New both at home and abroad at the 
French Ministry. retirement of M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
from the French Premiership. The 
retiring Premier had for three years governed 
France with unexpected success. He had saved 


the Republic from 


the menacing alliance of 


The Chances 


Education Bill has done has been 


Nationalists 


and _ Clericals 


and 


reactionaries 


of 





of the 


Education Bil, tO unite the whole Liberal Party, 


minus, however, the indispensable 
support of the Irish members, and to bring the 
Nonconformists back almost to a man to the Liberal 
ranks. For once we have really had an Opposition 
in being in the House of Commons, with the result 





Westminster Gazette.] 
The Conversion of St. Michael. 


Str Howarp Vincent, Mr. Henry Cuapiin, AND Mr. James W. 
LowrTuer; ‘Got him at last!” 





all shades of opinion, and when the electors had 
endorsed his election by an increased majority he felt 
justified in resigning a task of which he had grown 
weary. He was succeeded by M. Combes, a Radical, 
who was originally educated for the priesthood, and, 
like many a Freethinker who has had a similar train- 
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The Backslider. 


Srr Micnaec: “ Ah! there’s nothing like the good old tipple, after all !”* % 
Str Howarp VinceNT AND Mr. Cuaptin: “ Oh dear, dear ! he’s lost ! 
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ing, he is vehemently anti-Clerical. He had very 
little difficulty in framing his Cabinet, retaining M. 
Delcassé as the indispensable Foreign Minister, and 
General André as War Minister. Millerand, the 
Socialist, disappears, together with many of his col- 
leagues. The Ministerial programme is very advanced, 
and it would seem from their administrative action that 
the new Government intend to exert their power to 
the full against the Catholic priesthood. Nine thou- 
sand priests are said to have been guilty of what in 
Republican eyes was undue exercise of spiritual 
influence against the Government ; and although they 
cannot be punished by loss of their salaries, there is 
no doubt that the temporary majority is at present in 
favour of drastic measures against Clericalism in all 
its forms. M. Bourgeois, who has been elected 
President of the Chamber in place of M. Deschanel, 
is in many quarters regarded as the coming man in 
France. 


The The resignation of Lord Hopetoun- 
Private the first British Governor of federated 

Endowment mh ates 
of Australia, because he found it impos- 


Public Offices. sible to discharge international duties 
on the international salary, reminds us of one weak 
point in our Imperial system. To be Governor- 
General of Canada, India, or Australia a Governor 
must not only be capable, he must be rich. This un- 
duly restricts the area of choice. Men of capacity are 
not too numerous, but men of capacity who are able to 
pay from £5,000 to £10,000 a year out of their private 
fortune for five years on end are exceedingly scarce. 
If the original Rhodesian idea had been carried out 
this difficulty could have been overcome. But great 
Governorships are few. The same evil exists in a 
more aggravated shape in the case of American 
Embassies. The Americans are the richest and most 
lavish nation on the planet ; but there is not a single 
American Ambassador who is allowed sufficient salary 
to meet his expenses. Why does not some Rock2- 
feller or Carnegie create a fund ‘for the endowment 
of American Ambassadors? At present the higher 
posts in the diplomatic service are the monopoly of 
the very rich. 

In the last days. of last month the 

Alliances Racial Tyjpje Alliance was renewed at 

and : : . 

Lingual, Berlin. Thanks to the existence of 

the Dual Alliance the renewal of the 

Triple can be regarded without alarm. The two 
“Alliances, which are to a certain extent interlocked by 
the Austro-Russian understanding as to the Balkans 
and the Franco-Italian agreement as to. the 
Mediterranean, ~are tending towards the  recon- 
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M. Combes, 

(New French Premier), 
stitution of the European Concert, minus Great 
Britain. The English-speaking world, if it were 
to unite, is strong enough to stand alone. 
A Scandinavian correspondent sends me a vigorous 
plea for including the Scandinavian countries in the 
English-speaking group, and by way of giving effect to 
his suggestions he demands that the teaching of 
English should be made compulsory in all the primary 
schools of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. So many 
Scandinavians emigrate to the United States that this 
addition to the school curriculum would be very advan- 
tageous to the migrating Northmen. Who knows but 
that some other millionaire may yet supplement 
Mr. Rhodes’s bequests by endowing every nation with 
scholarships which makes the teaching of English 
compulsory in its primary schools? At present, on 
the Continent, it is only in Hamburg where English 
is taught in elementary schools. Elsewhere in 
Germany it is only in some of the secondary 
schools that it is insisted upon. But. before this 
becomes universal we shall have to reform our ortho- 
graphy. 
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Sydney Bul’etin.} 
Lord Hopetoun gives Notice. 


The attempt to federate the forces, 


The organised and otherwise, which in 
International ie 3 cai 
Union. every civilised community are work- 


ing for peace, is still persisted in. 
The French branch of the International Union has 
been organised, with M. Sully-Prudhomme and M. 
Passy as presidents. Thanks to the energetic initiative 
of M. Richet, two branches of the Union have been 
organised in Italy. No branch of the Inter- 
national can be formed in _ Russia, although 
the primary purpose of the Union is to secure 
the execution of the provisions of the Hague 
Conventions, the authorities in that country having 
a holy horror of the very word International. It is 
intended to conduct a vigorous propaganda in favour 
of the adoption of the Hague rules, both of war and 
of peace, in the coming winter. There is in prepara- 
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tion a work comparing the realities of war in China, 
South Africa, and the Philippines with the theories 
of civilised warfare laid down by the Governments 
whose armies resorted to methods of barbarism. 
A collection is being formed of pictures, photographs, 
etc., suitable for lantern slides. Any of our readers 
who have suggestions or contributions to make, 
either to the collections of facts or of illustrations, are 
requested to communicate with the secretary of the 
British Branch of the International Union, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
Telegrams have already appeared in 
Japanese the European Press foreshadowing a 
Naval Expansion. new naval programme in Japan, but 
the actual facts showed that the 
Government, under Count Katsura, have stormy times 
to look forward to should they proceed with the pro- 
posed scheme. The Marquis Yamagata does not regard 
an increase of the navy as a legitimate sequel of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. England’s object, he thinks, 
in entering into the Alliance was to be in a position to 
use the Japanese army in Central Asia, not for any 
benefits to accrue from the Japanese navy. The 
Marquis thinks that it would be far better to provide 
amply for the maintenance of the present navy than 
to build new vessels. The whole of Japan is at 
present divided into two camps—those desirous of an 
increased navy at any cost, and those who think the 
cost is likely to be too great for the value it would 
render to the nation. It is probable that the new 
scheme will involve an outlay of 120 million yen— 
about £12,000,o00—spread over six years, the ships 
constructed being five first-class battleships of 15,000 
tons each, two armoured cruisers of 10,000 tons each, 
eight second-class cruisers of 4,800 tons, and ten 
torpedo destroyers of 250 tons—a total of 135,900 
tons. That this scheme, possibly slightly modified, 
will be passed is certain, but it is very likely to prove 
the last stroke to the present Cabinet under Count 
Katsura. Should this be so we may look for a return 
to power of the Marquis Ito. The rock upon 
which Count Katsura will be wrecked is the question 
of how to provide the necessary funds. That this 
should be done without recourse to foreign loans is 
the wish of every Japanese statesman. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF TPE MONTH. 


June 1.—The terms of Peace in South Africa announced in 
London. 

June 2.—Peace celebrated throughout the Empire. 

June 3.—M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his Ministry resign ... A 
rehearsal of the Coronation procession of June 27th takes place 
... Prince of Wales’s thirty-seventh birthday. 

June 4.—The King, Queen, and Prince and Princess of Wales 
visit Epsom for the Derby ... The Hon, Michael Herbert, C.B., 
is appointed Ambassador to Washington ... Explosion in coal 
mine, at Dowlais, South Wales; eight deaths. 

June 5.—The new Bermuda floating dock is tested by the 
Sanspareil at Sheerness...Lord Avebury opens the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute at Aldgate. 

June 6.—M. Bourgeois is elected President of the French 
Chamber by 326 votes out of 503 ... The Reichstag Committee 
on Sugar Bills approves the Brussels Convention... The Legisla- 
tive Council of India imposes countervailing duties on German 


_and Austrian sugars ... Mr. Max Waechiter presents Richmond 


with estate to preserve the view from Richmond Hill ... 
Mr. Sievier’s filly Sceptre wins the Oaks ... Mass meeting 
is heid in Cape Town in favour of the suspension of the 
Constitution. 

June 8.—Thanksgiving services are held in all parts of the 
country for Peace. The King and Queen attend service in St. 
Paul’s, 

June 7.—M. Combes forms a new French Ministry ... Mr. 
Irvine forms a new Ministry at Victoria... M. Bloch’s Peace and 
War Museum opened. at Lucerne ... New Volunteer Regulations 


‘are issued ... The report of the committee to inquire into educa- 


tion and training of military officers is published, and strongly 


condemns the present system ... The second reading of Bill for 


abolition of the ‘‘ dictatorship” paragraph in Alsace-Lorraine 
carried in German Reichstag. 
June 9.—Special meeting is held at the Mansion House in 


connection with the Coronation gift to the.King ... It is 
announced that a special gratuity will be made to all soldiers 
who have served eighteen months in South Africa ... Fire in 


Queen Victoria Street, City; nine lives lost. Serious charges 
against efficiency of fire-escapes in London ... At a public 


‘meeting in; Dublin resolutions congratulating the King and 


Queen on their Coronation and on Peace are carried. 

June 10.—M. Bourgeois takes the Chair in the Chamber of 
Deputies as President, and M. Combes reads Ministerial declara- 
tion announcing the future programme of his Cabinet ... Parlia- 
mentary papers issued giving estimated amount still required to 
be spent on the Army in South Africa at £28,000,000 ... The 
Bishop of London announces that the Queen has decided to give 
a tea and _ medals to 10,000 maids-of-all-work in London ... 
German Sugar Bill read a second time. 

June 11.—The Prince of Wales unveils memorial tablet at 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell, in memory of the members of St. John’s 
Ambulance who died in South Africa ... The Austrian Poles 
are very indignant at the recent speech of the German Emperor 
at Marienliurg on Prussian Poles ... The French Newfound- 
land fisheries are reported a failure this year ... ‘‘ Colonel” 
Lynch is arrested on a charge of treason when he arrives in 


London. 


June 12.—Prince Komatsu and suite arrive in London ... 
Russia declines to ratify the Manchurian Convention unless the 
British railway agreement is revised ... The British Minister in 
Peking agrees to a gro rata reduction of 2 per cent. of indemnity 


_- claims ... In the Chamber of Deputies in Paris debate on 


general policy of the Government, vote of confidence in Ministry 
carried by 329 votes to 124 ... The widow of Colonel Henry 
gains her action for libel against M. Reinach and is awarded 
500 francs. 

June 13.—The King receives addresses of loyalty and con- 
gratulations for peace from the Corporation of London and the 
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London County Council ... President Roosevelt sends strong 
nae to Congress urging the concession of reciprocity to 
Cuba, 

June 14.—The King and Queen visit Aldershot, and the 
former is attacked by lumbago ... The Prince of Wales reviews 
12,000 lads of Boys’ Brigades in London ... Mr. Seddon arrives. 
... The U.S. Shipbuilding Trust buys the Bethlehem Steel 
Company (capital 15,000,000 dols.) ... A meeting of delegates 
of labour unions at Wellington condemns the N.Z. Arbitration 
Act and Court. 

June 15.—Hospital Sunday in London. 

June 16.—The Queen, in absence of the King from indis- 
position, holds review of 31,000 troops at Aldershot ... Lord 
James of Hereford, as general chairman of the Coal Concilia- 
tion Board, declares a reduction of 10 per cent. in miners’ 
wages, to take effect in July ... The Upper House of Prussian 
Diet requests the Government to adopt measures for combating 
abuse of alcoholic liquors. 

June 17.—The King’s health is reported. much better, but he 
does not attend Ascot races ; Queen goes in semi-state .... The 
Coronation banquet of the Royal Asiatic Society to the Indian 
princes is held in London, the Duke of Connaught states that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will visit India ... The L.C.C. 
determines to seek Parliamentary powers to establish municipal 
steamboat service of the Thames The German military 
contingent in China is to be reduced to 3,300 officers and men, 

June 18.—Official programme of the Coronation processions 
published ... A meeting in support of the Education Bill held 
at the Church House ... The second conversazione of the Royal 
Society ... Mr. Gerald Balfour receives a deputation from the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, urging the removing of 
impediments in the way of electrical development. 

June 19.—The United States Senate relegates to the President 
the choice of route for the Isthmian Canal ...° Discussion of 
Bill reducing term of military service to two years begins in 
French Senate ... Lord Brassey gives evidence before the House 
of Commons Steamship Subsidies Committee ... The Advisory 
Committee of the King’s Sanatorium for Consumption purchases 
a site at Midhurst, Sussex. 

June 20.—Lord Milner takes up his office as Governor of the 
Transvaal ... The Secretary for War of the United States 
presents statement showing total expenditure on the war in the 
Philippines to have been 170,326,586 dollars ... The German 
Emperor issues an order expressing his own and _ nation’s loss in 
death of King of Saxony ... The sale of the Humbert pictures 
begins in Paris ; 70 pictures realise 615,000 francs ... An attack 
is made by a Socialist Deputy upon the new French Ministry, 
but rejected by 455 votes to 21. . 

June 21.—Russia withdraws from the Foreign Government of 
Tientsin, and from the Foreign Conference at Peking ... The 
Queen Victoria Memorial Fund exceeds £200,000 ... The 
Peace despatches reach London ... The Chilian Senate ratifies 
the arrangement between the Chilian and Argentine Govern- 
ments without a division. 

June 23.—Telegram from Sir Francis Knollys, stating that 
the bad reports as to the King’s health are baseless, is pub- 
lished ... The King and Queen arrive in London from 
Windsor ... Lord Milner is sworn in at Bloemfontein as 
Governor of the Orange River Colony. 

June 24.—Operation upon the King for perityphlitis by Sir 


Frederick ‘reves successfully performed ... Coronation fes- 
tivities postponed ... Universal sympathy throughout Empire 
and world. 


June 25.—King’s condition is announced to be good, 

June 26.—King continues to improve. Intercessory services 
for the King are held at St. Paul’s and throughout the 
country ... Bank holiday in honour of Coronation. Day ... 
Long list of Coronation honours announced ... Institution of a 
special Order of Merit, limited to twelve persons annually ... 
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The Prince and Princess of Wales entertain 1,300 children from 
various London charitable homes at Marlborough House ... 
French deficit estimated at 180,090,000 francs ... The Spooner 
Isthmian Canal Bill adopted by both Houses of Congress. 

June 27.—Bank Holiday ... King’s condition continues to 
improve ...Modified Coronation festivities are held in provincial 
towns ... The Prince and Princess of Wales again entertain 
poor children .. A railway from Swakopmund to Windheck in 
German South West Africa is opened—235 miles long at a cost 
of £650,000 ... The Viceroy of Szechuan reports that a mis- 
sionary has been killed and mission buildings destroyed by a 
mob ... The French Government decides to reduce the powers 
of the Governor-General of Indo-China and orders the closing of 
120 girls’ schools established since the passing of Religious 
Associations Law. 

June 28.—King continues to improve ... Many of the special 
envoys leave England Intercessory services for the King 
azain held ... The Triple Alliance is renewed at Berlin by 
Count von Biilow and the Austrian and Italian Ambassadors 
without alteration ... Over 15,000 persons in Cape Town have 
signed the petition in favour of the suspension of the Constitu- 
tion ... The Swedish Ministry resigns and M. B3strom under- 
takes the forming of a new Cabinet ... Cholera appears in Tokio 
and Peking. 

June 29.—The King continues to improve. 

June 30.—The King’s progress is reported good ... Corona- 
tion bontires are lighted in many places ... The Conference of 
the Colonial Premiers begins at Colonial Office ... Report of 
the Port of London Commission is published ... An Inter- 
national Tramways and Light Railways Congress and Exhibition 
is opened in London ... ‘he Hospital Sunday Fund amounts 
to more than £37,000 ... The West Indies Distress Fund 
amounts to £58,000 ... Conference of Russian oil-producers 
determines to petitron for a reduction of the present tariff for the 
carriage of Russian oil, to enable them to compete with Ameri- 
can oil-producers, 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


June 3.—Lands Valuation (Scotland) Amendment Bill passes 
through committee ... Discussion on the decisions as to boilers 
resultant on the trials of H.M.S. Minerva and H.M.S. Hyacinth ; 
Lords Selborne, Spencer, Goschen, and Lamington speak, 

June 4.—Lord Salisbury brings up a message from the King 
recommending grant to Lord Kitchener of £50,000. 

June 5.—Lord Salisbury moves the concurrence of the House 
in proposed grant to Lord Kitchener, and also series of resolu- 
tions of thanks to troops ; Lord Spencer speaks ... Loan Bill is 
read a first time ... Lord Peel presents Bill to allow British 
Museum to remove newspapers, etc., to other quarters. 

June 6.—Loan Bill read a second time ... Lord Goschen 
speaks on national credit. 

June 9.—Loan Bill read a third time and passed ... Wild 
Birds Protection Acts Amendment Bill passes through com- 
mittee, 

June 10.—Lord Grey elicits the information that the Govern- 
ment intends to introduce the Prevention of Corruption Bill 
this session. 

June 12.—Pauper Children (Ireland) Bill read a second time 
... The Wild Birds Protection Bill passed ... In answer to 
Lord Cross the Lord Chancellor gives information as to the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Board. 

June 13.—British Museum Bill passes through Committee ... 
Dake of Devonshire promises a return of the number of students 
sent abroad for final training ... The Lands Valuation (Scotland) 
Amendment Bill passed. 

June 17.—Fresh Water Fish (Scotland) Bill read a second 
time ... Royal Naval Reserve Volunteers Bill read second time ; 
speech by Lord Selborne ... Pauper Children (Ireland) Bill 
passes through Committee ... Speeches by Lord Wilton and 
Lord Selborne on armour and projectiles in the Navy. 

June 20.—After discussion the Midwives’ Bill is read a second 
time ... The Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Licenses) (Ireland) 
Bill read a second time ... British Museum Bill passed ... 


Freshwater Fish (Scotland) Bill and the Royal Naval Reserve 
Volunteers Bill pass through Committee. 

June 26.—Finance Bill read a first time ... The Pauper 
Children (Ireland) Bill read a third time and passed ... Im- 
moral Traffic (Scotland) Bill passed through Committee. 

June 27.—Police Reservists Bill and the Prison Officers 
(Pensions) Bill read a second time. 


House of Commons. 

June 3.—Education Bill in Committee: first clause, reject 
amendments by Corrie Grant (153 against), Mr. Stevenson (135 
against), Dr. Macnamara (219 against). 

June 4.—Sir M. Hicks-Beach informs Mr. McCrae that he 
intends to retain the corn tax and income tax ... The King’s 
message #bout Lord Kitchener is referred to Committee ol 
Supply ... Education Bill in Committee : reject amendments by 
Dr. Macnamara (196 against), Mr. Brynmor Jones (220 against), 
Mr. Channing (183 against) ... Sir M. Hicks-Beach moves third 
reading of the Loan Bill and deals with effects produced by the 
proclamation of Peace; speech by Sir William Harcourt ; 
motion carried by 216 votes to 49. 

June 5.—In Committee of Supply Mr. Balfour moves that 
grant of £50,000 be made to Lord Kitchener in conformity with 
the Royal message ; tributes to Lord Kitchener by Mr. Balfour and 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ; Mr. Dillon and Mr. W. Redmond 
oppose the motion, which, after a violent scene, is carried with 
majority of 336 ... Mr. Balfour moves vote of thanks to troops ; 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman supports and Mr. J. Redmond 
opposes motion, which is carried by 382 votes against 42 ... 
Fresh Water Fish (Scotland) Bill and Royal Naval Reserve 
Volunteers Bill read a third time ... Discussion on the L.C.C. 
(Subways and Tramways) Bill and objection to Embankment 
Tramway ; Bill read a third time. 

June 6.—University of Wales (Graduates) Bill read a third 
time ... The Midwives Bill in Committee ; amendments by 
T. P. O’Connor and D. Ambrose agreed to. Bill ordered for 
third reading. 

June 9.—Finance Bill in Committee. Sir H. Fowler moves 
to postpone first clause; Chancellor of Exchequer, Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Gibson Bowles, and others speak; motion 
defeated by 264 votes to 176. Mr. Channing moves amend- 
ment limiting grain duty to one year; Sir W. Harcourt, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Blake, and Sir E. Grey speak ; 
rejected by 236 votes to 173. Proposal to exempt Ireland from 
the tax rejected by 99 majority. 

June 10.—In Committee on Finance Bill, prolonged debate on 
the corn duty ; speeches by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. First clause of the Bill, 
sanctioning imposition of the tax, agreed to by 279 votes to 193 
... Clauses 2, 3, and 4 also agreed to after discussion ; Clause 5, 
dealing with stamp duty on cheques, is struck out. 

June 11.—Irish members raise question of ‘‘ Colonel ” Lynch’s 
arrest ... Debate on Finance Bill in Committee ; Clause 6 
passes without division. Mr. Joseph Walton and Mr. Haldane 
propose new clauses dealing with modification of the tax on the 
export of coal and the repeal of the duty on pure alcohol used 
for manufacturing purposes. The former proposal rejected and 
the latter adopted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

June 12.—Mr. Brodrick states that the promised inquiry into 
the management of the war shall be conducted by a small Royal 
Commission ... Irish Members again question Government over 
Mr. Lynch’s arrest ... In Committee of Supply, votes for British 
Museum (£166,580), National Gallery, etc., passed; prisons 
vote passed (£660,929) ... Mr. Ritchie speaks on soldiers in 
civil prisons. 

June 13.—The Midwives Bill, Shop Clubs Bill, Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors (Licences) (Ireland) Bill, and Cremation 
Bill read a third time. 

June 16.—Mr. Balfour states that there will be no Coronation 
Address to the Throne ... Debate in Committee on Finance 
Bill resumed. Amendment to omit maize from first schedule 
brought forward by Mr. Flynn; rejected by 243 to 175. 
Locust beans deleted ; rice not allowed to be excluded. Mr. 
Osmond Williams’ amendment to reduce duty on grain cffals 





adopted. Bill passes through Committee ... Licensing Bill, as 
amended by Grand Committee, considered on report. 

June 17.—Speaker announces that Mr. P. A. M’Hugh, M.P., 
has been arrested on a charge of criminal conspiracy and intimida- 
tion...Mr. Balfour states that the £100,000 vote for Coronation 
expenses will not be moved before that ceremony...Discussion of 
Education Bill in Committee resumed. Amendment by Sir E. 
Grey; speeches by Dr. Macnamara, Mr. Cripps, Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Mather; rejected by 272 votes to 114. Speeches by 
Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Channing. Clause carried by 103 
majority ... Licensing Bill considered further on report. Mr. 
Broadhurst moves new clause ; defeated by 173 votes to 154. 
Sir B. Simeon proposes to modify Clause 4; amendment 
rejected by 322 votes to 52. 

June 18.~The Chancellor of the Exchequer announces that 
he has decided to reduce the duty on maize from 3d. to 144, 
although this represents a loss to the revenue of £300,000 
... On the report of Finance Bill Mr. Morley moves rejection of 
Clause 1 relating to corn duty ; speeches by Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Seeley, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Motion lost by 251 
votes to 178. All further amendments rejected and Bill ordered 
for third reading ... Police Reservists’ Bill read a third time ... 
Prison Officers (Pensions) Bill passes through Committee ... 
Debate on vote of £50,000 for Lord Kitchener; attacks by 
Irish members. 

June 19.—Mr. Wyndham states that if there is general desire 
among Irish members that he should drop obviously contentious 
clauses of the Land Bill, he will do so ... Mr. Chamberlain 

- States that more than £2,000,000 will be given to loyalists in 
Cape Colony and Natal ... In Committee of Supply the vote 
for the office of the Secretary for Scotland agreed to ... The 
question of the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. McHugh dis- 
cussed .,. Motion to appoint Committee of the House agreed 
upon, 

‘June 20.—Lord Chas. Beresford initiates a debate on the 
question of efficiency of the Navy ... Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, Sir Chas. Dilke, Sir J. Colomb, Mr. Allan, Mr. E. 
Robertson, and Mr, Arnold-Forster speak ... Mr. Gibson Bowles 
censures the Government on the Subsidy question, and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster replies ., The Day Industrial Schools (Ireland) 
Bill read a second time. 

June 25.—Mr. Chamberlain states that Lord Milner’s letter to 
Sir Hely Hutchinson had not received governmental sanction 
... Mr. Balfour states that the state “of martial law in Cape 
Colony had already been much modified ... Debate on motion 
for third reading of Finance Bill; speeches by Mr. Louzh, 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. Craig, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir 
Wm. Harcourt. Bill is read a third time by 286 votes to 181 
..- Consideration of Licensing Bill on report resumed ... Motion 
for the rejection of Clause 9; speeches by Mr. Harwood, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Ritchie, Col. Lock- 
wood, and Mr. Lawson Walton; motion rejected by 298 votes 
against 68. : 

June 26.—Consideration of Scottish Education vote in Com- 
mittee of Supply; speeches by the Lord Advocate, Mr. T. 
Shaw, and Mr, Haldane ... Sir J. Stirling-Maxwell, Sir R. 
Reid and others ask Chancellor of Exchequer for a grant of 
£1,000 for purchase of pictures for Edinburgh National Gallery. 

June 27,—Further consideration of Licensing Bill as amended 
by Standing Committee ; amendment to Clause 9, moved by Mr. 
tripps, adopted; amendments by Mr. Disraeli and others 
ejected ... London Labour Bureaux Bill read third time. 
~ June 30:—Consideration ot the Education Bill resumed in 

=f, Committee on second Clause. Mr. Corrie Grant moves an 

)} amendment (which stood in the name of Mr. Cripps) ; Sir J. 

| Gorst and Mr. Balfour speak ; motion negatived by 203 votes to 
| 137 ... Mr. T. F. Hope, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Sir A. Rollit move 

‘-amendments. Mr. Balfour replies ... Amendment moved by 

\) Mr, Helme to confine the inquiries of Local Government Board 
} to financial matters exclusively rejected by majority of 15 ... 

)% General discussion on Clause 2 of Education Bill by Mr, Bryce, 
} Mr. Balfour, and others; Clause agreed to without division ; 

} consideration of Clause 3 begins ... The Wild Birds Protection 
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OF REVIEWS. 


Acts Amendment Bill read third time ... Musical Copyright 
Bill passes through Committee. 


SPEECHES. 
June 2.--Sir Gordon Sprigg, at Cape Town, against the 
suspension of the Cape Constitution ... Lord Kitchener, at 


Vereeniging, on the war and terms of surrender, 

June 5.—Mr. Asquith, at London Medical Graduates College, 
on medical teaching and research. 

June 7.—Mr. John Morley, at Edinburgh, on the war. 

June 10.—Lord Rosebery, at Queen’s Hall, on the Education 
Bill. 

June 11.—Sir Frederic Treves, at Charing Cross Hospital, on 
the Romance of Medicine ... Lord Salisbury, at Hertford, on 
the Militia .... Mr. Chamberlain, at the Corona Club, on 
the war ... Mr, Asquith, at the Eighty Club ... Sir F. Pollock, 
in London, on the Monroe Doctrine. 

June 12.—Lord Salisbury, on the London Water Bill ... The 
Archbishop of York, on reservation of the Sacrament and Fasting 
Communion ... Sir C. Elliott makes financial statement for 
1902-03 for London School Board. 

June 13.—Prince of Wales, in London, on the Civil Service 
... Mr. Balfour, to a deputation, on the Education Bill ... Mr. 
Haldane, on the Constitution of the Empire and the development 
of its Councils ... Lieut.-Col. Denison on the Food Supply and 
Defence of the Empire ... M. Marconi on the Progress of 
Electric Space Telegraphy ... Sefior Canalejas, ex-Minister of 
Agriculture at Alicante, on the Spanish political situation. 

June 14.—M. Szell, Premier of Hungary, on the Triple 
Alliance. 

June 17.—Mr. Seddon, at New Zealand banquet, on New 
Zealand and preferential trade in the Empire ... Mr. Graham, 


' Acting-Premier of Cape Colony, at Cape Town, opposing 


suspension of Constitution ... Lord Kitchener, at Johannesburg, 
on the Army in South Africa. 

June 18.—Mr. George Wyndham, at Victoria League, on 
Imperial Education. 

June 21.—Colonel Rhodes, at Woodstock, Cape Town, on 
the suspension of Cape Constitution ... Sir P, H. Hime 
(Premier of Natal), in London on Natal. 

June 25.—Lord Milner, at the German Dinner, Johannesburg. 


OBITUARY. 


June 4.—Sir Richard Cotton, Chamberlain of the City of 
London, 8o. 

June 5.—Rev. H. Latham, Master of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 82. 

June 7.—Lord Braybrooke, 89. 

June 9.—Mr. Joseph Brown, K.C., 94. 

June 10.—Mr. Chas, Eley (ammunition manufacturer), 79. 

June 11.—The Bey of Tunis ... Sir John Ware Edgar, 63. 

June 14.—Rev. John Spurgeon (father of C. H. Spurgeon), 
92... The Very Rev. W. M. Cowper, Dean of Sydney, 92. 

June 15.—Mr. F. Wall Mackenzie Ravenscroft, founder of 
Birkbeck Bank, 73. 

June 16.—Canon Henry Williams Mason ... M. Charles 
Dorian, French Deputy and explorer ... General Mariano 
Escobedo, Mexican revolutionist, 75 ... John Borradaile, Indian 
merchant, 88. 

June 17.—M. Roger Hollard, pastor of Protestant Free 
Church in Paris, 64. 

June 24.—Mr, Leake, Premier of Western Australia. 

June 25.—Mr. Horace Seymour, Comptroller of the Mint, 


59. 

June 26.—Mr. W. Lidderdale, Director and Ex-Governor 
of Bank of England, 70 ... Maj.-Gen, Sir Francis Scott, who 
commanded Ashanti Expedition (1895-96), 67. 

June 27.—Lord Henniker, Governor of the Isle of Man, 60 
... Mr. G. T. Crook, formerly Inspector of Machinery in the 
Royal Navy, 72 ... Mr. David Barrie, father of T, M. Barrie, 
88 ... Dr. Chase, Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, 82 ... 


= James Bellek Richey, late Member of Council, Bombay, 




















CHARACTER SKETCH. 





SIR H. H. JOHNSTON: THE MAN AND HIS BOOK. 


Guage exact height of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
neither more nor less, is Sir Harry Johnston, 
late Special Commissioner for the immense 
territory known as British East Africa, and author of 
the splendid book on “The Uganda Protectorate,” 
which was published last month by Messrs, Hutchin- 
son and Co, 
It is eighteen years since I first set eyes on this 
remarkable man, when he was a youth of twenty-six 


years old by the almanac, but not more than eighteen 


in appearance. I interviewed him for the Pall Mail 
Gazette in an article which, by way of recalling 
impressions, I reproduce here ;— 

“A little slip of a boy, apparently fifteen years of 
age, with a pleasant smile and intelligent blue eyes, 
standing a little more than five feet in height, and 
with a chin tapering off to a point, and con- 
trasting strongly with the broad jaw behind—that is 
Mr, Johnston, the chief authority on the Congo, and 
the latest of African travellers. In reality he is 
twenty-five, but he talks as if he was fifty-two, When 
he started the other day e# route for Zanzibar and the 
Kilimanjaro mountain, one of the most remarkable 
young men of our time betook himself to the Dark 
Continent. Since Gordon left England we have met 
few more interesting individualities than Mr. Johnston ; 
but no contrast could possibly be more marked than that 
which is presented by these two men—the Governor- 
General of the Soudan, and the author of ‘ The River 
Congo.’ The one is to the other what Cromwell is 
to Darwin. In their own way they represent the two 
great forces of religion and science: Gordon, full of 
an intense and enthusiastic belief in the unseen, con- 
stantly regarding himself and all his fellow-men but as 
passive instruments in the hands of an Almighty 
Power, yet ever glowing with a fervid philanthropy ; 
Johnston, cool, calm, full of intelligence, and though 
not without some of the enthusiasm inseparable from 
youth, yet looking out upon the world and all things 
therein as a great laboratory in which Nature ruth- 
\essly pursues those murderous experiments which 
result in the survival of the fittest.” That is the man 
whose book on the Congo is running through its second 
edition (published by Sampson Low and Co.), and 
who has now gone to climb the highest mountain peak 
in the whole of the African Continent. “The race of 
the future,” said he, “ will be somewhat of an olive 


\ 


tint with more of African blood in its veins than at 
present, but it will have a white brain. The old 
continents are overcrowded; Africa will yet be 
peopled with the swarming surplus of Europe and 
Asia, The pliable organisms which can adapt them- 
selves to an altered environment will survive, those that 
cannot will perish, We may not want the Congo, 
nor the fertile valleys of Central Africa ; but it will 
be needed for our children or our children’s children, 
who will require the outlet which we should take care 
is not barred against them,” 

From that time to this Sir Harry Johnston’s career 
has been one of brilliant and uninterrupted success, 
It culminates for the moment—but only for the 
moment—in the production of his book on “The 
Uganda Protectorate,’ a work for which, from a 
patriotic point of view, I cannot but feel profoundly 
grateful, not so much because of any of the sentiments 
which he expresses therein, but because it is a 
magnificent monument’ of patient industry, of rapid 
work executed under great difficulties, and produced 
in a style which, for illustration, letterpress, and general 
get-up, will compare favourably with the best work that 
is produced either in France or Germany, if we exclude 
those books which are practically subsidised by the 
Government. 

When I published the first number of the Review 
or REVIEws twelve years ago, I selected the portrait 
of Sir Harry Johnston as our first frontispiece, and I 
have a little natural pride in finding that he continues 
to acquit himself so creditably, and to render such 
excellent service to his country. Nowadays, in the 
stress of international competition, we are all haunted 
more or less with a horrid fear lest we are being left 
behind in the race, It is, indeed, welcome to find 
now and again some Englishman of whose work we 
have no need to be ashamed, and whose achievements 
are distinctly of the first rank among those of the 
workers of the world. For myself, I confess that I 
turn over the pages of these two handsome volumes 
of “The Uganda Protectorate” with a feeling of 
admiration and despair. What a demon of energy 
must possess this man for him to have produced such 
a book in such a time! He was only twenty months 
in Uganda altogether. During that time, as Special 
Commissioner, he was charged with arduous and 
responsible duties, which might well have occupied 
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the whole of his time, and which would have occupied 
the whole energies of almost any other man. But 
here are these two volumes of, nearly 1,000 pages 
containing a full, vivid, graphic, and _ illustrated 
account of the vast region known as British East 
Africa, dealing with the subject not as the mere book 
of travel, but as the work of an anthropologist 
and naturalist, written with the bright and pleasing 
pen of an accom- 
plished man of 
letters, and illus- 
trated with a 
multitude of pic- 
tures painted by 
the not less facile 


brush of the 
artist. There is 
something abso- 
lutely’ uncanny 


in such pheno- 
menal, almost 
superhuman, de- 
monic energy. 
Sir Harry: John- 
ston . attributes 
no small portion 
of the credit for 
such.an output 
of good work in 
so short a time 
to his devoted 
secretaries, Mr. 
Cunningham 
and his own 
younger brother. 
He had also the 
assistance of the 
natural history 
collector attach- 
ed to his staff, 
and: the help of 
many others, to 
whom he. pays 
due tribute in 
his preface. 

But when all 
such deductions 
are made there 
still remains a 
sum of solid 
work at which 
we can only 
stand lost in amazement. 
a history, a political treatise, and an 
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The book is at once 
elaborate 


signed report upon the country and its inhabitants. 
Many a man who has spent five-and-twenty years of 
patient labour has often less to show for it than Sir 
Harry Johnston has produced in his book. 

Having said thus much by way of preface, I hasten 
to give some account of the man and his career, 


Sir Harry Johnston. 





and then rapidly glance over the salient features of 
“The Uganda Protectorate.” 


I.—THE MAN. 


Sir Harry Johnston is only forty-four years old. 
He has already won K.C.B. and G.C.M.G., which 
is sufficient proof that his official superiors are 
thoroughly well satisfied with his work, and that his 
literary and 
scientific labours 
have in no way 
impaired the 
work which he 
is able to render 
to the Empire 
in East, South, 
West, and Cen- 
tral Africa. He 
| is also a D.Sc. 
| of Cambridge, a 
gold medallist of 
the Royal Scot- 
tish Geograph- 
ical Society and 
of the Zoological 
Society. Strange 
to say, Sir Harry 
Johnston was 
born in London 
—a place which 
is not very fer- 
tile in the pro- 
duction of great 
travellers. The 
mystery is, how- 
ever, explained 
by the fact that, 
although born in 
London, he is a 
Scotchman, both 


father and 
mother being 
Scotch. His 


father was a 
Johnston. des- 
cending from the 
Annandale clan, 
and his mother a 
Hamilton, with a 
legendary claim 
to be in some 
way connected 
with the ducal family of that name. From _ his 
mother’s mother, who was one of the first women who 
ever studied at the school of the Royal Academy, he 
appears to have inherited that extraordinary facility 
with the brush which at one time threatened to divert 
him from the career in which he has achieved so 
much distinction. If he had concentrated on art, 
he might have risen to the first rank. As it is, painting 
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only as it were in the spare moments of an extremely 
busy life, he has achieved no small measure of success, 
and his pictures have been hung in the Academy. 

He was a delicate boy, the third son in a family of 
twelve. Like President Roosevelt, his health gave 
his parents great cause for anxiety, nor did either 
parent dream that after spending twenty years in the 
most malarious regions of Africa, and having been 
down half-a-dozen times at least with blackwater 
fever, he would stillsbe hale and_ strong, and 
fit to go anywhere and do anything. He was 
educated {first at Stockwell Grammar School and 
afterward at King’s College, from which it was 
intended he should proceed to Cambridge, but his 
health failing him he was sent to Spain, Portugal, 
and the South of France, where he studied the 
languages of these countries and painting, while at 
the same time striving for health. He had an almost 
Slavonic capacity for the acquisition of languages. 
At the present moment he is more or less master of 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Arabic, and an 
indefinite number of African dialects. The study of 
languages was one of his boyish passions. 

As a youth his imagination caused him to fall under 
the glamour of Lord Beaconsfield, and he conceived 
a corresponding detestation of Mr. Gladstone, whom 
he regarded as the enemy of the Empire. It was 
fated that in after years Mr. Gladstone should give 
him the kindest encouragement in his African work. 
He was only twenty-one when he made his first 
visit to Africa, and spent some time in Tunis, where 
he mastered Arabic, and became more than ever 
enamoured of the Imperial idea. He was hardly 
one-and-twenty when his ideal was hurled from 
power by the General Election of 1880, and for a 
week he was so much upset he could not put a brush 
to canvas. The Gladstonian triumph of that year 
seemed to him almost the end of all things, and for 
seven days he brooded gloomily over the shattered 
dreams of empire. 

At the end of the seven days, however, the thought 
occurred to him whether it might not be more sensible 
if, instead of merely wringing his hands in vain 
lamentation over the untoward fortune which had 
befallen the Empire, he did something himself to 
serve his country. It was this thought which 
changed the whole of his life. At first conceived 
as almost a fantastic dream, it speedily became 
a fixed idea, and gave him no rest until he 
had discovered some method of giving effect to his 
ambition. His first idea was to use his pen in 
journalism. Not knowing exactly what to begin with, 
he wisely decided to begin with the subject lying to his 
hand. He wrote an article on Tunis, sent it to the 
Globe, and waited with the usual feverish interest for 
the result of his venture. To his immense delight he 
received a letter from the editor enclosing a cheque 
for three guineas, and offering him a commission to 
write five other articles on a similar subject. This 
success confirmed him in his resolution. He wrote 
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the articles which appeared in the G/ode from March 
to July, 1880, and thus planted his foot firmly on the 
first rung of the ladder which led him to his present 
position. 

Returning to England with the intention of going 
to Cambridge, he threw himself heartily into the study 
of biology. ‘This took him to the Zoological Gardens, 
where he spent much time with the Prosector, and 
acquired a practical knowledge of natural history 
which afterwards was destined to stand him in good 
stead. Before he went to Cambridge Lord Mayo 
was thinking of an expedition to West Africa, 
and as Johnston had a knowledge of Portuguese 
and was intensely interested in African questions, he 
accepted an invitation to accompany him to the 
Portuguese possessions. He was about twenty-four 
years of age when he made his first acquaintance 
with the dangers and delights of tropical Africa. 
When Lord Mayo’s expedition terminated, John- 
ston travelled on alone to the Congo, and there 
he threw himself with whole-hearted avidity into the 
study of the great river artery of Central Africa, made 
the acquaintance of Sir H. M. Stanley, who was 
touched by his enthusiasm, and gave him every 
encouragement and assistance in his power. 

It was on his return from Africa, at the end of 
1883 and beginning of 1884, that I first made his 
acquaintance. I was immensely struck by the intel- 
ligence and self-possession of the young traveller. 
On account of the publication of his book on the 
River Congo he was selected to conduct the Kili- 
manjaro expedition. This brought him for the first 
time to East Africa in 1884. ‘The expedition which 
had been organised by Sir John Kirk was success- 
ful, and if Sir William Mackinnon had had but 
a little more courage and confidence, the result of 
this expedition would have been to have secured 
the Kilimanjaro mountain for the British Protectorate. 
Unfortunately, however, he shrank from proceeding 
further in that direction, and the mountain fell to the 
Germans, who were at that time just at the beginning 
of their Colonial expansion. Remarkable discoveries 
were made at Kilimanjaro; a great number of fresh 
plants were discovered, to some of which the botanical 
authorities at home gave the name of Johnstoni. 

On his return he wrote a book on his Kilimanjaro 
Expedition. He then began once more to prepare 
for graduation at Cambridge, when the offer from the 
present Premier of an important Consular post in 
West Africa finally prevented the carrying out of a 
long cherished idea. In the autumn of 1885 he was 
appointed as Vice-Consul to the Cameroons and Oil 
rivers. His chief Consul, Hewett, began to fail in 
health, and he shortly afterwards took a long leave 
of absence, leaving Johnston in charge of what is 
now known as Southern Nigeria. He was intensely 
interested in the country, in the people and their 
customs, and found great delight in sending home 
to the Foreign Office vivid pictures of life in the oil 
country. These despatches, so different from the 
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ordinary official correspondence, attracted considerable 
interest in high quarters. 

The achievement which brought him before the 
attention of the public in West Africa was his deposi- 
tion of King Ja-Ja, an ex-slave who for twenty years 
had practically monopolised all the trade of the 
‘district, and had scandalised civilisation and humanity 
by innumerable atrocities the penalty for which he 
had evaded by an unscrupulous diplomacy which did 
much more credit to the cunning of the savage than 
to the reputation of | 
those with whom he 
had to deal. 

Johnston — having 
made up his mind 
that Ja-Ja must be 
got out of the way, 
secured the assistance 
of the King of Bonny 
and various other 
native potentates who 
had long groaned 
under the monopoly 
of Ja-Ja, and then, 
when all was ready. 
for the delivery of 
his stroke, he _tele- 
graphed home asking 
for permission to 
take the recalcitrant 
potentate in hand. 
Very shortly after the 
telegram had been 
sent off he received 
a despatch from the 
Yoreign Office stating 
that his action had 
been approved of, 
and that he would 
receive further _ in- 
structions from the 
Admiralty. With a 
crazy old gunboat he 
went up the river 
and summoned Ja-Ja 
to a palaver. Ja-Ja 
arrived with 1,700 
armed men, but con- 
sented to leave them 
in the creek at some — 
distance, while he met the Consul with a man inter- 
preter. By sheer bluff Sir Harry Johnston succeeded 
in inducing Ja-Ja to consent to come to the Gold 
Coast to be tried, on a guarantee that his private 
property would not be interfered with, that his life 
would be spared, and that the worst punishment he 
would receive would be either for life or for a term 
of years, 

Ja-Ja was duly tried and sentenced to five years’ 
deportation to the West Indies. At the end of that 
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term he was brought back, but died on his way home, 
firmly believing that Johnston’s “ Ju-Ju” was stronger 
than his own, and that the fetich of the Consul had 
done him to death. 

After Sir Harry Johnston’s return to England in 
1888, he brought out through the Graphic a careful 
study of negro life entitled “‘ The History of a Slave,” 
which I had occasion to treat somewhat severely 
in a review, as I thought its horrible episodes better 
relegated to the pages of a scientific treatise than 
produced in the pages 
of a popular news- 
paper. 

At the close of 
1888 Sir Harry John- 
ston was appointed 
by Lord Salisbury 
Consul for Portu- 
guese East Africa, 
but before proceed- 
ing to his post he 
was sent to Lisbon 
to assist Sir George 
Petre in negotiating 
a friendly arrange- 
ment with Portugal 
for the settlement of 
the East and Central 
African questions. 
The immediate out- 
come of these nego- 
tiations did not 
satisfy Lord Salis- 
bury, though it 
formed the basis of 
the eventual agree- 
ment of 1891. 

Lord Salisbury re- 
mained _ persistent, 
however, in his desire 
to extend British 
South Africa up to 
Lake ‘Tanganyika, 
but financial difficul- 
ties for a time barred 
the way. The British 
Treasury felt unable 
— to pledge the Ex- 

chequer to an African 

enterprise which 
might swallow up many millions of the taxpayers’ 
money without profitable results. At this moment 
(May, 1889) Cecil Rhodes appeared on the scene, and 
resolved all hesitation on Lord Salisbury’s part by his 
promised formation of a chartered company which 
would, if need be, relieve the British taxpayer of the 
financial burden of these new territories. Johnston 
accordingly started for Mozambique, and in the 
summer, autumn, and winter of 1889 had, with the 
assistance of Mr. Alfred Sharpe, secured all “ British 
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Central Africa” and Northern Rhodesia for the 
British Empire under Crown or Company. 

In 1890 he was made a Companion of the Bath. 
In 1891 he was appointed as Commissioner and 
Consul-General in British and Central Africa, a posi- 
tion which he united with that of Consul to the 
Portuguese possessions in East Africa. For six years 
he administered Nyassaland. The ‘years of his 
administration were not rendered easier by the sub- 
sidies of the Chartered Company. Rhodes and 
Johnston did not see always eye to eye, especially 


The Little King of Uganda. 


sas until 1895 Rhodes seems to have cherished an 
idea of bringing British Central Africa under Cape 
Colonial management. Johnston, though willing to 
see the native territories north of the Zambesi taking 
their place in a South African Confederation, was 
strongly opposed to placing millions of Central 
African negroes under the not always far-sighted rule 
of Cape politicians. 

In 1896 he was made a K.C.B. In the midst of 
all his activity in Nyassaland he nevertheless found 
time to bring out a couple of books, one upon Nyassa- 
land, and the other upon British Central Africa. 





In 1897 he was appointed Consul-General for Tunis, 
and returned with thuch delight to the place which 
had been the cradle of his early political ambitions. 
There he remained till 1899, when he was sent out as 
special Commissioner to Uganda. He had. a difficult 
task. The country was in considerable confusion ; 
the exiled king was an enemy of England, and the 
country was much disorganised in its administration 
owing to three years of civil and foreign warfare. In 
the twenty months of his administration he succeeded 
in establishing peace, and thereby British authority, 
throughout the whole vast region committed to his 
care. At the end of his administration he returned to 
London, and spent last year in the preparation of 
his book on the Uganda Protectorate. 


Il.—THE BOOK.* 


“The Uganda Protectorate” is a book in two 
volumes which embodies the result of Sir Harry 
Johnston’s discoveries and researches in British East 
Africa. He describes it in the title-page as “an 
attempt to give some description of the physical 
geography, botany, zoology, anthropology, languages, 
and history of the territories under British protection 
in East Central Africa,” with 506 illustrations from 
drawings and photographs by the author, and nine 
carefully coloured maps by J. G. Bartholomew and 
the author. 

As its frontispiece it has a more or less imaginative 
picture of the okapi, the name of the n@éw animal 
the discovery of which is the chief scientific sensation 
of the book. When quite a child Sir Harry Johnston’s 
imagination had been fired by descriptions of a mys- 
terious horselike animal, which was said to have 
existed in the depths of the equatorial forests. He 
resolved, if ever he had the opportunity, to try to 
discover that animal; and to his intense delight he 
was able to do so. He has never seen a live one yet, 
and his drawings are more or less imaginative, being 
based upon the putting together of its skull and its 
skin. ‘The discovery may be said to have been a 
kind of reward of virtue, for one of his first acts 
after assuming the Commissionership was to rescue 
a band of .pigmies who had been kidnapped by 
an enterprising German who was carrying them off 
to exhibit them at Paris at the Exhibition. ‘The 
little. pigmies, when released by the benevolent 
Commissioner, told- him a great deal about this 
creature, that seemed to be a kind of cross between 
a horse and a zebra, and their narrative revived 
all his boyish enthusiasm to discover it. -The Belgian 
officers in the Congo told him that they had frequently 
seen its dead body brought in by natives for eating. 
Sir Harry Johnston plunged into the region which it 
was supposed to- haunt. ‘The forest was far from 
being a delectable region. The atmosphere was 
almost unbreathable with. its Turkish bath heat 
its rainy moisture, and its powerful, smell of 
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rotting- vegetation. They seemed, in fact, to be trans- 
ported back to Miocene times, black men and white 
were prostrate with fever, and they had to retrace 
their steps with nothing more than a few fragments of 
okapi skin. Some months afterwards, however, Mr. 
Eriksson, a Swedish officer in’ the service of the 
Congo State, procured the. body of a recently-killed 
okapi. He had the skin removed with much care, 
and sent it to Sir Harry Johnston, with its skull and the 
skull of a smaller specimen which he obtained sepa- 
rately. From this skull and its skin he reconstructed 
the animal, Its size is that of a large stag or ox, 
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The Okapi (Okapia Fohnstoni). 





but it is higher in the legs than any member of the ox 
tribe. It has only two hoofs like the giraffe. It 
resembles a giraffe-like animal which existed in the 
Tertiary Epoch. It has probably survived from a 
remote period of the world’s history by slinking in the 
densest parts of the Congo forest, where the lion 
never penetrates ; and its only enemies were the Congo 
dwarfs and a few negroes who dwell on the fringe of 
the Congo Forest. In that vast, all but impenetrable, 
fever-laden forest Sir Harry Johnston thinks there are 
other unknown animals still to be discovered, including 
enormous gorillas, larger than any yet seen. 

His account of the okapi, however, although the 
most remarkable, is only one among a multitude of 
other interesting facts in natural history which are 
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brought to light in this book. It is, indeed, a fasci- 
nating natural history book as well as a delightful 
volume of travels. Sir Harry Johnston was fortunate 
in having so interesting a region as the subject for his 
book. As he says in his preface, the territories com- 
prised within the limits of the Protectorate contain 
within an area of some 150,000 square miles nearly 
all the wonders, most of the extremes, the most signal 
beauties, and some of the horrors of the Dark 
Continent. 

The naturalist finds therein the most remarkable 
known forms among the African mammals, beasts, 
fishes, butterflies and earthworms. It includes the 
snow-covered peaks of the highest mountain in Africa, 
which rises to a height of 20,000 feet above the sea 
level. It contains over 100 square miles of perpetual 
snow and ice, lying immediately on the equator. It 
has the largest lake in Africa, and the biggest 
extinct volcano in the world, the vastest forest and 
the greatest continuous area of marsh in the whole of 
Africa. Yet, despite its snowclad mountain and 100 
square miles of snow, the average daily heat is higher 
than in any other part of Africa. There are all 
manner of human beings, from the pigmies up to the 
highest type of African humanity :— 


Cannibalism lingers in the western corners of the Protectorate ; 
while the natives of other parts are importing tinned apricots, 
or are printing and publishing in their own language summaries 
of their past history. This is the country of the okapi, the 
whale-headed stork, the chimpanzee and the five-horned giraffe, 
the rhinoceroses with the longest horns, and the elephants with 
the biggest tusks, 

It is a strange wonderland, which reminds Sir Harry 
Johnston of Martin’s famous picture of the Plains of 
Heaven in some places, and in others seems to be 
almost like a vision of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. In the north-eastern Province— 

Drought and the Abyssinians between them appear to have 
depopulated nearly all the east coast of Rudolf, and even the 
camels have died of the drought and strew the country with 
their whitened bones. The late Captain Wellby, who visited 
these regions two years ago, wrote to me that the aspect of 
much of the east coast of Lake Rudolf was the most desolate 
he could conceive—like a picture of a dead world strewn with 
the whitened bones of huge mammals and of men, no vegeta- 
tion to be seen within reach of the eye—nothing Lut salt water 
and sun-baked rocks, themselves perhaps congealed lava. 

Despite his enthusiasm I cannot say that Uganda 
seems to be a very tempting place to live in. He 
says :— 

Hitherto in these descriptions I have had difficulty in restrain- 
ing language within the limits of reasonable enthusiasm when 
describing the scenery and colour, The reverse of this pleasing 
aspect of the Uganda Protectorate is the almost constant 
presence of mosquitoes (though these can be to a great extent 
banished by clearing away the bush), the danger of severe 
attacks of malarial fever, and, lastly, the thunderstorms. 

The book is full of vivid descriptions of the vicissi- 
tudes of existence in Tropical Africa. One of the 
most striking passages is that which describes the 
thunderstorms which occur every other day in the 
kingdom of Uganda. These thunderstorms generally 
come on at three o'clock in the afternoon or three 
o’clock in the morning. Purple clouds begin to form 


























on the horizon of the lake, and the whole sky is 
covered before the storm bursts. You hear the sound 
of a rushing wind approaching while all around is 
deadly calm :— 


Then the blast strikes you, being preceded possibly by a cloud 
of blinding dust or a squall of leaves. 

If you are in a tent or watching the storm, in all probability 
the first impact of the wind has levelled your canvas to the 
ground, and all your treasured belongings on your camp-table 
and your bed are exposed to the rain, which is now approaching. 
This is nothing less than a cubic mile of grey water which is 
being driven towards you at fifteen miles an hour; In this 
moving shower-bath you remain for thirty minutes or more ; 
then, if you have survived this, there may be a lull. Then 
another cubic mile of water will be driven up and over you. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival of the hurricane wind 
comes the first flash of pink lightning, followed immediately by 
an explosion of thunder, which seems to be the crack of doom. 

These terrible flaming swords of fire reveal to you the grey 
wall of water by which you are surrounded. Gradually they 
become less vehement, and are accompanied, after much greater 
intervals of time, by rumbles of thunder more bearable than the 
artillery crashes which first accompanied the forked lightning. 


All these different drawbacks, however, seem 
nothing to Sir Harry Johnsten, who revels in the 
country, which seems to be one enormous zoological 
garden, full of all manner of strange, beautiful, wild 
creatures, many of which were surprisingly tame. On 
Lake Hannington he estimates that there must be at 
least a million flamingoes :— 


On the north coast of the lake the belt of flamingoes must be 
nearly a mile broad from the edge of the lake outwards. Seen 
from above, this mass of birds on its shoreward side is grey- 
white, then becomes white in the middle and has a lakeward 
ring of the most exquisite rose-pink, the reason being that the 
birds on the outer edge of the semi-circle are the young ones, 
while those farthest out into the lake are the oldest. 


The railway from the coast to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza has scared away the lions which used to 
eat up its constructors; it seems almost to have 
attracted all other kinds of animals. The country 
abounds in elephants, zebras, rhinoceroses, and ante- 
lopes of all kinds; and the butterflies are dreams of 
beauty :— 

It is a glorious sight, say an hour after the sun has risen and 
the shadows are beginning to shorten, to traverse this grass 
country and see this zoological gardens turned loose, Herds of 
zebras and Jackson’s hartebeest mingle together, and, in face of 
the sunlight become a changing procession of silver and gold, 
the sleek coats of the zebras in the level sunlight mingling their 
black stripes and snowy intervals into a uniform silver-grey, 
whilst the coats of the hartebeests are simply red-gold. Dotted 
about on the outskirts of this throng are jet-black cock-ostriches 
with white wings, a white bobtail, and long pink necks. Red 
and silver jackals slink and snap ; grotesque wart-hogs of a dirty 
grey, with whitish bristles and erect tails terminating in a droop- 
ing tassel, scurry before the traveller till they can bolt into some 
burrow of the ant-bear. Males of the noble waterbuck, strangely 
like the English red-deer, appear at a distance, browsing with their 
hornless, doe-like females, or gazing at the approaching traveller 
with head erect and the maned neck and splendid carriage of 
Landseer’s stags. Grey-yellow reedbuck bend their lissom 
bodies into such a bounding gallop that the spine seems to 
become concave as the animal’s rear is flung high into the air. 
The dainty Damaliscus, or sable antelope, with a coat of red, 
mauve, black-and-yellow-satin bordered with cream colour, 
stands at gaze, his coat like watered silk as the sunlight follows 
the wavy growth of the glistening hair, 
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But I must not exhaust all my space in dealing 
solely with the natural history of the book. Of much 
more importance ‘is the account which. Sir Harry 
Johnston gives of the good ‘results of European 
influence in Africa. It is a subject upon which so 
many opinions have been expressed that it is with a 
sense of. great relief that I come upon his deliberate 
verdict that the Europeans, even in the Congo Free 
State, have distinctly improved ‘the conditions of 
human existence for the African population. Speaking 
of the Belgians, he says :— 

I can only state, in common fairness, that that very small 
portion of the Congo Free. State.which I have seen since. these 
countries were administered by Belgian officials possessed excel- 
lent buildings, well-made roads, and was inhabited by cheerful 
natives, who repeatedly, and without solicitation on my part, 
compared the good times they were now having to the misery 
and terror which preceded them, when the Arabs and Manyema 
had established themselves in the country as chiefs and slave- 
traders. 

Both in East and West Africa his verdict is.clear 
and emphatic. The Eusopean may have brought a 
good many evils in his train, but he has extinguished 
far greater miseries than any of those which the 
natives have suffered at his hands. Peace now reigns, 
and law and order prevail over vast regions which 
before our advent were given over to the wide-wasting 
atrocities of the Arab slave-traders and their African 
allies :— 

The population of parts of Kavirondo on the slopes of Mount 
Elgon of the Nyando Valley, and of much of the Nandi Plateau 
has been absolutely extinguished—men, women, and children 
being slain, and the remnant starving to death in the bush. 
One can only say that in every district there prevailed, absolute 
insecurity for life or property. . 

As in East Africa, so he declares it has been on the 
Western Coast :— 

The bloodshed and misery that went on in these regions was 
incomparably more awful than the whole sum of “ atrocities” 
inflicted by ill-conducted Europeans, or produced by European 
warfare with the natives incidental to the extension of European 
rule over the western third of Africa. I for one, with every 
desire to be unprejudiced, cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that the natives of Nigeria have immensely gained in 
happiness and security of life and property wherever we have 
undertaken the direct administration and control of the countries 
in which they live. Visit the rivers of the Niger Delta now, 
and see if you can state with truth that the negroes are not 
happy, numerous, and commencing to lead a civilised and 
comfortable life. 

Of the railway he speaks most enthusiastically. He 
says that the blessings of this railway to inner Africa 
are almost incalculable. If there had been omni- 
science at headquarters and no engineering strike in 
England, it might have been built for "£750,000 
cheaper than its actual cost. The journey from 
London to Entebbe, the capital of Uganda, can 
now be effected in twenty-four days, as against some- 
thing like four months in former times. All the 
accumulated commerce of East Africa will gravitate 
to the fertile shores of Victoria Nyanza, where there 
is everywhere abundance of food. The railway has 
almost entirely abolished the caravan trade through a 
considerable slice of East Central Africa. This has 
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done away with the need for slaves, and promises 
to open up a whole region to peaceful commerce. 
Not only so, but in the Nandy region, which is 
served by the railway, there is a vast tract of fertile 
country in which Europeans can live and _ thrive, 
and which Sir Harry Johnston believes could 
afford land and healthy homes for 500,000 British 
colonists. 

He estimates the total cost of making the railway, 
and of establishing British authority in the Uganda 
Protectorate, at about £10,000,000. This he con- 
siders should be regarded as a debt justly chargeable 
upon the natives ; and after a time, when they have 
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in those regions. He thinks it possible that the 
African elephant may be tamed, as the Indian elephant 
has been. He is also hopeful, although not very 
sanguine, as to the conversion of the zebra into a 
useful beast of burden. 

The country is extraordinarily fertile. From a 
single tomato plant as many as 3,000 tomatoes have 
been gathered in two months. ‘The sugar-cane grows 
luxuriantly in all the tropical parts of the Protectorate. 
Tobacco grows almost everywhere ; oats thrive well 
in the higher ground ; Indian corn flourishes ; wheat 
has not hitherto prospered much. There are four or 
five kinds of indiarubber in the Protectorate ; coffee 





Young Elephant and Zebra. 


become sufficiently civilised to pay a tax of from 4s. 
to 8s. a year per head, they will be able co take the 
burden upon their own shoulders, and relieve the 
British taxpayer of the present actual charge for the 
administration of the territory. Further, Sir Harry 
Johnston believes that the railway will enable the 
mine-owners in Johannesburg and Rhodesia to secure 
a constant supply of cheap labour, which could be 
organised without exposing us to the accusation of 
reviving the slave-trade. The natives, he thinks, 
would be only too glad to go, if they were allowed a 
little more liberty than they are in the compound 
system of Kimberley. 

Sir Harry Johnston is strongly in favour of preserving 
the vast herds of elephants which are still to be found 


plantations thrive well, and the supply of timber is 
almost inexhaustible. The country has not yet been 
prospected for minerals, and Lake Victoria Nyanza 
has never been surveyed. There are strange rumours 
that it is haunted by a huge marine creature, which 
may be a sea-serpent or some monster the remains 
of whose ancestors are to be found in fossils. 

In the Nandy region, which Sir Harry Johnston 
proposes to colonise, there is not a single settled 
native inhabitant, nor any human being except an 
occasional wandering hunter. 

It is idle, however, to attempt even to mention the 
innumerable points of interest with which this book 
abounds; but even in the most cursory notice of its 
contents reference should be made to the author's 
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adventures in attempting the ascent of the great snow 
peak of Ruwenzari. They reached the altitude of 
14,828 feet, and then they were obliged to stop. 

The missionary-public will turn with great inter- 
est to Sir Harry. Johnston’s account of the struggles 
of the great rival groups—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Mahommedan—which caused so much trouble in the 
early days of the Protectorate. Seldom was there a 
more romantic beginning of missionary enterprise 
than that which Stanley initiated when, after his 
interview with King Mtesa, he sent forth his invita- 
tion to the Christian world to undertake the conversion 
of the people of Uganda :— 

Stanley resolved to write his famous letter to the Daily 
Telegraph inviting English missionaries to proceed to the 
evangelisation of Uganda. He had no means of sending this 
letter back to Europe save by way of the Nile, and Linant de 
Bellefonds volunteered to take it. As the unfortunate Belgian 
was travelling down the Nile through the Bari country in the 
vicinity of Gondokoro his expedition was attacked by the Bari, 
who had suffered recently great wrongs at the hands of the 
Nubian slave-traders. Linant de Bellefonds was murdered by 
the Bari and his corpse was thrown on the bank, to lie there 
rotting under the sun, A Government expedition, sent to inquire 
into the cause of this attack and to punish the Bari, recovered 
Linant de Bellefonds’ body, and removed therefrom the long 
knee-boots which he was wearing at the time of his death. In 
one of the boots—he had tucked it between boot and leg at the 
time of the attack—was found Stanley’s famous letter to the 
missionaries. This was sent on to Gordon Pasha at Khartum, 
and forwarded by him to the Daily Telegraph, with an 
explanation of the circumstances under which it had been found. 

The book abounds in acute observations upon all 
living things, and you can hardly turn over a page, 
without coming upon some interesting facts charmingly 
stated. 

A very extraordinary story is told by the author, on the 
authority of Mr. George Wilson, astoa method of hunting 
pursued by the Chiope hunters in the northern part of 
Unyoro. They are accustomed to catch the deadly 
puff adder in a noose. They then nailed the living 
snake upon the tip of his tail in the middle of a 
buffalo track, so that the enraged reptile might strike 
at the body of the buffaloes as they passed by. In 
this manner it is asserted that as many as ten buffaloes 
have been killed in one day by one puff adder. The 
body of the first buffalo killed would be described as 
being poisoned, but the bodies of the other victims 
would be considered wholesome for eating. 

Nearly the whole of the second volume is devoted 
to a description of the various tribes, copiously illus- 
trated by severely Bowdlerised photographs. There 
seems to be an infinite difference between the various 
races as to their morality. Uganda seems to be almost 
eaten up with syphilis, although it has prevailed to 
such an extent that the people are now said to be 
becoming immune. ‘This disease was introduced by 
the Arabs or by the traders from the coast. One of 
the finest races, the Masai, is dying out owing to the 
increasing reluctance of the men to settle down in 
the married state and beget children. The women 
also, who are very immoral, are becoming increasingly 
infertile. On the other hand, the pigmies appear to be 


extremely moral, and a sense of decency is often very 
highly developed, especially among those races who 
dispense with clothes as a superfluity. But the habits 
of human beings in the matter of dress are quite 
inscrutable. Among the Baganda it was a punishable 
offence for a man to expose any part of his leg above 
the knee. At the same time the wives of the king 
were in the habit of attending his court perfectly 
naked. The Baganda, however, regard nudity on the 
part of the male as one of the worst offences which 
hurnan beings can commit; but on the other hand, 
Sir Harry Johnston describes tribe after tribe in 
which both males and females are innocent even 
of fig-leaves. Sir Harry Johnston declares that the 
naked races are much less prurient-minded than is 
the case among clothed peoples. This is still the 
case among American Indians in many parts of South 
America, and amongst the Australian aborigines. But 
the book is a perfect storehouse of all manner of 
information as to the habits and customs of African 
peoples who have not yet been influenced by the 
impact of European civilisation. 

One of the most extraordinary things for which Sir 
Harry Johnston vouches is the extent to which a 
single chief is sometimes able to stamp his own 
physique upon the whole tribe. An old veteran of 
the Nilotic race, of the name of Liada, is said to have 
been the father of one thousand children, more or less. 
He is still living at the age of ninety. Another chief 
is known to have seven hundred children, most of 
whom bear an unmistakable resemblance to their 
sire. 

On reading chapter after chapter of these descrip- 
tions of native tribes and customs, we cannot help 
feeling how interesting it would be if some Bantu Sir 
Harry Johnston could visit this country and write us 
from his standpoint an account of English manners 
and customs and sum us up from an ethical point of 
view, as Sir Harry Johnston sums up the state of 
morality in the Bantu tribes. I wonder whether such 
an observer would be able to say, as he does, that 
among us, as among the Bantus, the appreciation of 
female chastity is distinctly rising, while at the same | 
time young men find debauchery no longer fashion- 
able and endeavour to marry early, and become 
fathers of families. “ If ever a race needed a Puritan 
revival to save it from extinction it is the Baganda ; 
and if ever Christian missions did positive and 
unqualified good among a negro race this good has 
been accomplished in Uganda, where their teaching 
has turned the current of the more intelligent people’s 
thoughts towards the physical advantages of chastity.” 

Of the native as a whole Sir Harry speaks well. 
He does not believe, despite all that is said concern- 
ing their savagery, that they are primarily responsible 
for outrages on white men. If Europeans pass 
through their country, taking no liberties with 
their women and respecting the rights of property, 
and, what is most important of all, seeing that their 
native porters are equally scrupulous, they will seldom 
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or never be interfered with; but when the natives 
who accompany a European traveller seize every 
opportunity for outrage and rapine, it is natural that 
the inhabitants of the country upon which they enter 
should take every opportunity of exterminating such 
noxious creatures from the face of the earth. 
Drunkenness is very prevalent among some of the 
tribes ; and the natives in Central Africa, he declares, 
are far more frequently drunk on their own native 
fermented liquors than the negroes of the West Coast 
are upon trade rum. 

Still, take them altogether, the natives seem to be 
very much like ourselves, and the resemblance crops up 
continually in all kinds of odd ways. Even the native 
roads of Uganda, for instance, are made as straight as 
the roads of the Romans, and Sir Harry is constantly 
telling us that the cave men are living in exactly the 
same conditions as those of our remote ancestors 
hundreds of thousands of years ago in these small 
islands. In some respects they are superior to us. 
Perfect brutes, he says, are commoner among white 
men than black ; and in many other ways there seem 
to be a good many things that we could learn from 
our dark-skinned brothers. The influence of climate 
and environment upon life, both physical and moral, 
is frequently insisted upon. One of the oddest 
instances of this is the tendency of the natives who 
live in the marshy Nile Valley to approximate to the 
physical appearance of storks. They are tall, lean, 
and spare, with small heads, long necks, and legs with 
powerful thighs, but singularly lean and lank between 
the knee and the heel. There is hardly any calf to 
the leg. They stride through the rushes just like 
storks, and more curious still, are accustomed for an 
hour at a time to stand motionless on one leg, 
supporting the other from above the knee. 

The butterflies are more gorgeous in their shimmer- 
ing colour than the most brilliant of dreams. They are 
so numerous and so dazzling in their colours as often to 
be indistinguishable from the flowers upon which they 
alight, and when they fly they seem like flowers let 
loose. Very different are the locust swarms, through 
the whizzing ‘millions of which Sir Harry Johnston 
has frequently ridden with great personal discomfort. 
When the locusts arrive they cover the landscape 
with the yellow obscurity of a London fog. They 
settle upon your hair, your hands and your back, pro- 
ducing an inclination to vomit with their intensely 
disagreeable smell. 

In his history of the Uganda Protectorate Sir 
Harry Johnston speaks with great reserve and skips 
gingerly over the more dubious incidents of the 
earlier periods of misrule. There is, fortunately, no 
tzetze fly. There are, however, plenty of monkeys 


and baboons, which at present are untrained to 
work. Sir Harry Johnston thinks that the ancient 
Egyptians not only tamed the African baboons, but 
trained them to be useful animals in gathering fruits 
and performing other services. 
of this art, 


He regrets the loss 
He knows from personal experience 
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that baboons can very easily be tamed, but work he 
finds abhorrent to their nature. If only we can 
re-learn the secret we might recruit our servants, our 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, from these 
simian relatives of man. 

But there is no end to all these ingenious specu- 
lations. The book, “ The Uganda Protectorate,” will 
long continue to be an inexhaustible storehouse or 
encyclopedia of information on all kinds of subjects 
connected with Central Africa, Sir Harry Johnston 











A distant view of Ruwenzari’s highest peak. 


is a sympathetic although humorous observer, and his 
writing possesses the charm of limpid lucidity. It is 
further set off by numerous photographs and sketches, 
some of which he has kindly permitted us to reproduce 
here. , 
III].—HIS FUTURE. 

In the first sentence of this article I said that 
Sir Harry Johnston is the same stature as Napoleon 
Buonaparte. It is not only in feet and inches that 
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he xesembles the great Corsican. Like him he is a 
man of restless energy and of inordinate ambition. 
Sir Harry Johnston in many respects resembles Mr. 
Rhodes, and in nothing so much as in bringing to the 
extension and the consolidation of the Empire the 
same fiery zeal which has hitherto been found among 
the propagandists of religious creeds. This devotion 
to the Empire is easily explicable on the part of a 
man like Sir Harry Johnston. He has seen vast 
parts of territory in the Dark Continent converted 
from pandemonium, if not into paradise at least 
into a region in which wholesale human. sacrifice 
was suppressed, internecine war was prohibited, and 
millions of men enabled to possess their fields in peace. 
When the Christian missionary points to the triumphs 
of the Cross, the Imperialist of the Rhodesian- 
Johnston school points to vast provinces from which 
the devils of tribal war, slave-trade, cannibalism and 
the poisoning known as witchcraft have been 
exorcised. Hence it is not surprising that these 
men, vague in their own religious beliefs, frankly 
confining their range of vision to the visible world, 
feel that the strengthening of the Empire is as 
noble and in its essence as religious a task as most 
Christian missionaries feel concerning the extension of 
the Christiancreed. They believe, with a belief which 
is not so much a faith as a certainty of absolute know- 
ledge, that the extension of the civilising sovereignty 
of Great Britain carries in its wake unspeakable blessing 
to millions of human beings, who for centuries 
had been the helpless victims of human beasts of 
prey, who had failed to evolve. peace from war, or 
civilisation from savagery. It is only natural that they, 
being of the Apostolic temperament, should work for 
empire as Loyola and St. Benedict worked for the 
Church. It is easy to see the shadows in the brilliant 
picture which fascinates their imagination. ‘The 
Church also has its shadows, and these mundane friars 
of militant Imperialism find little difficulty in per- 
suading themselves that in the establishment of the 
Pax Britannica over vast regions of the uncivilised 
continents they are serving the Prince of Peace by 
beating swords into ploughshares and spears into 
pruning-hooks much more effectively and speedily 
than they would have done by having diverted their 
energies to the distribution of tracts and the preaching 
of sermons. 

Yet, at the same time, paradoxical though it may 
appear, Sir Harry Johnston at this moment is more 
disposed to be a Little Englander than almost 
any other of our public men. His point of view 
is this: ~The Empire as a whole has undertaken the 
discharge of great responsibilities, and has laden itself 
with heavy burdens for the benefit of humanity ; 
but the whole cost of discharging these responsibilities 
is thrown upon the Mother Country, while the pros- 
perous self-governing Colonies (with the exception of 
the Dutch of South Africa) refuse to contribute even 
the widow’s mite towards the enormous expenditure of 
our Imperial policy. Ifthe great self-governing Colonies 
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prefer to take all the benefits of the free insurance offered 
by the Mother Country, without contributing anything 
to the up-keep of the concern, Sir Harry Johnston is 
very much disposed to concentrate upon Africa, 
India, and the Mediterranean, leaving the self- 
governing Colonies to be, if they please, as inde- 
pendent in name as they are in reality. 

The question arises, What is likely to be the future 
of this remarkable man? It is a question which goes 
to the root of many other questions, one of the first 
of which is whether the Empire can afford to be 
served by agents as masterful and as ambitious as Sir 
Harry Johnston has proved himself to be. In the 
opinion of some, at least, men like the late Commis- 
sioner of Uganda are out of place in the diplomatic 
service, whose first principle is that of strict sub- 
ordination to official superiors. ‘There is an element 
of truth inf this doctrine, but rigidly insisted upon 
it would tend to reduce the diplomatic staff to a 
dead level of mediocrity, and make our Consuls and 
Ambassadors little better than marionettes manipulated 
by clerks in Downing Street. If that theory of the 
diplomatic service is to prevail, then certainly there is 
no room for Sir Harry Johnston in the well-drilled 
phalanx of diplomatic tools. 

As every step of his career has shown, he is a man 
of vigorous individuality, accustomed to think for 
himself, tolerably—some might say -intolerably— 
cocksure, with the cocksureness which comes of long 
and painstaking investigation of facts as they are and 
of men as he knows them. He belongs to the almost 
extinct type of diplomatist, of whom Sir Robert 
Morier was the latest and most distinguished repre- 
sentative. Men like Morier, Milner, and Johnston, 
although nominally subordinates of the Foreign Office, 
never accept this subordination as other than con- 
ventional. It is an article of their faith that the man 
on the spot ought to be the man on horseback, and if 
the Foreign or Colonial Office objects to their ideas, then 
this opposition, so far from being regarded as fatal to 
the execution of their designs, is only one obstacle 
more which must be overcome or circumvented. A 
Downing Street which cotld co-ordinate the energies 
and direct towards a common objective the masterful 
personalities of such men would be infinitely more 
powerful than a Downing Street served by obedient 
puppets at the end of a telegraph wire. But is 
Downing Street capable of driving such demons of 
fiery steeds, of disciplining such inordinate ambi- 
tions, and compelling the loyal allegiance of men of 
character and originality by the force of its intellectual 
ascendency ? If it is—and those who know the 
present Foreign Office staff from its illustrious chief 
down to its latest recruit, are better able to express 
an opinion than rank outsiders—so much the better. 
But if there is no master hand at the Foreign 
Office capable of commanding the confidence and 
respect of these subordinates, men like Sir Harry 
Johnston are better in’ Parliament than in the 
diplomatic service. 
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** O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” BURNS. 


EACE and the Coronation naturally monopolised 
most attention last month. The caricaturists of 
British birth cannot be said to have risen to 

the occasion. Even Mr. Gould hardly did justice to 
the theme. 





Westminster Gazette.] 


Peace: ‘‘ Thank you, Lord Kitchener. I knew you would be a good 
friend to me.” 


The artist of oonshine is no better. 
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Moonshine.} 
To be Sung in Unison. 


_* Come, birdie, come, and live with me.” 


The cartoon in AZelbourne Punch is at least better 


drawn. 


{April 27. 
Is it Peace? 
Botua: “I am sure you will like to make the acquaintance of this 
gentle lady, Lord Kitchener.” 
KircHEeNerR: “ Most delighted ; glad to see you in such good company. 
Hope to become better acquainted with you, Madam.” 


The American cartoons are more to the point. Here, 
for instance, are two from the Minneapolis Fournal. 




















Minneapolis Fournal.| [June 2. 


They’ve both had enough. 
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Ulk. and Kladderadatsch both think less of Peace 
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Minneapolis Fourna?.| 





[May 30. \ Uth. Peace. 
CHAMBERLAIN: “‘ Now let us dig diligently for gold.” 


Lest we Forget, 


The following cartoon in K/adderadatsch introduces 

















¥ not Mr. Chamberlain but John Bull. 
Mr. Opper, in the Mew York Fournal, takes occasion - ' 
to remind Uncle Sam that the Philippine War is still 
going on. = 
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New York Fournal.] 








Lune 6. Kladderadatsch.} Bi [June 15. 
4 The One Inharmonious Note. The Lion of the Transvaal. 
7 oo ™ aye + * Damnation ! 3 is dead 
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Der Wakre Facob.] {June 17. 


The Dove of Peace. 


The grouping of the Powers in relation to the question 
of Peace is amusingly hit off by a Stuttgart artist, who 
fears that the dove of Peace stands a good chance of 
being eaten up by the fierce carnivores amidst which she 
has alighted; : 

A prophet, they say, has no honour in his own country, 
but here is how the New Zealand caricaturist pays 
homage to King Dick. 
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New Zealand Graphic.) 
The Lone Drum-Major. 


“Tt is the manifest disposition of Mr. Seddon to grip ageneral “sway. His 
hand needs careful Australian watching. It seems to be his aim, in taking 
the lead in larger Australasian affairs, to call the tune for the Commonwealth 
Government on all these questions.” —Sydney Telegraph. 








Sauissury: ‘Be not terrified, brave Boers! This dog will not more bite you, the positive 
Englishman promises it to you. On this pale, that I keep, the dove repose itself. Accept the 
promises of this trap, and you, Kriiger, possessor of the crown that Holland have given to you, feast 
our and your new King. 


” 


The Italians, as usually, spread themselves at large. 
To the artist of the Papagad/o the treaty of Peace is only 
a cleverly-baited trap. The English of the inscription 


shows manifest improvement. 

By way of transition from the conclusion of Peace to 
the Coronation, I quote the Sydney Bulletin’s gibe at 
Seddon. 





Sydney Bulletin.} 
The Power behind the Throne. 


CHAMBERLAIN: ‘“‘The terms you propose, Mr. Kruger, are eminently 
satisfactory, and will probably be accepted; but I can give you no definite 
answer until I hear from Mr, Seddon,” 


[April 19. 
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The Coronation of Alfonso the Thirteenth, followed as 
it was immediately by a Ministerial crisis, suggests to 
the artist of the Chicago Record-Herald the following 


version of “ Uneasy lies the head that wears a Crown.” 





Chicago Record-Heraild.| 


[May 15. 


Kine Atronso XIII. or Spatn: ‘I’m beginning to believe in that ‘ 13’ 
superstition.” 


That the general uneasiness affects others besides 
crowned heads is the lesson of the cartoon in S7mplicis- 
simus, which uses the eruption in Martinique to point a 
moral nearer home. 

A pleasanter picture is that which thus describes the 
rush of all the Powers to relieve thé distress of the victims 
of the volcano. 














Chicago Record-Herald.} 
Now is the time when they all pull together. 


[May 14. 





Simplicissimus.] 


There is also in Europe a slumbering volcano which may suddenly gyer- 
. Whelm us with fresh eruptions, 


The Neue Glihlicher, of Vienna, laments that in 
Belgium at least the forces of Socialism and Liberalism 
would not pull together to till the black earth of Belgian 
Clericalism. 





[June 5. 


Neue Glihlicher.] : 
Belgium. 
No wonder that the struggle for universal suffrage miscarried when such 
an ill-matched pair are yoked together to plough land so black. 
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The change of Ministry in France suggests to the 
Nebelspalter a lament over M. Waldeck - Rousseau’s 
desertion of the ship in the hour of danger. 
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al/ Z 
Nebelspalter.) 
Is it in the hour of danger the helmsman should desert the ship? 





The probable fate of*the new French Ministry is 
oe cruelly foreshadowed by the cartoon of Le 
Grelot. 
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1. Trouillot. 5. Vallé. 


2. Maruéjouls. 3. Doumergue. 4. Chaumié. 


6. Pelletan. 7. Rouvier. 8. Mougeot.. 9. André. 10. Delcassé. 11. Combes. 
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The subject of the Colonial Conference is naturally 
much to the front. The Sydney Bulletin evidently has 
misgivings as to Mr. Barton’s ability to hold his own 
against Mf. Chamberlain. 





Sydney Bulletin.) [April 29. 


Imperial Preferential Duties. 


The Prime Minister will accordingly go to London with a perfectly open 
mind, will listen to what is said at the conference, and will undertake to 
report the outcome to his colleagues without binding himself to any given 
course, 


Le Rire, continuing its exceedingly clever “Monuments 
Anthumes,” gives us this sculpture of Joe Chamberlain 
as a sinister bird of evil nailed to a barn-door. 
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KING EDWARD ‘IS TO HAVE A RIVAL SHOW. 
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THE Topic oF THE MOonruH. 


a 


THE PEACE OF VEREENIGING—AND AFTER? 


HE topic of the month in London has been 
the postponement of the Coronation, but of 
that so much has been said. in the news- 

papers that there is no need to refer to the 
subject in these pages. What is of much more 
practical importance is to discuss the peace which 
has been arrived at in South Africa. 
thing to be noted about that peace is that once again 
the Boers have manifested the extraordinary mag- 
nanimity of character which they have displayed 
at every stage in the whole of the long-drawn-out 
contest. The frank and hearty manner in which they 
have accepted their defeat has compelled even 
the “most grudging of their calumniators to admit 
that they possess to an extraordinary extent those 
manly virtues which our newspapers have for the most 
part so conspicuously failed to display. 


THE FIRST EPIC OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The long and g'orious epic of the Boer struggle for 
independence has been magnificently crowned by the 
splendid mannerin which they have consented toregister 
for a time the failure of one of the gallantest struggles 
which any nation has ever fought for its right to exist. 
In the ending of the war, as throughout its course, all 
the honour and all the glory have fallen to their share, 
and richly they have deserved it. Even the most 
ignoble of the writers who have discredited the. 
English name by the foul libels which they have been 
eager to disseminate concerning the burghers of South 
Africa have been constrained to add an unwilling 
tribute to the bravery, heroism, and high spirit of the 
men whose country we have devastated, and on 
whose women and children we have waged a merciless 
war. 

“ BROTHER BOER” VINDICATED. 


-It is with a grim and sardonic satisfaction that I 
record the utterances of our Jingo press at the begin- 
ning and the close of the war. ‘Three years ago they 
told us a single army corps was sufficient to crush the 
insolent burghers, who were constantly described in 
such terms of contumely that it was an absolute amaze- 
ment to many of our soldiers when they first met 
them in battle to find that they were white men like 
themselves. In those days we sallied forth, in the 
insolence of our invincible might, lusting to avenge 
Majuba, and vindicate by a signal display of our 
military prowess the reality of our Imperial power. 
Since then we have sent in battle array to South 
Africa about 388,000 armed men. We have spent 
4,200,000,000 sterling, and at last, after two years and 
seven months incessant fighting, by the unstinted employ- 
ment of arson and starvation, among other methods of 


barbarism, we have succeeded not in extorting uncon- 
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ditional surrender, but in compelling the remnant of 
the Boers to lay down their rifles on honourable terms 
which, if honestly fulfilled by us, will in a short time 
enable the defeated of yesterday to exercise the domi- 
nating influence in the government of South Africa. 
For very shame the foulest Thersites of our Jingo press 
cannot now forbear acknowledging the extraordinary 
qualities of our gallant foes. At the beginning of 
the war I was scouted and flouted from one end 
of the kingdom to the other for daring to speak 
of my “brother Boer.” To-day our “brother Boer” 
is the term adopted by the very journals which three 
years ago had no words of contempt foul enough to 
hurl at the men whose territories they busted to 
conquer. 
THE REAL HEROES OF THE WAR. 


Already, even with the Man in the Street, 
Botha, De Wet, and Delarey are recognised as 
the real heroes of the war. Of the four English 
generals whose names are familiar to the public, 
Buller is more or less under a cloud; the popularity 
of Lord Roberts did not survive the discovery that 
he had left all the hard work of the war-to be accom- 
plished by his successor ; General French, although: a 
brilliant cavalry soldier, can hardly be regarded as a 
popular hero; while the universal admiration which 
Lord Kitchener commands is due much more to the 
fact that he has made peace and won the liking of 
the Boers than to any brilliant military exploit that 
can be placed to his credit. If this is the case, even 
now, when the bitter memories of the war are still 
fresh upon us, is it too much to prophesy that before 
ten years are oyer hardly a schoolboy in the land 
but will not feel that the story of this war is one of 
the most humiliating in the long and chequered 
annals of the British Empire ? 


THE VICTORY OF THE VANQUISHED, 


Every day that passes brings into clearer relief the 
enormous disproportion between the army of sub- 
jugation and the gallant few who, with a bravery 
worthy of the days of Leonidas, defended their 
native hills against the hordes of the conqueror. 
The names of De Wet and Botha and Delarey 
will be remembered with the same admiration with 
which everyone now regards the Bruce of Bannock- 
burn, Sir William Wallace, and George Washington. 
Who remembers the names of the unfortunate 
generals who in the Seven Years’ War we sent 
out to crush the aspirations of our American 
colonists? Their names have perished in oblivion, 
while that of Washington, whom they failed to 
conquer, is hailed as that of the greatest Englishman 
of the eighteenth century. Throughout the world 
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there is already only one opinion as to those with 
whom lie the honours of the war. The Boers defended 
their liberty like heroes, and submitted to the mevit- 
able like gentlemen. 

OUR CRIME AGAINST NATIONALITY. 

However satisfactory this may be to those who, in 
good report or ill, have enthusiastically supported the 
cause of justice and of nationality in the war which 
is now ended, it would be a great mistake to assume 
that all our difficulties are over in South Africa 
because the Boers have proved themselves to be the 
better men. They have extorted our respect, and 
after a time the contrast between their conduct and 
ours will no doubt make us all heartily ashamed of 
ourselves, We are, however, so far from having 
arrived at that pitch of sanity that there are some 
who are not ashamed amongst us to speak of the 
“extraordinary generosity” of our terms, and to re- 
gard the ruthless extinction of two Republics as a 
signal illustration of British liberality. People who 
can believe that can, of course, believe anything. 
A policy which, in defiance of every recognised rule 
of civilised warfare, adopted devastation and in- 
cendiarism as a method of military coercion, and 
which has done to death more helpless women and 
children than all the Boers we killed under arms, 
will remain on record as an ineffaceable blot upon 
the annals not of our history only, but the history of 
humanity. No crumbs of charity reluctantly conceded 
at the last hour to the nationality whose indepen- 
dence and existence we have destroyed can count as 
a feather weight in the scale of impartial justice. 
The fact that we have overwhelmed the Boers by our 
armed forces gave us no moral right to destroy their 
independent existence as States. ‘Those who hold 
the contrary may yet find reason to lament the blood- 
stained precedent of this annexation. 

SUPPOSE IT WERE CANADA! 

Of course it will be said that there is no hardship in 
being annexed against their will to an empire so 
liberal as that of Great Britain. It would be interesting 
to hear what those who use this argument would say 
ifthe United States were forcibly to annex Canada. 
The Americans would argue, and with reason, that the 
Republican form of government is more advanced 
and represents a higher type of civilisation than the 
“effete monarchy” of which the Canadian Dominion 
had been a vassal. The Canadians are by no means 
as distinct a nationality as the Dutch of South Africa. 
Is there one man, woman or child in Great Britain 
who would not indignantly repudiate these pleas of 
American annexationists as an inexcusable insult added 
to an unpardonable injury ? 

THE TERMS OF PEACE. 

When we examine the terms of peace it is difficult 
not to feel some degree of amazement at the extra- 
ordinary ease with which Mr. Chamberlain succeeded 
in palming off upon a credulous public this legend 
of the exceeding generosity of the terms of peace. 
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The statement that a free grant of 43,000,000 had 
been made by the victors to the vanquished impressed 
the imagination of the unreflecting crowd, and as the 
mass of people never read Blue Books there is some 
difficulty in convincing them as to the real meaning 
of this 43,000,000 sterling. Anyone who takes the 
trouble, however, to compare the terms of peace pro- 
visionally agreed upon with the Boers at Vereeniging, 
and the d:aft finally insisted upon by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, can see in a moment how this delusion arose. In 
the original arrangement the £ 3,000,000 free grant 
appears in its right position as the acknowledgment by 
the annexing State of the legal obligations entered 
into by the conquered State before the extinction of 
its independence. 
THE ALLEGED “ FREE GRANT.” 

In other words, the £3,000,000 free grant is 
neither more nor less than the acceptance of the 
floating debt of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, which was incurred when they com- 
mandeered gold and stock in order to carry on the war. 
As we annexed these States we succeeded to their 
liabilities, and the so-called free grant in the original 
terms is set forth as being neither more nor less than 
this acceptance of the obligation to discharge the 
debts incurred by the States which we had annexed. 
But this did not suit Mr. Chamberlain, and, as the 
despatches show, he insisted upon altering the position 
of the clause relating to the restocking of the farms so 
as to make it appear that this £ 3,000,000 free grant 
was to make provision for the necessities of the 
burghers, instead of being hypothecated, as it is in 
truth, to the payment of the debts of the extinguished 
States. General Botha was quite correct when last 
year he stated that in every civilised State the debts 
of a conquered territory were assumed by the 
conqueror; and £3,000,000 is certainly not one 
penny too much to meet the obligations represented 
by the notes and receipts given by the two Republics 
for the goods which they commandeered for the service 
of the war. Among these goods was over a quarter 
of a million of gold, which was commandeered 
at the very outbreak of the war, the repayment 
of which will make a considerable hole in the 
43,000,000 of free grant. Many of the Boer receipts 
were given not to burghers of the Republic, but to the 
Cape and Natal colonists in the districts overrun by 
the commandos. 

THE “GENEROSITY” OF SHYLOCK. 

Of the £3,000,000, therefore, only a portion 
will pass into the hands of the Boers, and it will, 
probably be found, as .a matter of fact, that when 
the floating debt of the Republics has been met, there 
is not one penny piece left over for the restocking ot 
the farms or the rebuilding of the farmsteads.- ‘This 
has to be provided for not by any free grant, but ty a 
loan which will bear no interest for two years, Lut 
afterwards must bear interest at 3 per cent., and be 
repaid in a term of years. By the original terms of 
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peace arranged by Lord Kitchener the loan had to 
be without interest, the 3 per ceni. was added by 
-Mr. Chamberlain with the instinct of a Shylock ; but 
-even thus limited there are some inscrutable minds 
which see in this provision the beneficence of a great 
and- wealthy empire. 


. OUR OBLIGATIONS UNDER THE HAGUE RULES. 


But if this provision is examined for a moment, it 
will be perceived that so far from being a manifesta- 
‘tion of generosity, it is the most shameful shirking 
of a plain legal obligation. Atthe Hague Conference 
the representatives of all the Powers, England 
‘being foremost, set to work to codify the 
laws of war. ‘The Convention which they drew 
up embodied in plain and simple language the 
rules of civilised warfare which we accepted and 
which we professed ourselves ready to act upon. 
These rules set forth in the most emphatic language 
that private property is inviolable in war. Under the 
dire necessity of warfare it may be seized or 
destroyed ; but only on condition that it is paid for in 
cash by the conqueror, and if that is not possible at 
the moment, he must in every case give a receipt, 
which he must discharge at the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. So stringent is this rule that Article 53 of the 
Convention lays down in terms that even when private 
property can be used for the purpose of military 
operations, such as depots of arms or munitions of 
war, it can only be taken by the invading army on 
condition that at the close of the war due compensa- 
tion is paid for it. Now what happened in the 
‘Transvaal and the Free State ? 


COMPENSATION FOR PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


Under the plea of the necessity of war our 
sent out scores of mobile 
columns charged with no other commission than 
that af burning homesteads, cutting down orchards, 
destroying growing crops, and driving off or 
slaughtering all the livestock on the farms. This 
was a method of barbarism for precedents: to which 
it is needful to go back to the devastation of the 
Carnatic by Hyder Ali, or the devastation of the 
Palatinate by Tilly. It was excused, however, and 
defended on the ground that war was war, and that 
military necessity knew no law. I have always scorned 
the plea, but let us grant that the Government is 
entitled to this excuse. What follows? Nothing 
more nor less than this—that the rebuilding of every 
Boer farmstead, the restocking of every Boer farm, 


-the replanting of every orchard, the repair of every 


dam, the restitution of all furniture and household 
goods seized by the mobile columns in the course of 
the last two years of warfare is our clear legal obligation. 
We awe the Boers payment in full for all the devas- 
tatian which we have inflicted upon their private 
property. How many millions the repayment of 
indemnity and compensation for such devastation will 
amount to is another matter. It may be £10,000,000; 
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it may be £20,000,000. But whether it be ten, or 
whether it be twenty, it is our plain legal obligation 
from the point of view of incemscionel law to pay it 
to the last farthing. 


q - 
A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Until we pay our debts it is no use talking about 
generosity, and the proposal to discharge our debts 
by granting our creditor a loan on his undertaking to 
repay it with 3 per cent. interest in instalments -is a 
monstrosity only too much in keeping with the rest of 
the delusions which we have cherished during the war. 

So far from recognising this elementary truth, Mr. 
Chamberlain has taken the earliest opportunity of 
expressly repudiating any idea that the Government 
recognises its responsibility to compensate the victims 
of this war. In reply to Sir H. Bhownagree he 
stated :— 

It is not the fact that we have promised to all the Boers 
who have suffered loss by the war in South Africa compensation 
and assistance. What we have promised is that to those who 
are unable to provide for themselves the necessary implements 
for the resumption of their industry, there shail be such assist- 
ance given. 

HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 

’ From this it would seem that instead of an honest 
discharge of our obligations by the indemnification of 
all persons whose private property has been burnt or 
otherwise destroyed, by the order of the military 
authorities, all that we intend to do is to dole out 
some more or less eleemosynary grants by way of loan 
for the purpose of purchasing ploughs, carts and other 
instruments of agriculture which were destroyed by 
the orders of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener. 
Mr. Chamberlain, of course, may speak as he often 
does, in total ignorance of the facts of the situa- 
tion upon which he poses as a responsible authority. 
What is to be hoped is that Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Milner have given the Boers to understand that we 
are going to deal with them as if we were honest men, 
and not midnight thieves and plundering bandits. If 
that be so, there is a possibility that we may be per- 
mitted by the destinies to undo some portion of the 
mischief which we have done in South Africa, and 
to re-establish peace in the regions which we have 
devastated with fire and sword. But everything 
depends upon that. If the policy suggested in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s answer is to be pursued, there will be 
no rest in South Africa. 


THE TEST QUESTION. 


In conversation with the leading Boers who happen 
to be in Europe at the present time I found that 
everything with them would turn upon one question : 
Did the Government mean to put them back upon 
the land and let them live once more as self-respecting 
citizens of a self-governing State, or did they mean to 
take advantage of the havoc wrought by war in order 
to reduce the burghers to a mere horde of bywoners, 
landless people who were dependent upon the 
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Government dole for their ability to preserve a pre- 
carious existence in the ruins of their former homes. 
If the Government mean to do the square thing, and 
to rebuild the farms, restock them, replant the 
orchards, and repair the dams, and to do it not as an 
act of charity, but as a simple payment of a debt 
which they have incurred with their eyes open, know- 
ing perfectly well the obligations which they were 
undertaking, then the Boers will make an honest 
attempt to establish a selfgoverning Colony under the 
But if, on the contrary, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s liné is to be taken, then there is 
nothing before us but an Ireland in South Africa 
infinitely more dangerous than the Ireland which is at 
our doors. 
AN IRELAND IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A leading Boer statesman said to me the other day 
that they might be driven to make an Ireland in 
South Africa, but that they-did not wish to do so, for 
in their opinion the Irish had not done too well for 
themselves by a policy of irreconcilable antagonism. 
If, however, as in times past, every promise which 
England made is broken both in letter and in 
spirit, and the Dutch wake up to discover that the 
fair words with which they were treated by Lord 
Kitchener have been but as the grain spread by the 
fowler in order to lure birds within his nets, then the 
outlook in South Africa is dark indeed. For the 
present I prefer to hope that the plain ruling of 
international law’ may reinforce the promptings of 
commonsense and political expediency, and that at 
last at the eleventh hour the British Government may 
attempt to act up to its high-sounding professions in 
South Africa. 


IF SOUTH AFRICA IS TO KEEP OUR FLAG— 


In that case South Africa may continue under the 
British flag. ‘This is true, although the relations of the 
two races will for generations to come be inflamed by 
the bitter memories of the last two years of devastation 
and of child-slaughter—I do not say of carnage, for 
carnage in the battlefield, curiously enough, seldom 
leaves long memories behind it; what people 
remember is the destruction of their homes and the 
doing to death of their women and children, and of 
these bitter memories we have left only too many in 
South Africa. But although. the names of Milner, 
Chamberlain and Roberts will dwell in the memory of 
South African Dutch as the names of Claverhouse 
and Judge Jeffreys dwelt in the memories of 
the Scotch Covenanters and English Liberals, the 
races as a whole may settle down together, with the 
result that as the descendants of the Covenanters have 
practically governed Scotland for the last two hundred 
years, so the descendants of the men who fought 
under Botha, De Wet, and Delarey will govern South 
Africa under the British flag. They have the in- 
destructible virile elements of national greatness. 
They have not forgotten the duty of multiplying and 
increasing and replenishing the earth. Hence, if we 


act fairly by them, treat both races with equal justice, 
and allow them their fair share in the government of 
the country in which they live, the odds are very 
heavy that the first occupant of Groote Schuur 
as Prime Minister of Federated South Africa will be 
a Dutchman. 


—IT MUST BE GOVERNED BY THE DUTCH. 


Where, then, cry the impatient Jingoes, are the 
fruits of the war? ‘The fruits of the war are to be 
sought in the humbling and chastening lessons 
which it has administered to the vanity and vain- 
glory of the British Philistine. If he seeks for 
fruits in the shape of direct domination and the sub- 
jugation of the Dutch in South Africa, he will grasp 
Dead Sea fruits, fair on the outside, but full of bitter 
ashes within. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
instead of allowing the Dutch equal rights -in the 
governance of South Africa with the British minority, 
we attempt to invert the pyramid, and subject the 
Dutch majority to the artificially gerrymandered 
ascendency of those self-called loyalists who are 


in every country the bane of Empire. They 
may suspend the Cape Constitution. They 
may gerrymander the constituencies so as to 


create a factitious majority for themselves in the Cape 
Parliament, they may continue to govern the annexed 
territories as Crown Colonies for an indefinite period. 
They may pack the judicial’ Bench with the young 
prigs from Oxford, after Lord Milner’s own heart ; and 
they may maintain a semblance of order in the country 
by a constabulary with the traditions and the discipline 
of the Royal Irish. ‘They may do all that, and what 
will be the result: Only this—that after five or ten 
years the whole of South Africa, Outlander and Dutch, 
will be united in solid opposition to the British rule, 
and we shall see a United States of South Africa not 
under the British flag. 

The plain English of it all is that if the flag is to 
continue in South Africa the Government of the 
country must be predominantly Dutch. And if we 
attempt to make it predominantly British, the only 
result will be that we shall neither keep our ascen- 
dency nor our flag. 


WHAT SHOULD BE OUR OBJECTIVE ? 


Let us now look facts frankly inthe face. Let 
us assume that the insanity that has prevailed in 
Downing Street for the last three years is replaced 
by the sober common sense of self-governing English- 
men. What should be our objective ? Surely everyone 
will agree that the great object which ought to be 
pursued in season and out of season by every means 
within the resources of civilisation is to convince the 
Dutch that we mean to deal honestly by them, to win 
back the confidence which we have forfeited by the 
diplomacy of Lord Milner, and to show them that, 
although we have warred against them for two years 
and seven months, we have been taught in the bloody 
winepress of war that we cannot govern Africa 
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without their consent, their co-operation, and their 


good-will. 


A PROPOSED CONSTITUENT CONVENTION. 


The most effective means of doing this would be, 
it seems to me, to 
constitute .at once a THE SOUTH AFRICAN REVIEW 


to discharge our debts in compensation for private 
property burnt and destroyed in the course of the war. 


CONDITIONES SINE QUIBUS NON. 


Given those two things—the payment of the debt 
which we owe to private 
persons under interna- 





constituent Convention, 
nominated by the 
Crown, on which ll 
the leading Boers would 
sit side by side with the 
representatives of the 
other Colonies and of 
Rhodesia, for the pur- 
pose of drawing up a 
Federal Constitution for 
South Africa. If such a 
Convention were nomi- 
nated as the sequel of 
the Coronation, and 
Steyn, Fischer, Wessels, 
Wolmarans, Botha, De 
Wet and Delarey were 
invited to take their 
seats as equals with the 
representatives of the 
Cape Colony, Natal and 
Rhodesia for the pur- 
pose of framing the 
Federal Constitution for 
the South African Com- 
monwealth, and of de- 
vising means for the 
restoration of self- 
government in the con- 
quered territories and in 
Rhodesia, the first great 
step will have been taken 
towards convincing our 
Dutch fellow - subjects 








tional law in the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange 
Free State, and the 
summoning of a con- 
stituent Convention, 
equally composed of 
British and Dutch, for 
the framing of the Con- 
stitution of Federated 
South Africa, and there 


South Africa. But do 
not let our high-flying 
Jingoes for one moment 
imagine that peace can 
be had on any other 
terms than those of the 
frank, full, and equal 
admission of the Dutch 
in South Africa to all 
the privileges and rights 
of self-governing citi- 
zens... Those who know 
South Africa best are 
well aware that the in- 
evitable result of such a 
policy would be to 
restore to the Dutch 
that ascendency in the 
government of South 
Africa which the war 
was waged in a vain 
attempt to destroy. It 
rests upon natural 
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that we mean what we 
say, and intend to act 
up to our promises. But prior to any constituent 
Convention it is necessary that the prisoners should 
be brought back without delay, and that there should 
be no grudging of whatever millions are necessary 


causes, its foundations 
lie in the Dutch cradle, 
and whatever doubt there might have been as to its in- 
evitable triumph was destroyed when the whole race was 
deemed worthy of passing through that baptism of blood 
which was terminated by the Peace of Vereeniging. 








may be a real peace in. 
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OBJECT LESSONS IN WAR AND PEACE. 





OPENING OF THE BLOCH MUSEUM IN LUCERNE. 


world, and will continue to speak through the 
Museum of War and Peace which he has created 
on the shores of the Lake of Lucerne, and which was 


J EAN DE BLOCH being dead yet speaketh to the 


opened on Saturday, June 7th, by M. Passy in the 


presence of an assembly of the friends of peace of all 
nations, The distinguished founder, whose marble bust 
surrounded with laurels stands in the great hall of the 
Museum, wasrepresented by his son, M. Henri de Bloch, 
his widow, Madame de Bloch, and hertwo daughters, the 
Countess Koscielska, whc se husband is a conspicuous 
figure among the Polish members of the Prussian Her- 
renhaus, and her widowed sister, Madame Holynska. 
One of their guests made the remark that the late 
benefactor had after his death added to the benefits 
he had conferred upon the world by making the 
members of his brilliant and accomplished family 
better known to the leaders of Western thought and 


progress. ‘To this may be added the further observa- 
tion that he has still further increased the debt which 
we owe him by reminding us of the existence of the 
continued and indestructible existence of the Poles 
among the family of nations. 

A Russian chronicler once bitterly complained that 
for centuries Russia was hidden from the eyes of 
mankind behind the two menacing spectres the Pole 
and the Tartar, which enveloped her on the West and 
on the East. The same remark, with variations, may 
be made about Poland to-day. The nation which 
formerly obscured Russia from the sight of the West 
has for more than a hundred years disappeared 
between Russia and Prussia. ‘The busy nations on 
the seaboard had almost forgotten the existence 
of their Polish sister. Since the days when 
“Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell” few Polish 
names have imprinted themselves upon the Western 
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The Bloch Museum of Peace and War, Lucerne. 
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Exhibits Showing Effect of Firearms at Various Ranges. 


mind. But the Poles, although overlooked, persisted 
in existing, in cherishing their faith, in pursuing their 
national culture. Cut off by their partition from the 
possibility of exercising any influence as a political 
State they threw themselves into other pursuits. 
They made their provinces the most prosperous region 
in Russia. They throve so much in Posen that the 
Kaiser and his Chancellor have emitted cries of alarm, 
the one over the fecundity of the Polish “rabbits,” 
while the other proclaims thgt “ Polish arrogance is 
resolved to encroach upon Germanism.” In Austria 
they have shown their capacity to govern the semi- 
autonomous province of Galicia. But the dim myriads 
of peasants and artisans, of merchants and manufac- 
turers, might have existed for generations. without 
making any impress upon the imagination of the 
world if no man or woman had arisen capable of 
shiyering the gloom with the lightning of their 
genius. Nations are known to each other, not so 
much by their agriculture or their manufactures, as 
by the men who from time to time arise in their 
midst and tower sufficiently above their fellows to be 


. visible beyond the frontiers imposed by time and by 


space. 


Such a man Poland’ at last produced in Jean.de . 


Bloch. At a time when another Polish genius, 
Sienkiewicz, was emulating Sir Walter Scott in 
reviving the almost-forgotten romance of his country’s 
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past, Jean de Bloch arose to compel the recognition 
by the world of the great and luminous idea by which 
he was able to cast a gleam of hope and inspiration 
upon the somewhat sombre horizon of the future. 
Sienkiewicz reproduced the past, but Jean de Bloch 
incarnated the present, and foresaw the future. In 
him the world saw Poland once more a living, healthy, 
thinking, inspiring force in the circle of the nations. 
Jean de Bloch was a seer, a seeing man in the midst 


of the blind. He saw that we had passed througha . 


period in which, almost unconsciously, such a revolu- 
tion had been effected in the methods of warfare as to 
render war on a large scale practically impossible. 
He saw the truth, and proclaimed it abroad in the 
hearing of the world. At first his message fell upon 
deaf ears. His zeal was redoubled by the indifference 
of the unseeing multitude. He wrote, he spoke, he spared 
neither time nor expense in order to drive conviction 
into the minds of his contemporaries. At last he found 
a hearing. Some dim perception of his great dis- 
covery dawned upon at least one master of many 
legions. Then came the Hague Conference, and 
M. de Bloch found in that international parliament an 
admirable field for the preaching of his message. 
After the Conference came the war, which went so far 
to verify all M. de Bloch’s contentions that it was no 
paradox to say that Mr. Chamberlain’s name may live 


‘ in history solely because he was the author of a war 


which verified the hypotheses of M. de Bloch. 

To embody in a great museum a permanent, visible 
and tangible object-lesson M. de Bloch set on foot 
during the late war the foundation of a great Museum 
of War and Peace, which would embody and illustrate 
the truth which he sought to teach. Unfortunately 
death smote him before he was permitted to see the 
fruit of his labour. His place was taken by his son, 


who completed the work which his father had begun. 
Hence it was possible for M. Passy, on June 7th, to open 





A Scene from the Russo-Turkish War. 
























M. Henri de Bloch and his Sister, Madame Holynska. 


the picturesque building which has been reared on 
the shore of the Lake of the Four Cantons to provide 
houseroom and exhibition-space for the contenis of 
M. de Bloch’s Museum. 

The interior of the Museum is in a state which is at 
once very finished and very unfinished. The building, 
being a temporary one, to be reconstructed in six 
years, is a series of vast sheds, some divided into 
compartments, each of which is devoted to a different 
country or a different age. The floors are not yet 
paved, and nothing in the way of permanent decora- 
tion has been attempted. On the other hand, 
the collection of exhibits—and that is the chief 
thing—is very complete, very interesting, and 
very varied. In the large entrance hall the first thing 
that strikes the eye is a bust of the late M. de Bloch, 
surrounded with palms and flowers, and looking out 
upon the vast collection of arms which he had col- 
lected from all parts of the world. The room, indeed, 
contains specimens of every weapon employed by man 
since he first took to slaying his brother with flint 
arrow-heads. There are two very remarkable-looking 
‘hooped brass cannon, cast in the fifteenth century, 
a bristling little forest of Swiss pikes with which the 
herdsmen and burghers of Switzerland destroyed the 
chivalry of Austria, suits of armour from the Middle 
Ages, rockets used in 1870, Maxim guns of the latest 
type, targets showing the effect of bullets and shells 
fired at various ranges—everything, indeed, directly 
or indirectly connected with armaments new and old 
is to be found here. This is the mechanical side of 


war. The pictorial side is even better shown in the ~ 


gallery of dioramas, the entrance of which is behind 
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M.de Bloch’s bust. ‘The tableaux here are about eight: 
in number ; and they are admirably painted by scenic 
artists of repute, the foregrounds being skilfully 
built up of real objects. Here the tactical methods of 
the wars of the past and present are contrasted, the 
difference in formation being clearly shown. The 
Swiss defending their mountain passes, the Russians 
attacking Plevna in the snow, the British methods of 
attack in South Africa, are all admirably put together, 
and the tableau of a battlefield by night is worthy of 
Verestchagin. 

3ut these two rooms take up only a small portion 
of’ the Museum. ‘The mechanism, science, art, and 
statistics of war are shown in equal detail in a number 
of other rooms and galleries. The collection of 
models of battlefields is very large, and very scienti- 
fically arranged. Several compartments of the room 
in which these are contained are devoted to tactics 
and strategy, and the visitor can examine the methods 
of Alexander and Cesar within a few paces of 
diagrams and models showing the methods em- 
ployed in South Africa. In another room may 
be read on the walls the texts of important 
international treaties, a useful and __ instructive 
lesson of the futility of the policy of “ Never again” 
in the days gone by. Running out of this room, and 
ending on the other side of the entrance hall, is a long 
gallery divided into compartments. In one may be 
seen depicted pictorially and by means of models 
“* Fortress Warfare in Ancient and Modern Times”, 
in the next is a collection of human and animal relics 
of the battlefields, in the shape of skulls and skeletons. 
To show the various types of injuries to the bone 
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inflicted by bullets at different ranges is the chief 
object of this collection; the skeleton of a horse 


shown in the photo- 
graph on page 38 
bears testimony to 
theextreme difference 
in whe character of 
wounds which results 
from a change of 
range. ‘There is a 
section devoted to 
naval warfare, with 
pictures of ancient 
api modern ships, 
the strength of navies 
of different Powers, 
and the Naval 
Budgets of Europe 
and America being 
shown by means of 
diagrams. _ Finally, 
there is a good-sized 
auditorium, where it 
is proposed to give 
lectures with the 
cinematograph on all 
subjects of interest 
to those engaged in 
ithe study of the pro- 
blems of modem 
war. A library of 
war and peace will 
also be established. 
But this does not 
exhaust the interest 
of the Museum. The 
grounds at the back 
and sides of the 
building are devoted 


to displaying some of the mechanism of war on 
a full scale. ‘There are sections of trenches of 
various types, open, covered in, and protected from 
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The late M. Jean de Bloch. 
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assault by those terrible wire networks which the late 
M. de Bloch loved to insist upon as one of the strongest 


weapons of modern 
defence. And, finally, 
there are short 
sections of various 
types of military 
bridging material. 
Altogether the 
Museum is very com- 
plete and very inter- 
esting. It is not too 
technical to puzzle 
the casual visitor, 
while it is scientific 
enough to satisfy the 
serious military 
student. Contro- 
versial matters are 
kept in the — back- 
ground, facts, as the 
late M. de Bloch used 
to insist, being the 
best of arguments. 
The best evidence of 


- the combined popular 


and scientific 
character of the 
Museum is that while 
it was founded by the 
enefgy and initiative 
of a civilian, its Board 
of Management con- 
tains several military 
names of distinction. 
The union of two, 
too often inimical, 
classes in the cause 
of peace is a good 


omen for the future of the Museum, and certainly 
nothing has been left undone to make the whole 
institution as attractive as it is instructive. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


<< 


ENGLAND AT THE MERCY OF AMERICA; 

Or Wuy EncLAND Must Join THE UNION. 

THE suggestion, supported by such eminent 
authorities as Cecil Rhodes, Andrew Carnegie, and 
Hiram Maxim, that the true line of England’s 
destinies lies in her uniting herself to the United 
States of America and forming part of a great federal 
union of the English-speaking states of the world, is no 
mere fantasy of dreaming theorists. It is a plain 
duty which we have got to accomplish, and that right 
speedily unless we are to be undone. There is no 
doubt something pathetic in the thought that John 
Bull, in the very moment that his pride is greatest, 
should be compelled to confront the humiliating 
necessity of seeking admission as a junior partner 
in the United States of the English-speaking world. 
But facts are stubborn things, and if we resolutely 
refuse to surrender to sentiment, and look at the 
fundamental facts of our present situation, we shall see 
that there is no other alternative. There is no need 
for exaggeration to emphasise the significance of the 
truth set forth in the official figures of our trade. 


HOW AMERICA WOULD MAKE WAR. 


Mr. Carnegie told Mr. Gladstone, when th? 
Venezuelan trouble was at its height, that if Lord 
Salisbury were so ill-advised as to challenge th: 
United States to a war over the disputed South 
American frontier, the Americans would not need to 
fire a single shot in order to reduce England to sub- 
mission. Mr. Gladstone regarded the statement as a 
paradox ; but Mr. Carnegie pointed out to him that 
Great Britain was absolutely powerless to invade the 
United States. Mr. Gladstone objected that we could 
at least blockade her ports, to which Mr. Carnegie 
replied by pointing out that this menace had abso- 
lutely no terrors for the United States, because their 
first, last, and all-sufficient plan of campaign 
would be to blockade their own ports and starve 
England into submission by refusing to supply 
her people with the bread and meat upon which 
they subsist. ‘To this’ Mr. Gladstone had no reply, 
nor is any reply possible. 


THE AMERICAN GRIP ON THE ENGLISH THROAT. 


Those who resent being told that England is at the 
mercy of the United States may be recommended to 
read the very conclusive article, “ America’s Control of 
England’s Food Supply,” which Mr. J. D. Whelpley 
contributes to the orth American Review for June. 
Mr. Whelpley says :— 

If the United States were suddenly to stop all present regular 
exportations of meat and breadstuffs to the United Kingdom, 
the first effzct would be an enormous rise in prices throughout 
Europe, and it would be but a few weeks before the English 


p:ople wou'd be threatened by dire famine, with no possible 
relief in sight so long as commercial relations with the United 
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States were suspended. This is not a matter of conjecture. It 
is susceptible of mathematical demonstration. 

This conclusion he proceeds to set out with lucid 
simplicity. He points out that America supplies more 
than half of the necessaries of life consumed by Great 
Britain. 

MEAL AND MEAT. 

The following table shows within a fraction of one per cent. 
the strength of the United States in the English markets in the 
principal items of animal food : 





Ac tiches. Total Imports of the United Percentage Furnished 
ingdom. by the U.S 
Cattle, live... | 495,645 head 71 
Sheep, live... 382,833 head 38 
Beef, fresh ... | 462,350,560 Ibs. 70 
Beef, salt ...| 21,608,608 Ibs. 96 
Beef, cured... | 58,019,248 lbs. 56 
Bac0Wicnee.--é0 631,818,656 Ibs. 89 
ERAGE ooiccescs 201,899,040 Ibs. 89 
EE. ceckcoa) 215,854,688 lbs. 93 
Pork, fresh... 7 /;834,240 lbs. 35 
Pork, salt -27,857,536 lbs. °* | 52 


(of which the United States furnishes forty-seven per 
cent.), wheat flour (of which the United States fur- 
nishes eighty-three per cent.), and oatmeal (of which 
the. United States sends us eighty-five percent.). Mr. 
Whelpley further points out that while the agricultural 
classes in Great Britain are largely fed upon the pro- 
ducts of their own soil, it is the great masses of people 
herded in the capital and manufacturing centres who 
depend almost entirely upon American imports for 
their daily bread. Hence if ever we should quarrel 
with the United States upon any question whatever, 
the Government of Washington could bring us to our 
knees by simply cutting off supplies. 
IF THEY CUT OFF SUPPLIES! 

Mr. Whelpley pauses for a moment to consider the 
consequences which would follow the starvation of the 
people of London by the closing of the American 
ports to exports to Great Britain. He says :— 

If that metropolis of all the world should ever disgorge a 
bread-hungry mob, it will be as though the denizens of . the 
jungle had been let in. The people of the United States 
might well hesitate, in some future crisis, before they made 
these things possible, even should England’s rulers ever be so 
blind and desperate as to ignore them. The American people, 
by their control of the English food supply, hold in leash the 
furies of famine, riot, and disaster, which wait but the oppor- 
tunity to spring at the throat of a country hopelessly weak 
at her base of supplies. 

Bad as this is, from the English separatist point of 
view things are getting worse. .The proportion of 
food supplied by America to that grown in the United 
Kingdom is increasing :— 

In no direction at home or in the colonies is any effort being 


made by England to increase her food resources, or to secure to 
herself any preference in the distribution of the existing supply. 
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It would be quite impossible for England to replace 
the lacking foodstuffs by purchasing from the Conti- 
nent. Russia alone is a food-exporting country, and 
the resources ofthe colonies and ‘of the Argentine 
would be utterly itiadequate to supply the void. 


QUOD, ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM, 


- What follows then. surely is that England, having 
become economically dependent upon the United 
States, cannot afford to remain politically independent 
any longer. In other words, Uncle Sam holds our 
throat betiveen. his fingers, and nothing that we can do 
can compel him to release his hold if any acts, reason- 
able or otherwise, were to lead him to quarrel with us. 
We have got to make terms with him, and the sooner 
we do it the better. In the great American Civil War 
the persistence of the North in subduing the South 
was explained and justified on the ground that the 
United States cannot afford that great waterway the 
Mississippi to be controlled at its mouth by a hostile 
power. , The Atlantic Ocean is the Mississippi Valley 
of the present situation, The Morganisation of the 
Atlantic Ferry points imperiously to the inevitable 
goal. It is not pleasant for an Englishman to recog- 
nise that in. every controversy with the United States 
he has got to give in or be staryed, but the facts being 
so, we had better adopt the only policy which would 
enable us to preserve our self-respect and continue to 
form part of a power which does not exist on suffer- 
ance.: Mr. Whelpley’s concluding observations are 
both pertinent and just :— 

It is evjdent, however, that the strong grasp of this country 
upon the affairs of the world is due largely to these raw-material 
exports, and not so much to the manufactured’ goods. To 
enable production to keep pace with the growing appetite of the 
world, and to prevent the United States from losing its control 
of the great food supply necessary to satisfy this appetite, is even 
amore statesmanlike policy than to devote all time and energy 
to the building of great cities and the creation of industrial 
armies to be fed from abroad, to be perhaps dependent at inter- 
vals upon an enemy for daily bread. By virtue of her great 
agricultural possibilities, realised upon through the industry and 
enterprise of her people, the United States is the food purveyor 
for the world. In this simple fact lies greater strategic strength 
than in formidable armies and navies. 





THE TRANSVAAL MINES. 
By ONE OF THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORITIES. 
Tue Engineering Magazine for July opens with an 
article by the famous American mining expert, Mr. 
John Hays Hammond. After giving a general 
summary of the commencement and development of 
the..mines, he reviews the probable benefit of the 
change of government for mine owners. The amount 
of ore mined in 1887 Was 23,000 ounces, in’ 1898 
4,295,609 ounces valued at £15,141,376. 
THE WATER SUPPLY. 


One of the chief difficulties to be contended with is 
the poor supply of water, which at present is obtained 
by local storage-of rain water—not a very satisfactory 
arrangement. Within twenty or twenty-five miles of 
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: Johannesburg there are, however, other sources of 


water supply which will probably be utilised. Of the 
maps prepared Mr. Hammond says :— 


Great attention is given to the preparation’ of maps of the 
underground workings, geological sections, and plans upon 
which assays are plotted. -In these respects the Rand practice 
is far ahead of that of any other country with which I am 
familiar. 


AMERICANS FOR RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS. 


The labour question is always a difficult one. 
Mr. Hammond says :— 


Reference has already been made to the labour question, in 
statistics of the relative numbers of whites and blacks employed. 
The white workmen are predominantly British, though many of 
the important members of technical stafis are Americans ; the 
mine and mill foremen are usually either Americans, or British 
subjects who have had mining experience in America. This 
labour is generally below the American standard, but is rapidly 
improving. Manual workers on the surface and all miners 
except those running machine drills are blacks, and the quality 
of the black labour is very poor, especially on first arriving at 
the mines. 

TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr. Hammond looks for a reduction in the exces- 
sive railway rates at present. He says :— 


Generally speaking, the cost of the principal machinery, 
erected on the ground, will be two and one-half times its home 
cost. In respect of labour, cost of dynamite, and charges for’ 
railway transport, marked improvement is confidently to be 
expected from the change of governmental conditions. 


LAWS AND MONOPOLIES. 


Mr. Hammond speaks well of the Transvaal laws :— 


The mining laws of the Transvaal are most excellent in 
character, and while the claims cover every square foot of land 
for an area of nearly 40 miles long by from 2 to 3 miles wide, 
there have been practically no conflicts over extra-lateral rights. 

Notwithstanding the change in the political status of the 
Transvaal which will follow the recently concluded peace and 
final establishment of British rule, it may be confidently assumed 
that the main features of the mining law of the South African 
Republic will be retained, and certain oppressive features of 
monopolies, etc., bearing with special weight on. the mining 
industry, will be abolished. The dynamite monopoly was one 
that bore most heavily on the mining industry ; and, according 
to the reports of the State mining engineer, explosives, including 
fuse and detonators, amounted to nearly Io per cent. of the totah 
working costs of the mines. 


A FEW FORECASTS. ! 


It is estimated that for every mile in length along the course 
of the reefs, down to a vertical depth of 1,000 feet for the dip of 
the reefs, gold to the value of about £10,000,000 will be 
extracted. This is a conservative estimate—at least as applied 
to the central section of the Rand. If we assume these condi- 
tions to obtain. to a depth of 6,000 feet vertically, we have the 
enormous sum of £60,000,000 for each mile in length. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that these conditions will be main- 
tained along-most ofthe central section, say for a distance of ten 
miles, in which case we would have an auriferous area, within 
practicable mining depths, containing upwards of £600,000,000 
value of gold. 


“Tf,” says Mr. Hammond, “I were called upon to 
express an opinion, I would estimate the future dura- 
tion of profitable operations on a large scale in the 
district at less, rather than more, than twenty-five 
years.” 
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IS IT PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA? 
SomE Queries BY Mr. ,FARRELLY. 


“ Never AGAIN !” was the watchword of the Jingo 
loyalists of South Africa, who insisted upon fighting 
the war to a finish ; and now that the war has been 
fought to a finish Mr. Farrelly, formerly legal adviser 
to the Transvaal (British) Government, contributes an 
article to the Monthly Review, in which he warns us 
that the peace in South Africa is seriously threatened 
already in more ways than one. 


WHAT ARE THE DANGERS? 


In South Africa, he says, the George III. dangers 
of 100 years ago are still present and new ones are 
superadded. ‘The George III. danger consists in the 
existence of a perfectly well-meaning, but altogether 
uninstructed body of opinon, chiefly in the United 
Kingdom, upholding the blackman-and-brother theory, 
and advocating an impossible social and political 
equality for non-Europeans. As the result of this 
negrophilist George III. there is Boer distrust and 
apprehension towards the Imperial Government which 
is rendered formidable by the resolute character, the 
military skill, the religious fanaticism, and the enor- 
mous birthrate of the Boer people. 


THE YOUNG AFRIKANDERS., 


Mr. Farrelly adds to this permanent danger some new 
ones, the chief of which is the growth of the separatist 
Young Afrikander movement, whose warcry, “ Drive the 
British into the Sea,” he says, has not been stilled for 
ever by: the many Boer defeats of the late war. The 
Young ‘Afrikander has no reason to despair of the 
ultimate swing of the British party pendulum throwing 
fortune and domination again within his grasp. These 
Young Afrikanders work through the Dutch Church 
organisation, calculate upon the increase in the 
Boer population, and count upon the certainty of 
German help in the years to come. The young Afri- 
kander leaders of the war party are ail educated men, 
most of them trained at the Temple, at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or at the Universities of Holland. These 
young men are determined, persistent, and resolute. 
They will accept office under the British administra- 
tion with the firm determination to use their official 
positions for the purpose of carrying out their Boer 
ideals. 

THE DOMINION OF CAPITALISM. 


But bad as the Young Afrikanders are, they are 
hardly so pernicious, in Mr. Farrelly’s opinion, as the 
threatened excessive influence, if not predominance, 
in the affairs of the new Colonies of the cosmo- 
politan capitalism whose material interests are 
centred: in the Transvaal, An enormous propor- 
tion of this influence is wielded by persons who are 
non-British by descent, and usually as well non- 
British by political nationality. On many cardinal 
points of public policy the economic necessities 
of the great capitalist houses of the Rand are 
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diametrically opposed to those of the Imperial 
Government, and to the mass of British residents. 
First of all, they object to increased taxation 
of the mines; secondly, it is the plain interest 
of the great houses to discourage the opening up 
of new gold or other mineral fields not. in -their 
own hands. This brings them into cldse alliance 
with the Young Afrikanders, The capitalists do not 
want rival gold-mines; the Boers do not want an 
increase of the mining population. In‘ both they 
therefore combine against the British Government, 
whose interest it is to introduce the maximum 
number of British intruders, with their inconvenient 
ideas of equality ‘and still more - inconvenient 
rifles. ' 

Again, the rank and file of the British population 
being miners, desire to uphold ‘the’ present tate of 
wages, whereas the capitalists want lowér rates of 
wages. ‘There is no Truck Act in the Transvaal, and 
the capitalists will probably feel bound to institute 
this system of paying their labourers in kind. They 
would not establish the compound system. Mr. 
Rhodes told Mr. Farrelly that he regarded it as both 
unnecessary and inexpedient in the case of the gold 
mines. But the Truck Act would enable the capitalists 
to destroy the means of subsistence of the merchant 
trading class and of all their employees and 
servants, 

As the whole press of South Africa may be said, 
generally speaking, to be either owned or controlled 
by the great mining corporations, their writers natur- 
ally, and most legitimately, thinks Mr. Farrelly, advo- 
cate their employers’ interests. And then, with 
unconscious humour, Mr. Farrelly goes on to speak of 
the slander that this war was a capitalists’ war, and to 
declare that some colour of plausibility may be given 
to it by the imordinate representation which their 
nominees receive in public boards or by legislation 
enacted in their interests. 


—~———. 


The Dangers of Free Trade. 

Dr. BEATTIE CROZIER devotes twenty pages of the 
Fortnightly Review to the first part of a train of 
argument, by which he has satisfied himself that— 

A Free Trade nation like England, which, according to the 
logic of the existing political economy, can never be overtaken 
if only she will put forth her full powers and obstinately refuse 
to close her ports, by hostile tariffs, against the foreigner, can in 
actuality be caught up with and overpassed at a few bounds. 

England as a Free Trade nation, in Dr. Crozier’s 
opinion, tempts Providence by lying helpless and ex- 
posed on an open sea like a floating mass of 
undefended blubber ready to be harpooned by every 
adventurer who passes along. Free Trade, he 
declares, is not a principle of absolute and undefended 
validity applicable to all nations at all times, but 
should be severely limited in its application, and 
always with the most vital industries protected and 
reserved, 
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‘A BRITISH ESTIMATE OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 
By Mr. ARCHIBALD S, Hurp. 


Mr. Hurp contributes to the Minzteenth Century 
for July a very good article entitled “The Kaiser’s 
Fleet.” His study is necessarily largely comparative, 
for while he writes of the German Navy he has always 
the British Navy in his eye. The German Navy 
Bill of 1900, which authorised an expenditure of 73 
millions on new men-of-war and 13 millions sterling 
on dockyards, in which they can be prepared, 
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contrasts very favourably with the British Naval 


Defence’ Act, inasmuch as the German measure 
takes account of all the needs of the fleet which it 
is to create. It makes provision for every detail of 
the ships down to the last rivet, while the extension 
of the organisation of the great naval: ports. will 
proceed pari passu with the construction of the men- 
of-war. In 1920 the German Navy will consist of 38 
thoroughly modern battleships and 17 older reserve 
battleships, making 55 in all. Behind these battle- 
ships there will be 52 cruisers. In that year the 
British Navy will only be three battleships stronger 
than that of Germany. Germany will therefore be 
the second greatest naval power in the world, and her 
battle squadrons will exceed in value such ships as 
we shall be able to allocate to the defence of the near 
seas. The preamble of the Navy Bill shows that the 
purpose of the German Fleet is to be strong enough 
to cope with that of Great Britain. 


THE GERMAN FLEET UNDER INSPECTION. 


Mr. Hurd speaks very highly concerning the effi- 
ciency of the fleet and the inspiration which it receives 
from the Kaiser. During the visit of Prince Henry 
to Ireland Mr. Hurd had an opportunity of seeing the 
German ships at sea. He says that their colour is the 
nearest approach to invisibility which ‘can be obtained 
under the usual conditions. The painting of the ships is 
provided for out of the national funds, whereas in the 
British Navy much of the expense falls upon the 
officers. One feature of the German ships is that 
there is no wood to be holystoned, and no brasswork 
to be polished by the crews. From end to end of 
the ships there is no gleam from a square inch of 
metalwork, brass or steel. The weather decks are 
Jaid with a light reddish coloured cement, which can 
be cleansed easily by the turning on of a hose. ‘The 
cement will not splinter or ignite under gunfire, 
and nothing can look smarter than this hard 
and even material. There are very few wooden 
fittings, and thovgh the insides of the cabins are made 


of wood, these could be cleared away in a few hours 


before going into action. The comfort of the crews 
is considered more than in British ships, ‘The vessels 
are ventilated mechanically in hot weather, and heated 
in cold weather by pipes that run everywhere. There 
are baths for the officers, and for the men numerous 
handbasins with water laid on in comfortable airy 
spaces. The food is good, is supplied in excellent 
qualitv and in ample quaztity. The men have a 
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different diet every day and they enjoy their meals ; 
nor do they need to supplement their rations at the 
canteen out of their own pockets :— 


In summary the German Navy reveals some admirable points. 
It is a force which is hampered by few traditions, It exists with 
one object only—to fight and to win. It may be that it has 
glaring faults ; we may be sure that it is not perfect. Its sea- 
manship certainly is not yet as high as that of the British Fleet, 
and probably other holes could be picked in its training ; 
but the fact remains that it is trained with serious purpose, 
that all smartness for mere smartness’ sake is swept away, 
and among the sea forces of the world it marks in several 
important particulars the highest state of efficiency yet 
attained. 

——¢———— 


Pieture Buying—Its Romance. 


MR. HARRY QUILTER’S article in Chambers’s Fournal 
for July, on “The Buying of Pictures,” is very 
interesting. The shrinkage of the world, he says, 
has increased both the chances and the excite- 
ments of the picture-buyer. Picture-dealers, apparently, 
are not the incarnations of honesty. To such’ an 
extent did their illicit trade in Italian pictures rob 
Italy of her Old Masters, that the surveillance has 
become far stricter. With the question of how far the 
buyer may take advantage of a seller ignorant enough to 
ask for too little, Mr. Quilter fences very daintily. He 
gives most curious instances from personal experience, 
of the romantic histories of pictures. 

Picture-buying seems one of the most ticklish occupa- 
tions :— 

No connoisseur can tell, when his picture is sold at Christie’s, 
whether the pictures will fetch double or half their value ; but 
generally the result of the sale is a surprise. Those who are 
behind the scenes in the picture-world know that there are many 
points in connection with the purchase of pictues, irrespective 
of their artistic value, which have to be considered. For 
instance, a very slight observation of the market will show that 
there is scarcely any period at which the works of a certain 
school are not unfairly depreciated or unduly exalted. A golden 
rule for those who wish to acquire pictures is never to buy those 
which are in fashion at the moment. For if the work is really 
good it never goes permanently out of fashion, and if it be 
indifferent, never remains permanently in it. 


Mr. Quilter’s practical advice to private buyers is rarely 
to bid for themselves and still more rarely to employ a 
broker without fixing a limit. Even were a dealer’s 
opinion not usually interested, it is seldom of any real 
artistic value. “There is nothing really occult in the 
matter ;” but clearly any amateur in buying pictures 
will find something else thrown in besides. 


BBB AD OD Dt 


A DELIGHTFUL canoing sketch is furnished by Mr, 
Arthur Heming in the July Scriéner. It is entitled 
“The Abitibi Fur Brigade,” and tells how the Indians 
and half-breeds bring down by paddle and postage 
their annual store of furs ex route for the sea 
and London. The writer declares that of all the 
wild rivers he has ever seen—and he has covered nearly 
4,000 miles by canoe—the river he descended is the most 
beautiful. “Its area is the greatest of fur districts and 
one of the finest game regions in America. For hundreds 
of miles around the grandest of primeval forests 
covers the land.” So much beauty the average reader 
hardly expects to find in the fur preserves off Hudson’s 
Bay. 
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THE GREAT MR. SEDDON. 
From A New ZEALAND PoInT oF VIEW. 

Mr. A. K. ATKiInson, a member of the New 
Zealand House of Representatives, contributes to the 
Monthly Review for July a very well-written and 
somewhat sarcastic article entitled “New Zealand 
and the Empire,” in which he deals somewhat faith- 
fully with Mr. Seddon. The article is not hostile, but 
Mr. Atkinson certainly observes the exhortation never 
to leave the vinegar out of your salad. Before giving 
us a character sketch of Mr. Seddon Mr. Atkinson 
prefaces his remarks by some words of warning as to 
the duty of Colonials to follow the Home Government 
into every war in which it plunges. The last great war, 
says Mr. Atkinson, in which England was engaged was 
the ‘Crimean War, which is now generally conceded to 
have been a huge blunder. If such a case again arose 
would the sole duty of the Colonies be to strengthen 
the hands of the war party in the demand for a fight 
to a finish? His remedy for such a strange anomaly 
is that the Colonies should be consulted before war is 
declared, but it would be difficult to devise a remedy 
which would not cause worse evils than it mends. At 
present, however, the Colonies bear none of the 
financial burdens of war, and as Mr. Atkinson remarks, 
it is obvious that the most mercurial Jingo will go 
light-heartedly to war if the money to be spent is” 
that of other people’s, 

MR. SEDDON AND COLONIAL LOYALTY. 

Turning to Mr. Seddon, Mr. Atkinson says that he 
did not create Colonial loyalty, but none can justly 
deny him czedit for stimulating it. He saw and seized 
the opportunity with all the sagacity, promptitude and 
boldness which have contributed so much to his great 
success as a leader of men. The late Chief Justice of 
the Colony, in a eulogistic speech, declared that Mr. 
Seddon eminently possessed the capacity of catching 
public opinion and of knowing beforehand what is 
likely to be acceptable to the people. Before Mr. 
Seddon left for London he was greeted in one 
place as the first citizen of the Empire, at another he 
was hailed by a salute of 21 guns, while the band 
struck up “God Save the King” on his arrival. 


In reply to all these compliments the Premier discourses day 
and night upon the glories of the Empire, the valour of our 
Colonial troops, the shortcomings of the War Office, the 
necessity of exacting unconditional surrender from the Boers, 
and of getting better prices for our mutton, and the iniquity of 
playing ‘‘ Soldiers of the Queen ” on German pianos. A good 
deal of this and of the kind things said about him is duly cabled 
by Mr. Seddon himself at the cost of the Colony through 
Reuter’s agency to the London papers. The extravagance of 
much that he has said and done could hardly be burlesqued ; it 
is burlesque already. Yet as a matter of political business, over- 
done though it has undoubtedly been, it pays. 


A NEW ZEALAND CLEON. 

His success in combining class warfare with 
Imperialism recalls the triumphs of Cleon. Com- 
mercialism has been the worst taint of New Zealand 
patriotism, The most enthusiastic patriots in the 
Colony are those who profit by freights and com- 
missions. The public subscription to reward Mr. 
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Seddon for his patriotism was mostly contributed by 
brewers and. other commercial patriots, but the public 
ptesentation was abandoned at the last moment, from 
which it would seem that Mr. Atkinson is not aware 
of the fact that Mr. Seddon has stated he declined to 
receive the subscription altogether. Mr. Seddon is, 
it seems, teaching the new Colony the lessons of 
Tammany Hall. “In the name of the prophet, figs ; 
in the name of patriotism, mutton”; is not really 
New Zealand’s message to the Empire, although Mr. 
Seddon may have led us to believe it. That great 
man’s best friends will not ascribe to him either tact, 
forbearance, humility, or good taste. He is not so 
much a leader as a driver of men. No New Zealand 
Minister has ever talked with such blustering dis- 
respect of Imperial authorities. 
MR. SEDDON AND THE MAORIES. 

Mr. Atkinson evidently thinks that Mr. Seddon did 
make the ferocious speech at the Maori meeting, but 
he sardonically remarks: “In Sydney the speech 
appears to have made a deep impression. Mr. Seddon 
took the best course open. He denied having uttered 
the words attributed to him.” Mr. Seddon sees rather 
red, and talks rather red at times ; but, nevertheless, 
says Mr, Atkinson of New Zealand :— 

Her patriotism is a very real thing, though it has sometimes 
been as hard to see the essence through the bombast and the 
hectoring and the mutton as it was to discern the sea-god 
Glaucus on the shore through the incrustations that encumbered 
him. 

—~—— 
HAS WOMAN’S EMANCIPATION IMPROVED 
HER LOT? 

THE dubiousness of so sensible a writer as the 
Countess de la Warr in the Ladies’ Realm on this point 
is rather ominous :— 

If women care for attention and devotion on the part of men, 
I do not think this great independence gains it for them. Men 
have no longer the same opportunities of being attentive and 
helpful. 

It is doubtful whether men look to women so much as they 
did, or are, except in some rare cases, so ready to be guided by 
them in difficulties. The freemasonry that exists between 
women and men tends to greater tenacity of opinion on both 
sides ; neither will be advised or guided by the other. 

Socially, I do not think that women have gained by their 
independence, as all romance and chivalry seem to have gone 
out of modern life, and each day it becomes more prosaic and 
matter-of-fact. 

The following remarks will be heartily endorsed by 
most practical women workers :— 

It is beyond all doubt that the world was made for women to 
make their mark in as well as men. The curious thing is that 
discussions should ever have arisen on it. Where they make 
the mistake is in not being content to assert their intellectual 
rights, and in showing men that in all art and learning they can 
be on an equality with them. The real impetus to woman’s 
advancement will be given not by those women who are ever 
talking about the Woman Question, but by those quiet, unassum- 
ing women who only think of their work and of how they can 
make it of use to others. 

The Countess de la Warr thinks women err 
in hapkering after a political career or any position 
where they cannot be treated with the gentleness due 
to them. 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISURY. 
; Two CHARACTERISATIONS, 


Lorp SALISBURY, we were told confidently, would 
resign as soon’ as the Coronation was over. Will he 
resign now that the Coronation has been postponed ? 
Mr., Julian Ralph, in his article on “ The Marquis of 
Salisbury” in the Century Magazine, does not discuss 
this question, -but his article is worth summarising. 
Lord Salisbury (says Mr. Ralph) will probably. be 
quoted and discussed’ by generations yet unborn, if 
only because he was three times Prime Minister when 
England was breaking her narrower bonds and assum- 
ing an Imperial:character. He will be regarded as a 
brake upon the speed of this; transition—as an 
anachronistic figure representative of all the Conser- 
vatism of his fellow-countrymen, holding back with 
bulldog grip the excess of the spirit of our electric 
age. 

” There is little trace of the aristocrat, says Mr. Ralph, 
about ‘Lord Salisbury’s appearance. His figure is 
huge, bent, clumsy. But his face is that of an 
intensely reflective man, sober, even grave, and very 
haughty. In his old days he cut an awkward figure 
when addressing his fellow-members of the House of 
Commons. He gesticulated clumsily, and his voice 
was hard and inflexible. As a politician he 
was not depended upon by his own party; and 
so biting and severe were his retorts in debate, so 
seemingly needless and uncalled for were his sar- 
castic utterances that many members heartily disliked 
and: many: others feared him. By the time he» had 
passed to the House of Lords he had. mellowed a 
great’ deal and ‘learnt to control himself! - As a 
speaker he kéeps apart from his hearers, for he has 
no magnetic or sympathetic quality in his voice or 
personality. He lacks genidlity. He is sincere, but 
his sincerity is manifested without enthusiasm ; and 
his eloquence is’ better calculated to please the 
educated than the plain people. 


His Persona, Hasirs. 

Mr. F. D. How brings to a close in this month’s 
Good Words his valuable series: of sketches of our 
veteran Premier. He touches on several personal 
characteristics. He first mentions Lord Salisbury’s 
calm, and next his good health :— 

_ Always an advocate of regular exercise, he still tricycles every 
morning when the weather permits, and at eight o’clock is to be 
often seen thus wheeling along the London streets before the 
traffic of the day has assumed formidable proportions. Some 
years ago he was a tennis player of some repute. 


His. “mental aloofness” comes in for frequent 
comment :— 

Trifles are not allowed to disturb his reveries. An eye-witness 
described how she watched him walking up and down the plat- 
form at King’s Cross, while the rug which he carried trailed 
along the dusty pavement. At last a man approached and said, 
‘*T beg your pardon, sir, but your rug is trailing on the ground.” 
© Ah” said Lord Salisbury, with a smile, ‘it generally does.” 
This little story forcibly reminds one of the occasion when Dean 
Stanley, who was staying away from home, came down to 
dinner with his*collar hanging down attached by one button 
only, His hostess went up to him .and gently pointed out the 
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fact. ‘* Do you object?” said Deah Stanley. “Oh, no!” was 
the only possible reply. ‘* Well,” said the Dean, ‘‘no more 
do T!’ 

In addition to this ‘‘ mental aloofness,” as it has been called, 
Lord Salisbury is extremely short-sighted, and is also one of 
the shyest of men. When travelling in a train he buries himself 
instantly in a book—probably a novel, for he is a great reader 
of this class of literature—and spends much of his spare time 
when indoors in this manner. Music and art have few attrac- 
tions for him. He has, indeed, been known to express his 
inability properly to appreciate the compositions of Wagner ! 

hen he is at work he is, however, a different man.’ He is 
phenomenally rapid, not only in his grasp of a subject, but also 
in his method of getting through his business. He writes far 
more letters himself than is usual for a man in his position, 
although he still (since, that is, he has resigned the Foreign 
Secretaryship) retains the services of two private secretaries. 

His relation to boys mentioned in the following 
paragraph will come as a pleasant surprise to many :— 

Of Lord Salisbury’s attachment to his family it is scarcely 
fitting to speak during his lifetime, but it is well known that it is 
intense. - His fondness of children is perhaps less notorious, but 
is none the less true. He is especially ‘‘ jolly” with boys. 
There is one tiny bit of evidence in Hatfield House that the 
young ones are not forgotten, for a miniature children’s billiard- 
table occupies a prominent position in the cloisters. 


These sketches will be read with intense interest by 
men and women of all political parties, and will help 
to’ deepen the personal regard entertained for our 


Premier. 
rrr" 


IN the dawning light of a Sunday morning this summer 
a woman crept up the steep steps of one of the great 
blocks.. of “model” dwellings in South London. 
Reaching the top she broke the window with her boot, 
and with one mad leap crashed lifeless on the pavement 
sixty feet below. What drove her to suicide?) The 
Coroner’s verdict, “ Insanity through starvation,” told 
only a part of the bitter story. She was a victim of our 
cruel social system which separates rich from poor—those 
who can give help from those who so sorely need it. Had 
this poor despairing woman but had a friend to hold out 
a strong hand this tragedy might have been averted and 
sorrows might have been changed into the light of gladness 
and good. The Browning Settlement in Walworth exists 
to find out and help in love and brotherhood all who need 
a helping hand. Such a tragedy as is above described 
ought never to be possible in England, and as such 
agencies of brotherly helpfulness as the Browning Settle- 
ment are multiplied it will become ever less possible. 
We thrill with horror at this tragic ending of one life, but 
how many, how few ever give a thought to the hundreds 
of little lives being slowly destroyed in the courts and 
alleys of the great metropolis, of the men and women 
who fight life’s hard fight with failing strength and fainting 
heart, and at last the unequal fight ends. Ve victis. 
Not ouce nor twice, but many times it has been found 
that timely help, a rest from work in country air, a 
holiday by the sea has given new life and hope and 
health. But this need can all too seldom be met 
out of the scanty earnings of the unskilled 
worker, so such agencies as the Browning Settle- 
ment step in and secure the much-needed . holiday. 
Last year nearly 500 persons, adults and children, were 
helped by the Settlement to a fortnight’s holiday, and 
more than 1,700 to a day’s outing in the country or by 
the sea. 10s. pays for a fortnight’s holiday for a child, 
20s. for an adult. Help will be gladly received by the 
warden, F. HERBERT STEAD, Robert Browning Settle- 
ment, York Street, Walworth, S.E. 
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-LEADING ARTICLES 


“IN THE GRIP OF THE BRIGANDS.” 
In the Sunday Magazine for July Miss Ellen M- 
Stone continues the romantic story of her captivity. 
This month the narrative is more interesting than ever. 


THE BABY’S LAYETTE. 


In November, two months after being captured, 
Miss Stone told the brigands of Mrs. Tsilka’s condi- 
tion. No prospect of ransom appeared ; and it seemed 
more than likely that the child would be born in 
captivity. Miss Stone says :— 

Mrs. Tsilka began to be troubled because she could make no 
preparations for the little one whose coming was drawing: near. 
I took it upon myself to inform the brigands of the state of 
things, and in very plain language told one of them of: the 
exigencies of the situation. I told him that Mrs. Tsilka had 
everything prepared in her home for the little'oné, but as they 
were holding us captives, and it was impossible to avail herself 
of that preparation, something else must be done. . . . His face 
looked anxious, even troubled. . . . I fancy it is not an easy 
thing for brigands to know where to turn for materials for a baby’s 
wardrobe. 


The flannel asked for was not procurable ; but after 
some time a bundle was received containing white 
woollen cloth, “the coarsest I ever saw,” and some 
thin white cheese-cloth. But oh, the blessedness of 
work to these two poor women ! 


TRIALS OF TEMPER. 


‘ 


The monotony of their days was “ wearisome in 
the extreme”; and, to make matters worse, the 
weather had become cold and rainy. Miss Stone 
vividly describes those minor discomforts which must 
often have most tried their tempers :— 


We had but one change of undergarments, our one pair of 
stockings pieced out by two pairs of men’s black cotton socks, 
which the brigands had provided for us. When our condition 
became too filthy to be longer borne we put in our plea for 
water and soap. If they granted it for laundry purposes we 
could avail ourselves of the opportunity to stretch our one 
blanket, with an extension made by my mackintosh, if necessary, 
to screen off a corner in which we might have the rare luxury of 
a bath. It was by no means an infrequent occurrence for us to 
remark one to the other, in commenting upon the stench arising 
from the men’s clothes, that our own also were disagreeably 
odorous. It was not every day that we could have the luxury 
of washing even our faces, because of scarcity of water. We 
must have water to drink. We could more easily go with 
unwashed faces and hands. 


THE BLESSINGS BROUGHT BY THE EXPECTED BABY. 

But Work was not the only blessing which the ex- 
pected baby brought. The confinement and monotony 
were almost too much even for Mrs. Tsilka’s mar- 
vellous fortitude. How she endured her sufferings, 
how intense they were, is almost unimaginable. The 
brigands 
were greatly disconcerted when she was more than usually sad, 
and evidently distressed if she gave way to tears. Their super- 
stitious fears were strong upon them lest some harm should 
come to her or to her little child. To avert the threatened 
curse they took many precautions which greatly alleviated our’ 
condition as captives. 

THE LAST DAYS. 

No efforts of Miss Stone’s, however, could induce 

them to release Mrs, Tsilka before the baby’s birth. 
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They were daily expecting to hear the result of the 
negotiations, and “ procrastinated and procrastinated.” 
Meanwhile, though the expected time for the birth 
was long past— 

They compelled us to take long journeys night after. night, 
and Mrs. Tsilka, as well as I, was ten hours in the saddle the 
night preceding her baby’s birth. These nightly journeys 
occasioned her untold sufierings. On the last night, when the path 
became too steep to permit us to ride up, we were compelled to 
dismount and climb. A man on either side assisted each of 
us, “and’ oné behind Mrs. Tsilka tried to give her additional 
help. Overcome by her weakness and pain, she moaned out > 
them, ‘‘ Leave- me here to die. [E cannot .g@ any farther.” 
Moyed to pity by her extreme agony, the brigands encouraged 
her by saying, ‘‘ Only a few steps more,” and supported*her 
far more tenderly than they had ever dreamed they could sup- 
port a captive. 


THE BABY IS BORN, 


A little before eight next evening, by the light of a 
kerosene lamp, and: in presence of Miss Stone, an old 
woman found by the brigands, and their guard, a baby 
girl was born. Mrs. Tsilka was fortunately a trained 
hospital nurse, and seems to have been the only one 
of the party not wholly inexperienced. Her courage 
seems to have been indeed heroic. 


THE BABY HOLDS A RECEPTION, 


The brigands were immensely relieved at the birth 
of the baby, and at. once drew wine to drink to the 
health of the child and her mother. They had pro- 
vided such delicacies as barley, prunes, sugar and tea, 
though the poor baby’s first meal had to be barley- 
water, given by means of: thin,cloth soaked in it and 
put into its mouth. Mrs. Tsilka’s fears that the 
brigands would be cruel to her baby proved quite 
groundless. During the first night the brigand chief 
nursed it. The day after its birth, a Sunday :— 

Toward evening a request was brought from the rest of the 
band that they might come to congratulate the’mother and see 
the baby. Indeed, one had come, the previous evening, when 
on guard-duty outside our hut, to assure himself that the report 
was actually true which had been taken to them, 


Mrs. Tsilka gladly consented :— 

After it was quite dark the men came filing in. They were 
in their full dress—their weapons all in place, their hands and 
faces remarkably clean. I held the baby in my arms. Each 
man passed straight by the fire, whith burned brightly, and 
standing by the, mother lying there in its light, proffered to her 
his congratulations. 

One terrible black-bearded brigand even gave Miss 
Stone a lecture, with practical demonstrations, on the 
proper care and handling of baby Elena—Eleanor in 
English and Elenchie for short. 

A THREATENED SEPARATION. 

The very next day they inquired, “Can Mrs. Tsilka 
ride her horse?” Convinced that this was quite impos- 
sible, they proposed to carry her in a box “ sadly sugges- 
tive in its shape.” ‘This box being too heavy for any 
of the horses, Mrs. Tsilka and Miss Stone were very 
nearly separated ; but whether owing to Miss Stone’s 
determination, or what, this dread plan was never 
executed, =i 














JOHN HAY AND HIS CHINESE POLICY. 

A MOST interesting appreciation of the present 
Secretary of State to the United States is contributed 
to McClures for June by Mr. Brooks Adams. The 
writer very prettily introduces his subject by saying 
that “‘while endowed with shrewdness, caution, and 
inflexibility, enthusiasm has given him a capacity for 
disinterested unselfishness which has made him 
throughout life the confidential friend of a succession 
of party leaders.” He goes on to sketch the chief 
events in his changing life. 

HIS ORIGIN AND EARLY LIFE. 

Sprung from a Scottish family which settled in 
Virginia in 1750, John Hay was born in 1838 at 
Salem, Indiana, where his father was a physician. 
Trained in that city and graduated at Brown 
University, he entered the office of his uncle, a 
lawyer at Springfield. Next door was the office of 
a lawyer named Abraham Lincoln, who had few 
clients and a large interest in politics. Abraham 
spent much of his spare time talking over matters 
with young John Hay. In the presidential election 
which sent Lincoln to the White House, John worked 
his hardest, and in 1861 Lincoln took Hay with him 
to ‘Washington as his assistant secretary. ‘“ Lincoln 
treated Hay with the affection of a father, only with 
more than a father’s freedom,’ and reposed in him 
unlimited confidence. At the end of the war Hay 
went to the American Legation at Paris, where he 
stayed for two years. Returning home he was sent 
first to Vienna and then to Madrid. Returning in 
1870 he was introduced by Mr. Whitelaw Reid to the 
New Vork Tribune, on the staff of which he remained 
for five years. In 1874 he married Miss Stone, of 
Cleveland, and removed to Ohio. He declined to 


become President Garfield’s private secretary, and © 


joined with Mr. J. C. Nicolay in producing “The Life 
of Lincoln.” When Mr. McKinley became President, 
Mr. Hay was sent to London and achieved one of his 
greatest successes in diplomacy by his work in 
England during the Spanish war. In 1898 he went 
back to America to become Secretary of State. 

AN ECONOMIC VIEW OF THE CHINESE CRISIS. 

By far the most valuable part of the paper is Mr. 
Adams’ sketch of the Chinese crisis from the economic 
standpoint. The main points may be indicated 
here :— 

The American supremacy in steel dates from March, 1897, 
the month in which McKinley was first inaugurated ; and forth- 
with the whole world became conscious of an impending indus- 
trial revolution. Germany and Russia were the communities 
most immediately concerned, and there is reason to believe that 
the governments of both Germany and Russia almost immediately 
addressed themselves to devising methods of protection. The 
industrial weakness of continental Europe lies in poverty of 
minerals, and the readiest method of supplying this deficiency is 
by territorial expansion, supposing such expansion to be possible. 
The richest deposits of coal and iron now available lie in northern 


China, convenient to the coast. 
A QUESTION OF COAL AND IRON, 


The provinces of Shansi and Honan are not more extensive 
than churia, 


They are not unwholesome, nor, probably, 
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costly to open up with railways. Labour is cheap and of good 
quality, provided it can be controlled and disciplined. If 
Europe can effect a partition of China, securing these provinces 
for development ; if she can succeed in organising them on an 
American basis, and in thoroughly policing them, nothing pro- 
mises to hinder her from perfecting a plant which will undersefi 
all rivals. Accordingly Russia and Germany, acting in 
apparent concert, some years ago began aggressions against 
China which ended in provoking armed resistance. 

The measures used toward the Chinese were harsh, and pre- 
cipitated a premature catastrophe. On June 20, 1900, Baron 
von Ketteler, the German minister, was murdered in the streets 
of Pekin, and the same day the legations were attacked, War 
seemed inevitable, the dismemberment of China almost certain, 
and in that event an effort at European industrial development 
in the Far East loomed up as an experiment to be tried in the 
immediate future. . . The proof is that the only minister of foreign 
affairs in the whole world who grasped the situation was John 
Hay. 

TO KEEP OUT RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


If war were declared against China, nothing could prevent 
the Americans from sooner or later losing control of the situa- 
tion, and the Europeans acquiring it. Consequently, at any 
cost, nominal peace had to be maintained and Pekin occupied 
before Field Marshal von Waldersee could arrive. Mr. Hay 
reached his conclusions almost instantaneously ; without hesitation 
he laid his plans before the President. With equal promptitude 
Mr. McKinley accepted the advice of his minister, and from 
that day to the triumphant conclusion of the Chinese imbroglio, 
Mr. McKinley gave Mr. Hay his entire confidence and support. 

Mr. Hay’s plan was so simple as to bewilder his Europear 
colleagues, who could never persuade themselves that he was 
acting in good faith. They were convinced that the United 
States had some ulterior motive ; whereas the only object of the 
United States was to get her rivals out of China and keep them 
out. . . . America succeeded in maintaining the integrity of 
China, The effect of this success has been to split Europe into 
two hostile camps, leaving the United States the arbiter of the 
destiny of the East. No nation in recent times has held a more 
commanding position. The diplomacy of the world now centres 
in Washington. 

Mr. Adams clinches his retrospect with the remark, 
“ Mr. Hay has risen because he has loved himself last.” 


inom 
The Artful Chinaman. 
Humours of a Malay police-court furnish Mr. J. T- 
Hardy, in the Leisure Hour, with most interesting 
material. ‘Two incidents may be cited :— 


The Court House at Singapore boasted a very valuable clock 
suspended from the wall directly opposite the Bench. One day, 
during the session of Supreme Court, a particularly meek-look- 
ing Chinaman entered carrying aladder. Removing his hat, and 
bowing to the Bench with utmost gravity, he proceeded to remove 
the clock with business-like expedition. Tucking clock under 
one arm, and ladder under the other, he passed out unchallenged, 
every one present regarding him as a coolie sent to remove the 
clock for the purpose of cleaning it. Several days passed, and, 
the clock not being returned, the magistrate reported the delay to 
the Public Works Department. The P.W.D. knew nothing 
whatever about it, and neither clock nor coolie was ever heard of 
again. 

Four Chinamen repaired to the Raffles Museum ostensibly to 
renew the lead on the dome. Their industry and dispatch 
excited wonder. The curator resolved to make favourable 
mention of them in his report of the transaction. During four 
days they laboured incessantly. On the fifth the Superintendent 
of Works and Surveys sent round to know why private labour 
was being employed on a Government building. The inquiry 
came too late. It was discovered that the whole of the lead had 
been conveyed away, and a roofing substituted of kerosene-oi} 
tins, while the men whose industry had so won upon the curator 
had betaken them to fresh spheres of activity. 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS TAUGHT US. 
Srop EXPANSION AND PuRSUE EFFICIENCY. 

AN unsigned article in the Fortnightly Review for 
July opens in a promising way by declaring that with 
the Peace of Pretoria it is probable that England has 
waged her last war of conquest and touched the limit 
of her expansion. The author also wins our sympathy 
by declaring that the Imperialism which speaks 
through peany trumpets and swaggers in the music- 
halls is, of all sentiments masquerading in the name of 
patriotism anywhere in the world, the most vulgar, 
blatant and inept. The writer is much impressed with 
the sense of the immensity of our Imperial burdens. 
He says that language is helpless to bring home to 
the British mind a proper perception of the stupen- 
dous disproportion between its moral and mental 
energies and the political task which it has under- 
taken. If the Anglo-American world were united to 
support the burden the strength available would be no 
more than sufficient. One great cause of our com- 
parative ineffectiveness is that we have so much of 
our best ability employed in India and Egypt that we 
have no longer the force necessary to maintain our 
eminence at home in government, science or business. 

WHAT THE WAR HAS TAUGHT. 

After this introduction the writer proceeds to 
discuss what the war has done in the way of revealing 
the strength and weakness of England. He thinks 
that England is the better for her bitter experience. 
She is on the whole more sober, more earnest, less 
tolerant of shams, more anxious for improvement. 
The war has shown some of our characteristics to be 
even better than we expected, and others to be rather 
worse than we had feared. For the passive qualities 
displayed by the nation in the dismal period which 
began with the surrender at Nicholson’s Nek and 
culminated with the defeat at Colenso hardly any 
praise could be excessive. In the crisis of the struggle 
no nation could have kept its head better. Obstinacy, 
judgment, order, and union have been displayed in a 
marked degree, and shown that Englishmen under the 
actual stress of a crisis are the calmest and most 
discerning of races. We have not degenerated, but 
we have not progressed. In the case both of the 
German Empire and of the United States there has 
been an immense progress in their position relatively 
to ours. We have not developed, and—what is more 
serious—we show more alarming symptoms of losing 
the power to develop than have appeared at any 
previous period of our history. 

DEMOCRACY IN A CRISIS. 

Infinitely the most serious psychological problem of 
the Empire is the evident fact that democracy, instead 
of proving violent and unreasonable, seems to be 
more indecisive, procrastinating, and less able to 
force the execution of its real wishes than the aris- 
tocracy or middle classes ever were in the period 
We show signs of 


returning to a state of dangerous complacency even 
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with regard to the army. Yet we have only succeeded 
in retrieving our reverses by the aid of unlimited time 
and unlimited numbers. The army has simply not 
failed where failure would have been intolerably 
disgraceful. We have done in three years what with 
sufficient intelligence and determination we should 
have done in three months. The report of the 
committee on military education in any other Euro- 
pean country would be properly regarded as an 
exposure of mental sloth and social triviality more 
deeply discreditable than any of the South African 
humiliations which it explains. Sir Ian Hamilton 
laid his finger upon the national malady with admir- 
able earnestness and simplicity when he declared that 
it is not form to show keenness. The fundamental 
cause of all our educational backwardness is its total 
lack of keenness for educational progress. The 
passion for knowledge is wanting. American energy, 
German vehemence, French fervour upon the one 
side ; and on the other side a nation which thinks it 
bad form to show keenness, and makes a foible of 
inertia. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS SAVIOUR. 

Proceeding to discuss what is wanted, this anony- 
mous writer maintains that the one thing needful is 
that Mr. Chamberlain should become Prime Minister. 
Short of that stimulating change the country will 
decline to be exhilarated by the coming shuffling of 
portfolios. The country has a great discontent with 
things as they are, and is impatient and irritated 
when it is told that Free Trade is not to be dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Chamberlain appears as the least tied 
to tradition of all our leading statesmen. Lord 
Rosebery is a didttant:, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is intensely unpopular, and the Irish members 
are impossible. Gladstonian Home Rule may be 
proposed, but can never be carried. If Lord Rose- 
bery and the Liberal Imperialists were to be placed 
in power they would supply an abler Cabinet than 
the present Ministry, and the Unionists would at onee 
become an extremely powerful and vigorous Oppo- 
sition. But whether the crisis is faced by the instal- 
lation of Mr. Chamberlain or by the rejection of the 
Unionists and the appointment of a Rosebery Cabinet, 
the writer concludes by declaring in favour of a dis- 
solution in the autumn, in order that we may have a 
Parliament with a mandate to deal with the far- 
reaching issues which colonial relations involve in our 
national policy. 

eevee 
The Summer Holidays. 

Now that the weather is at last becoming more suit- 
able for holiday tours everyone is naturally looking 
round and asking, “ Where shall we go this year?” There 
are so many places worth visiting that it becomes a very 
difficult task to decide which one to goto. Few places 
are more attractive than the Tyrol, and few better repay 
a visit. All particulars of the various places therein will 
be found at the beginning of this magazine, and our Travel 
Editor will be very glad to answer any inquiries of 
intending visitors. 
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THE ROTTEN STATE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
By a GERMAN CRITIC. 


Ir will be a long time before the British public 
begins to realise the extent to which our prestige as 
a fighting force has been smashed by the war which 
was undertaken in South Africa in order to bring 
about. exactly the opposite result. An article in the 
Cont:mporary Review for July, a translation of Herr 
Ernst Teja Meyer’s “ Los Von England,” will, how- 
ever, assist in opening the eyes of the average man 
to the extent to which we have been discredited, not 
from a moral point of view—that goes without say- 
ing—but from the point of view of efficiency and 
power. 

AS WAS THE ARMY— 

Herr Meyer expresses the view which is almost 
universa] on the Continent when he says :— 

In these days English incendiarism in South Africa has tar- 
nished the last remains of England’s military glory, and branded 
her name as infamous for all time. In this war the tenfold 
superior forces and immense resources of England have been 
found completely wanting as against a civilised enemy, a handful 
of heroes forsaken by everyone. 


—sO IS THE FLEET. 

This, of course, is what you hear in every capital in 
Europe. But Herr Meyer goes on to draw, from the 
utter collapse of England as a military power, the 
argument that her Fleet will be found wanting in the 
same way. He says :— 

British trust in their Fleet is nothing more than indiscriminate 
and overwhelming self-conceit. Apart from the number of ships, 
England’s Navy will find a superior enemy in the marine of every 
great Power which is abundantly provided with all that gives 
force at sea. 

THE BRITISH FLEET “ MADE IN GERMANY.” 

He passes in review the whole of our Fleet, and its 
bases, in the coaling stations and elsewhere. He 
maintains that in every respect when we are weighed 
in the balance we are found wanting. In numbers 
alone we are superior to other nations, in all other 
respects we are inferior, and, he would have us 
believe, immeasurably inferior to the Germans. We 
cannot build our ships without buying materials from 
Germany. We have to buy our guns and shells from 
Krupp and Erhardt. We buy our steel for our 
English bayonets from Solingen, our brown powder 
is supplied from Westphalia, the saddles for our 
Yeomanry were bought in Berlin, and the new 
boilers for our Navy are also to come from German 
workshops. It is also recommended that we should 
buy our armour-plates from Krupp. Therefore the 
whole British Navy, so far as there is any good in it, 
according to Herr Meyer, will soon have to be 
labelled “made in Germany,” while Germany, for 
her part, builds her ships from her own resources in 
her own shipyards, with her own workmen, and is 
independent of England or any other power. 


A MERE PLAYTHING. 


Not only are the ships inferior in the weight of 
broadside and in tactic value to the German ships, 
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but so many accidents and mutinies take place on our 
vessels as to reveal a state of things which recalls the 
sorry and deplorable condition of the Spanish navy at 
the outbreak of the Cuban War. 

The Fleet is little more than a national plaything. 
Instead of naval manceuvres and squadron practice, 
there are holiday cruises from port to port, in which 
everything is subordinated to regattas and banquets. 
Herr Meyer maintains that the British naval officer 
would come out of action just as hopelessly discredited 
as his military brother :— 

To most officers in the British Navy the Service is but a 
business, They all suffer from their hereditary complaint— 
national pride, together with an inordinate self-conceit, an 
incredibly boorish ignorance, and a scorn of all foreigners, 

OUR SAILORS MUTINOUS. 

The blue-jackets are, Herr Meyer admits, better 
than the “ mercenary blackguards in red or in khaki” 
who are recruited for the Army. But it would be 
almost an insult to compare them with German sailors, 
for “ they lack above all that deep moral seriousness 
with which our blue-jackets win hearts the world over, 
that unselfish devotion, that firm, I might say pious, 
sense of duty.” The men are discontented, and 
rightly so. On the one hand, they are treated arro- 
gantly and offensively ; on the other hand, they are 
neglected. The English Fleet is the only one in the 
world in which serious mutinies occur. 

But Herr Meyer says that on the Majestic the 
entire crew rose because shore-leave was refused it ; 
and in the flag-ship Barfleur the crews mutinied 
because they got nothing out of Peking plunder. 
Whether the men are bad or good, we have not half 
enough of them. The question of fersonne/ is entirely 
unsolved. Therefore, Herr Meyer concludes that the 
Navy of England is just as little prepared for hostilities 
as the Army, and that it will fail just as much, though 
it is certainly incomparably better than “ those hordes 
which despise everything most needed for the welfare 
of a world-power and a civilised State. The mid- 
shipmen should prove themselves stragetic geniuses.” 

So says Herr Meyer, and he concludes by declaring 
that the English will not listen. They deride and 
despise plain lessons and experiences of history ; the 
coming collapse in 2 war with a great European Power 
will at last and for ever demolish the old boast 
“ Britannia rules the waves.” 





THE Strand Magazine for July contains another article 
on the world’s cartoonists—this time on Dutch artists, 
by Mr. Arthur Lord. Mr. Lord says humorous artists 
in Holland have a hard fight; there is not much demand 
for their work, and it is ill-paid. Without question the 
foremost draughtsman in Holland is Johan Braakensiek, 
who draws the large special cartoon every week for 
Amsterdammer. Another article is on “ Calvé ; Artist 
and Woman”; and very many will be interested in what 
C. B. Fry the cricketer has been reluctantly induced 
to write concerning himself. C. B. Fry has admittedly 
taken Ranjitsinhji as his model. “From Behind the 
Speaker’s Chair,” it is noteworthy, is now illustrated by 
Mr. F. C. Gould, 




















HOW THE GERMAN TROOPS BEHAVED IN 
FRANCE. 
By THE Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review an article entitled “ How the Pot 
called the Kettle Black.” Like a good many things 
that Mr. Herbert does it is a day behind the fair. 
This article ought to have appeared months ago, when 
every German town was holding indignation meetings 
to protest against Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion that 
the German troops in France behaved with much 
greater severity than anything that had been done by 
our troops in South Africa. Mr. Herbert, I am glad 
to say, opens his exposition of the deeds of the 
Germans in 1870-1871 by expressing his gratitude 
for the severity of German criticisms on English 
barbarity in South Africa :— 

For certain things we have deserved the censure of Europe ; 


‘and we have got in most liberal measure what we deserved. For 


our policy of farm-burning—excepting certain special instances ; 
for our slow appreciation of the condition of the refuge camps ; 
for the banishment proclamation; and for some of the harsher 
sentences passed on the so-called rebels, I for one would not 
wish German or French writers to spare us. Nations that 
indulge in the bad habit of going to war for insufficient reasons 
make themselves rightly enough subject-matter for the world’s 
criticism ; and it is an excellent penalty that the lash should fall 
across their shoulders as regards all harsh and heavy-handed 
methods that they choose to employ. It is distinctly a good 
thing that Europe should look on the conduct of any war as the 
moral concern of everybody, and that she should speak her mind 
freely in the matter. 

But having made this admission, he proceeds to 
complain that the Germans, who have been foremost 
in denouncing the methods of barbarism against the 
Boers, practised similar barbarities in France. At 
the beginning of the war they did not. But as the 
war went on they grew worse and worse, and by the 
aid of a carefully compiled series of extracts from 
correspondents of the Zimes, and from Reuter’s tele- 
grams, he succeeds in making out a very damning 
indictment against the German troops in the great 
campaign. After giving his extracts he summarises 
two letters in which General Hamley described at the 
time the methods of barbarism employed by the 
Germans in the subjugation of France. Among other 
methods of barbarism subsequently condemned by 
The Hague Conference they decreed :— 

For injury to roads, bridges, railways—penalty, devastation 
of district and execution of those who took part in the act. For 
wearing a not recognised uniform—penalty, death. In the 
second letter he pointed out that the Germans had an admirable 
transport which allowed them to draw from the markets of 
Europe all that was wanted ; that the hostility of the peasants 
was often created by the desert which was created round them-— 
large payments being exacted sometimes with a pretext, some- 
times without ; that the acts of requisition were carried to such 
a point that in the case of the already stripped Lorrainers the 
underclothing provided for them by a charitable society was 
requisitioned ; that terrorism was employed not only to prevent 
acts of hostility, but to force from the inhabitants information of 
what the French troops were doing; that in some cases villages 
were burnt ‘‘ which had been the scene of the discomfiture of 
German troops,” or where French troops, ‘‘ undertaking offensive 
operations, had been harboured,” though without any participa- 
tion of the villagers. They ‘‘ revenged on harmless villagers the 
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disasters suffered at the hands of their countrymen” ; and they 
compelled the inhabitants “‘to treat their friends as enemies, 
and their enemies as friends.” They made the cardinal mistake 
that they relied on creating terror, and had created desperation. 
They ‘‘ have slain mercilessly ; yet the more they have slain the 
more the country has swarmed with armed and exasperated in- 
habitants.” In all war, Colonel Hamley pointed out, there are 
‘*three parties concerned”—the two opposed armies and the 
inhabitants, ‘‘ The theory asserted by the Germans is that the 
inhabitants become, by the aet of invasion, outlaws, that their 
business is to submit their goods and pcrsons to the pleasure 
of the invaders, to help them actively by their labours, and to 
refuse al! aid and shelter to their own defenders,” 

This is very interesting and very important, because 
it brings out clearly, more clearly than ever, that wheri 
the German Government took part in drawing up the: 
rules of war embodied in The Hague Convention its: 
action was equivalent toa confession that the methods - 
adopted by the German forces in France ought never 
again to be employed by civilised armies. Mr.: 
Herbert could have appreciably strengthened his case ° 
if he had printed the rules of war drawn up by the 
German and other Powers at The Hague in parallel 
columns with the actions of the Germans in France, 
the levying of collective penalties, the practice of 
pillage, the destruction of private property without 
paying compensation to its owners. It would be 
interesting to see what reply German journalists have 
to make to this exposition of German methods of 
barbarism in 1870-71. 


The Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 

In Ainslee’s Magazine Mr. J. T. Speed begins the 
serial publication of a volume entitled the “ Luxuries 
of the Millionaire.’ The preliminary chapter is 
devoted to the growth of luxury in America. He 
gives the following figures as to the distribution of 
the amount of wealth in the United States :— 
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WEALTHY CLASSES . | 15,500! $52,000,000,000 $335, 500 
Property of $50,000 and | | 
over, } 
WELL-TO-DO CLASSES! 1,937,700; 33,000,000,000 | 17,003 
Property of $50,000 to 
5,009. } 





ay 
MIDDLE CLASSES 6,773,400; 12,500,000,000 | 1,850 
Property of $5,002 to | ; 
509. > 
PooRER CLASSES. 6,773,400,  2,500,000,000 | 370. 
Property under $500. | | 
TOTALS .  . (15,500,000 $100,000,000,0c0 | $6,450 





So we see that their wealth is very much divided, 
though very unequally. Even the one per cent. who 
own fifty-two per cent. of the wealth are not all 
millionaires, one one-third millionaires. 





A VERY lively account of “ Korea, the Pigmy Empire,” 
is given by W. E. Griffis in the New England Magazine. 
for June. He laments the lack of common patriotism, 
but remarks that under the influence of Christian mission- 
aries a new Korea is forming. 
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THE EDUCATION OF A NATION. 
Some Hints FROM AMERICA. 


In the World’s Work for June there is a series of 
educational articles much more interesting than the 
dreary debates on the Education Bill in the House 
of Commons. One of the-most charming of these 
articles is written by Miss Bertha D. Knobe. 


THE SCHOOL BEAUTIFUL. 


It describes what is done in the United States in the 
way of beautifying the public schools. Miss Knobe 
declares that the movement for the decoration of 
schools is becoming so widespread as to command 
attention as an important educational factor. The 
placing of pictures and casts in schools began in the 
Eastern States about ten yearsago. The idea emanated 
from Mr. Ruskin. The work has been extended 
through women’s clubs to every corner of the United 
States. ‘The beautifying of schools by landscape garden- 
ing is more recent, but it is spreading rapidly. The 
school-beautiful enthusiasts believe that by cultivating 
in children a love of painting and sculpture and flowers 
they are adding to the higher education an influence 
not imparted by any text-book. Supplementary 
courses of study of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing have been introduced into some schools, and 
generally gratifying progress is noticeable in all direc- 
tions. In beautifying the interiors the money is 
usually provided by an outside society, although some- 
times school boards co-operate in colouring the walls 
and providing appropriate window shades and wood- 
work, 

In Boston the Public School Art League has taken 
the lead. In Chicago the Public School Art Society 
lends its collection of twenty-nine pictures to the 
poorer districts for six months at atime. The most 
attractively embellished school gardens are to be 
found in Massachusetts. A society in Cleveland last 
year sold 121,000 packages of flower-seeds to school 
children at a halfpenny a package. In other places 
ptizes are given for the best example of the artistic 
use of vines and flower gardens. 


THE EDUCATION OF ADULTS, 

Mr. Franklin Matthews, in a paper entitled “ How 
New York Educates its Citizens,” says that the State 
of New York spent last year no less than 7} millions 
sterling upon the public school system. By this 
means 1} million children are educated, so that every 
child costs more than £5 a year for its education. 
In addition to this education of children New York 
has worked out a system of adult education, which no 
other commonwealth has ever approached. In its 
various forms nearly 2,000,000 persons get some 
direct personal benefit from it. The free lecture 
system of New York City gives lectures every season 
chiefly with the aid of the magic lantern. ‘They are 
attended by half a million persons. Dr. Henry 
Leipziger has been carrying on this work for fourteen 
years. He is ably seconded by an admirable system 
of instruction carried on under the direction of Dr. 


Bickmore, of the American Museum of Natural 
History. ‘They began: their work in 1882, with an 
audience of twenty-eight persons. The system now 
costs the State about £8,000 a year, and reaches 
25,000 teachers and scores of communities in the 
State ; and it is extended to other States. 

Professor Bickmore produces every year 24,000 
lantern slides, almost all coloured and very admirably 
coloured, as everyone can testify who saw them when 
they were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition. His 
flower pictures are marvels of art, and I am delighted 
to know that Professor Bickmore is to give an exhi- 
bition of his work at the great Nature Study Conference 
that is to be held in London this month. 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE FARMERS. 

In addition to thése two systems of illustrated 
lectures, Cornell University carries on an extension 
work solely for agricultural purposes throughout the 
whole State, spending 47,000 a year for this purpose. 
Thirty thousand men are enrolled in its. farmers’ 
reading course, and 8,ooo women in.a similar course for 
farmers’ wives. Lectures by the thousand are given 
upon practical direct subjects before farmers’ clubs 
and agricultural meetings. For eleven weeks in the 
winter free instruction is given at the University to 
farmers upon practical subjects. A Junior Naturalists’ 
Club has been formed in hundreds of schools in New 
York, Every member is under the obligation to 
write one letter a month to Uncle John, who conducts 
this branch of the service. In addition to this, personal 
correspondence with farmers is kept up throughout the 
State at Cornell. From 5,000 to 10,000 letters a year 
are written by the staff in answer to questions. 
Travelling libraries are now sent out by the State 
library of New York on application of twenty-five tax- 
payers on payment of a sovereign for transportation. 
Even the most remote hamlet may have, without 
further charge, the use of a library of well-selected, 
recent, and popular books. ‘This year £10,000 is 
set apart for subsidising small local libraries. These, 
however, are but a few of the many agencies at work 
in educating the people of New York. I wonder how 
long it will be before Oxford or Cambridge is 
brought into the same close, living, personal connection 
with our agricultural classes, in the way that Cornell 
is made useful to the farmers of New York. 

The other education articles are entitled “The 
Confessions of a City School Superintendent,” a 
description of the Horace Mann model school, and a 
description of the day’s work of a public school 


teacher. 
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THE Lady's Realm for July, though it dearly loves a 
lord, and especially a lord’s wife, is going up rather than 
down. The paper on “The Hobbies of the Queens of 
Europe” is noticed elsewhere. “Angels in Poetry, 
Music and Art” is the subject of an article, with interest- 
ing illustrations from the Old Masters. Mr.G. A. Wade, 
writing on “Honeymoon Haunts,” puts Ilfracombe (in 
England only) far and away first; after Ilfracombe, 
North Wales, and then the Lake District. 
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MORE AMERICAN CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 

In the June Cosmopolitan appears the second series 
of American Captains of Industry, not, on the whole, 
so interesting as the first. ‘Those dealt with are 
Senator Hanna, Claus Spreckels (of sugar fame), 
J. D. Rockefeller, James Ben Ali Haggin (horse- 
breeder and hop king), George Westinghouse, J. J. 
Hill (the railway magnate), and Marshall Field (the 
merchant). But they are singularly tame and uninter- 
esting, these successful business men; and even Mr. 
Julian Ralph and Mr. S. E. Moffett cannot prevent a 
feeling of boredom on reading this series of singularly 
unromantic biographies. 

SENATOR HANNA. 

Of Senator Hanna, Mr. Ralph says that his most 
striking characteristic is his loyalty to his friends. 
This loyalty is at present absorbing all his energies; he 
is moving heaven and earth to secure the pardon of a 
friend in trouble in Cuba. Of Senator Hanna’s fight 
for McKinley’s election Mr. Ralph speaks with 
admiration. He is a good judge of men ; and when 
entering his electioneering campaign he soon picked 
out a set of organisers capable enough to work for 
themselves, he doing only the general directing :— 

He does not believe in doing things he can get others to do. 
He managed the campaign as no campaign was ever managed 
before. He not only knew individuals, but he knew public 
sentiment, and he spent vast sums to change it. His correspon- 
dence was so enormous that for a time it was said that he spent as 
much as sixty thousand dollars a week for postage, and I have 
seen it stated that thirty millions of documents were sent out in 
one week by mail. The amount of money at his command is 
said to have been more than a million of dollars. He skimped 
nothing. A letter was never sent where a telegram would 
bring the news more quickly, and much of the business was 
done by special wires and long-distance telephones. 

CLAUS SPRECKELS. 

Claus Spreckels, when at nineteen years old he left 
Germany to avoid being conscripted, was, says Mr. 
S. E. Moffett, “an illustration of that process of 
natural selection by which the most energetic, the 
most enterprising, and the most resourceful elements 
of the population of Europe are sifted out for the 
benefit of the United States.” 

After he had made what most men would consider 
a sufficient fortune by sugar refining, he knew he was 
not using the best methods, sold out, and left for 
Europe. “There he put on the rough clothes of a 
common labourer and secured employment in a refinery 
at Magdeburg. He worked for wages there for six 
weeks, and in that time he had become familiar with 
every detail of the refinery process.” 

Now he owns the most gigantic beet sugar plant in 
the world. Spreckels is still markedly a German. 
“He speaks to this day with a marked German 
accent. He has the German characteristics, too: 
streaks of idealism, unselfishness and sentimentality, 
alternating with others of combativeness, obstinacy, 
and something very like malice.” 

J. D. ROCKEFELLER. 

The Oil King, says Mr. Ralph, is the greatest of 

the American Captains of Industry. Certainly he 
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seems one of the most amiable. What his wealth is 
he does not know himself to within £ 2,000,000. 
The following quotations are interesting :— 

Mr. Rockefeller is reputed to own every oil-car in the land, 
to possess twenty thousand miles of oil tubing, two hundred 
steamers, and seventy thousand delivery wagons. He employs 
twenty-five thousand men, and as a financier, an employer, a 
power in the world, he knows no rival. 

Of his first experience in business for himself he says: ‘‘ In 
those days I was very ,economical, just as I am economical now. 
Economy is a virtue.” Of his first ledger he remarked: ‘* A 
glance through it shows me how carefully I kept account of my 
receipts and disbursements, I only wish more young men could 
be induced to keep accounts like this nowadays. It would go 
far toward teaching them the value of money. 

“*T think it is a man’s duty to make all the money he can, 
keep all he can, and give away all he can. I have followed 
this principle religiously all my life.” He instances a period of 
three months when he got but fifty dollars, yet he gave to the 
church regularly every Sunday. He made it his custom to give 
regularly, and he says: ‘‘ It is a good habit for a young man to 
get into.” One of the swiftest toboggan slides I know of is for 
a young fellow, just starting out into the world, to go in debt.” 

J. J. HILL, THE RAILWAY KING. 

Of Mr. J. J. Hill, Mr. C. S. Gleed says :— 

He is likely at any moment to do as Cecil Rhodes did in 
giving the world a solution of its greatest problems. Whether 
he will try to furnish the funds out of his hundred millions of 
dollars to put his solution into effect remains to be seen. ‘This 
is perhaps the only thing he has never been heard to discuss. 

In the July number of the Cosmopolitan more 
“ American Captains of Industry” are dealt with. 

MR. C. M. SCHWAB. 

Mr.S. E. Moffett says that in America Mr. Schwab 
is chiefly known because he receives the largest salary 
in the world—about £1,400,000 a year. He differs 
from other “Captains of Industry” honoured in the 
pages of the Cosmopolitan in being content to remain 
“‘a glorified wage-earner, cheerfully putting ten mil- 
lions into the pockets of his employers for every 
million retained by himself.” Mr. Moffett draws a 
pleasing picture of “ this amiable, smooth-faced young 
man” of forty. Mr. Schwab does not believe in 
trade unions on the ground that they discourage 
ability ; and sees in the Trust the solution of the whole 
capital and labour problem. He has taken his former 
employer, Mr. Carnegie, as a model, and spends his 
money with alike generosity. “ He is bubbling over 
with sympathy and good-humour.” 

OTHER “CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY.” 

The other money-kings dealt with are Charies 
Frohmann, now manager of eleven New York 
theatres, who, judging from Mr. Moffett, will soon 
kill any art on the American stage; Davies 
Ogden Mills, of the Bank of California; Mr. 
J. A. McCall, of insurance fame. Of Mr. D. O. 
Mills Mr. Moffett gives an interesting aceount. But 
the careers of this type of man are too uniform ever 
to be very exciting. In New York Mr. Mills founded 
the Mills’ Hotels—a kind of Rowton House—for self- 
supporting, self-respecting men, clerks, and others 
used to something better than tenements. The first 
hotel has rooms for 15,050 men, and the second for 


half that number. 
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_ MARK TWAIN AND HIS CAREER. 

Mr. W. B. NortHrop writes a graphic sketch of 
© A Day with Mark Twain” in Cassell’s for July. 
‘He tells the earlier story of the famous humorist. 
‘Samuel L, Clemens, to give him his legal name, was 
born in Missouri in 1835. When he was three years 
old his father, on moving to a new home at Hannibal, 
actually forgot the little fellow and left him behind 
making mud pies in the garden. Another relative 
discovered the small boy two hours later and rode on 
‘with him to the family caravan on trek. The boy was 
delicate and not forced to school or work. He was 
also a somnambulist. He was almost drowned nine 
times before he was fifteen. 

JOURNALIST AND JOKER, ETC, 

When he was twelve his father died and Sam had 
to go to work in his brother's office, who was then 
running a country newspaper. He developed a turn 
for practical joking. Once he sent the office-boy to 
every shop in Hannibal, asking for “a round square.” 
From printer’s boy he rose to be editor for one short 
famous week. When fifteen he ran “off to Phila- 
delphia ” and worked as printer on the Ledger, Then 
for seven years he served as pilot on the Mississippi 
river, and learned every point on a stretch of 1,375 
aniles. 

wHy “MARK TWAIN.” 


In the War he served for five weeks in the Southern 
Army, then went as secretary to the Lieutenant- 
-Governor of Nevada :— 

‘Mark Twain made the journey across the American continent 
in a waggon. It was this trip which subsequently supplied him 
with the material for ‘‘ Roughing It.” While in Nevada young 
‘Clemens began writing for the Territorial Anterprise, a paper 

‘- published at Virginia City. He wrote in those days under the 
nom-de-plume of ‘‘Josh,” afterwards changing this name to 
‘Mark Twain.” This xom-de-plume was derived from an 
expression used on the Mississippi river by pilots when taking 
soundings. They say, ‘‘By the mark, four; by the mark, 
twain—she shoals,” etc., etc., meaning that ‘‘ by the mark” on 
the lead line the water is either four, or two, fathoms deep, and 
that the vessel may shoal. ‘‘ Mark twain” being an odd 
expression, and an euphonious one, the author adopted it for 


' “his own in literary work, and has made it famous. 


After a mining venture he was for two years local 
editor of the Zuterprise. When twenty-nine he went 
as reporter to the Ca// in San Francisco. Then he 
went for the Union to the Sandwich Islands, and 
‘began lecturing by a description of his tour. In 1867 

‘he was sent by another Californian journal to “ con- 
‘dact” a tour over Europe. 
' THE INNOCENT ABROAD. 

Fhis was the origin of his “Innocents Abroad,” 
avhich was written in his thirty-fourth year, and pro- 
duced in sixty days! Its circulation has scarcely 
fallen short of 1,000,000 copies. 


A WIFE AND A FORTUNE. 
He married in 1870, and his father-in-law gave him 


‘“~ fine residence and a third interest in a lucrative 


journal, the Buffalo Express. In 1884 he founded 


the publishing firm of Webster and Co., supplying 


two-thirds of the capital. He became thereby a 
millionaire, and lived accordingly. 


AN HONEST BANKRUPT. 


But in 1894 the firm failed, and the humorist under- 
took to pay its debts :— 

Most men would have had the firm liquidated and been 
satisfied with the legal allotment to the creditors. Few writers 
at Mr. Clemens’ age would have assumed such vast responsi- 
bilities. He literally mortgaged his brain to pay debts which 
he might have avoided. He pce all claims in two years, but it 
left him under the necessity of practically starting again in life. 


HIS “ LAIR.” 


Mr. Northrop found him in his “ Lair” among the 
Adirondack Mountains in the northern part of New 
York State :— 

The great humorist lives in a little rustic cottage within a 
few feet of the southern edge of Lake Saranac, one of the prettiest 
pieces of water in America. . . . With the exception of an 
occasional canoeing trip on the lake with his family, Mr. Clemens 
seldom stirs from the precincts of his home. He is in the moun- 
tains mainly for work and pays no visits to his neighbours, He 
selected ‘‘ The Lair” because it was far removed from other 
habitations, and more or less inaccessible to the inquiring 
stranger. ; 

To the north of his house, somewhat nearer the lake, Mr. 
Clemens has erected for himself a small tent in one of the 
shadiest spots imaginable. The furnishings of this tent consist 
of a single chair and a board flooring. 


HIS SANCTUM AND ITS OUTPUT. 


It is in this little tent, shut off from even the chance inter- 
ruption which he might have to endure at home with his 
family, that Mark Twain produces all his work. He writes 
on an average eighteen hundred words aday. At times, how- 
ever, he will turn out twenty-five hundred or three thousand 
words, but this is exceptional. 

All his writing is done with a pen—he cannot tolerate a 
typewriter. 

Promptly at ten o’clock each morning he makes his way to 
his tent and begins his day’s work. He practically keeps office 
hours. Day in, day out, rain or shine, he produces for the 
publishers just so many words. Neither rest nor amusement is 
permitted to lure him from his allotted task. . . . After work- 
ing from four to seven hours, he spends the remainder of the day 
quietly ‘‘loafing ”’ about his place. 


HIS FAVOURITE PURSUITS. 


When at his winter home in Hartford he sets aside one day 
in the week for receiving his friends, who are legion. THe 
enjoys playing billiards, and is considered an expert ‘‘cue.” A 
few years ago he was quite fond of bicycling, though he has 
foregone this exercise recently. 

He is an inveterate smoker, his average being not less than 
twenty cigars a day. 

Mark Twain’s favourite poet is Browning; his favourite 
historical character, Napoleon. 

Mr. Northrup remarks on the sadness of the great 
humorist’s face when in repose, 





*A TRAMP House Extraordinary” is the name which 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield gives in Lezsure Hour to a benevo- 
lent institution built and endowed in the capital of 
Bhavnagar by a pious Hindu. It accommodates about 
two hundred guests, with rooms according to their caste. 
They enter just as they please, bath, and cook and con- 
sume the food they have begged. ‘The contrast between 
the “ Christian” casual ward and the “ heathen” tramp 
house will give zealots of either faith “ furiously to think.” 
The story recalls the Bishop’s house in “ Les Misérables.” 
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THE NEXT FORWARD STEP IN EVOLUTION. with Mrs. Thompson’s control. Of this experience 


ding Mr, F. W. Myers on Spirit ContTROL. he says :— 
But being now well on my guard, I could, exactly in this 


THE June number of the Proceedings of the Society most interesting few minutes, detect, as it were, where the 
jor Psychical Research is devoted almost entirely to a failures crept in. I could follow the process and perceive when 


ler- report of sittings with Mrs. Thompson. ‘There are ‘he genuine phenomena stopped and the unconscious play- 
: hich Dr. Oli Sd chon ton acting began. In hardly perceptible gradations the medium 
ek seven papers, 1n whic r. Uliver Lodge, the late takes upon herself the ré/e of the spirit, completes the informa- 
iters W. H. Myers, Dr. F. van Eeden, Dr. Richard _ tion, gives the required finish, and fills in the gaps by emenda- 
ver f Hodgson, and others report their sittings with Mrs, _ tion and arrangement. ; 
hich ‘Thompson, who is a non-professional medium, whose I doubt not only the veracity, but the actual existence of the 
at it bit in be 6 ii ‘diene Th t so-called control-spirits ; to me it seems not improbable that 
fe prouxy appears % ve Deyon oe. - ee they are artificial creations of the medium’s mind, or, according 
” interesting thing about the paper is the remarkable to the spiritist view, lying and pretending demons. 
avowal by Mr. Myers as to the part which the I will conclude this brief account by saying that I see before 
h phenomenon usually known as spirit-control, plays or “5 limitless domain of strange knowledge, and the possibility 
the ta: Chole - 5 tn eee f bit : of most important investigation; but that we need in this, 
Yew is likely to play in the evolution of mankind. Mr. nore than in any other branch of science, patience and prudence. 
Myers says :— ‘ ; ? : 
f ; heft , Dr. Oliver Lodge, speaking of his experiences, 
in a I claim that this substitution of personality, ot possession, or ones 
tiest pneumaturgy, is a normal forward step in the evolution of our "7" * a i 2 
r an race. I claim that a spirit exists in man, and that it is healthy I myself have been accorded opportunities of sitting with Mrs. 
nens and desirable that this spirit should be thus capable of partial © Thompson, sometimes with Mr. Myers, sometimes alone, and I 
pun- and temporary dissociation from the organism; itself then have become impressed with her absolute sincerity and real 
He enjoying an increased freedom and vision, and also thereby desire, not always successful, to avoid every moral assistance or 
ther allowing some departed spirit to make use of the partially other aid. 
ring vacated organism for the sake of communication with other Dr. Richard Hodgson was much less favourably 
spirits still incarnate on earth, I claim that much knowledge impressed. He seems to have been very unfortunate 
Mr. has already been thus acquired, while much more is likely to. aggre 7 
the pas in his sittings. The whole report, however, which 
sist ‘ ie , occupies nearly 250 pages, is very suggestive, and 
m . 4 . . ° 
Concerning the origin of the messages received should be read by all those who are interested in this 
. from Mrs. Thompson Mr. Myers has a good deal to subject 
say. He is quite clear as to the genuineness of the , chialiietad 
ye phenomena. He says :— 
“e ” 
rites The hypothesis of fraudulent preparation and of chance- If not Quite an Ideal . 
ow- coincidence appears to be quite excluded. There seems to be It is interesting to note how the perfervid patriotism 
and some telesthesia and some telepathy; but most of the matter of the Scot avails itself of the technical vocabulary of 
given suggests the character and the memory of certain deceased de winane: 9 : , parte a7 ¢ : 
te a persons, from whom the messages do in fact profess to come. modern science to express its a imiration of his 
f alain’ craggy metropolis. In the Scottish Geographical 
y to But although most of the matter suggests that it jyaeasine for June Professor Patrick Geddes dis- 
fice comes from dead people, many of the messages come Courses on Edinburgh and its origin, geographic and 
ben from other sources. Mr. Myers says :— historical, and thus describes the “Sociological Out- 
ail I believe that most of these messages are uttered through Jlook” of the city an 
dx Mrs, ‘Thompson’s organism by spirits who for the time inform Here at any rate is a rare advantage : that of having under 
y or ‘* possess” that organism ; and that some are received by her eyes Si Gili’ aan dis pera a > ee ‘tin ‘aia p-1 “ po 
spirit in the unseen world, directly from other spirits, ee = temperate nature, the main activities of man, and this F scent 
then partially remembered, so that the sensitive can record them out the main phases of history, primitive and ancient, medizval 
day. on emerging from the ecstatic state. But although I cannot 444 modern. Here then we can both s iahcilins alae anal 
‘He ignore the evidence for these extreme hypotheses, I by no means by turns the Set with greater ease pe latter with greater 
A wish to assert that all the phenomena = = 7 wn re safety and completeness, controlling our general abstract views 
has case proceed from departed sperms. Rather, ffi = rg et = by continual return to the observation of our literal and con- 
hold that whenever an incarnate spirit is su cient y released crete ones. Our region, then, if not indeed exhaustive, if not 
han from bodily trammels to hold any conscious intercourse with the aite an ideal microcosm of geography, is yet an excerptionsll 
unseen world, that intercourse will inevitably include various 4 lete eee hie »P ys A por 
i types of communication. I think that there is likely to be COMP cte approximation to this, in all its aspects—physical, 
irite ver : Ff ] political, commercial, and the rest. 


knowledge derived telepathically from incarnate as well as from 
eat discarnate spirits ; and also telesthetic or clairvoyant knowledge 
em . of actual scenes, past, present, or future, which lie beyond 
sensory reach. If I speak with a friend on this earth I am at 
the same time conscious in many ways of the earthly environ- 


Scotland . . . is at length truly and fully seen upon the 
general map as the region which in geography, race, and history 
on the whole most fully represents and epitomises north-western 

‘ Europe ; and which is hence one of the richest and most 
fascinating fields for the student of social geography, of general 


: ent ; 4 simi y, Ti ine that even a slight and momentar . : - 

ich Gielen ne se alee. world introduces the spirit to bg genie ele re ale pen es -o 

vO- influences of that still more complex environment, mingled in world ave appea Oo all the 
of ways which we cannot as yet disentangle. The. sensitive may _' 

out thus exercise concurrently several forms of sensitivity, receiving This is a “ geographical - explanation truly of the 

ste. messages of all degrees of directness, and perceptions of all charm of the Waverley novels and of the “ Wealth 

on- degrees of clarity. of Nations.” The practical point of the paper is to 

ie Dr. Van Eeden, a Dutchman, who has great faculty “ justify the establishment of a Sociological Station for 

1k.” for dreaming at will, was able to converse in Dutch Edinburgh and its immediate environment.” 

es.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE VOLCANO. 

_ AVERY interesting article on “The Nature of 
Volcanoes” is contributed by Mr. N. S. Shaler, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University, to the 
North American Review for June. The real nature of 
volcanoes, says Mr. Shaler, was only discovered 
when astronomers first saw that all the heavenly 
bodies in an early stage of development are fluid from 
heat, and that when they part with their surface heat 
they may still remain intensely hot within. But the 
exact cause of volcanic explosions Was not determined 
until observers took note of the vast quantities of 
steam which escape during such outbreaks. It was 
found that all lava when it comes forth from the 
depths of the earth is charged with steam. 

THE CAUSE OF ERUPTIONS. 

The immediate cause of volcanic eruptions is, 
therefore, mainly due to the expansive power of 
steam at a temperature of perhaps 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Mr. Shaler had an opportunity of 
personally testing this theory during a slight eruption 
of Vesuvius in 1882. By keeping to windward he was 
able to get near enough to look into the crater and 
observe the intermittent explosions which took place. 
The upper part of the funnel was not hot enough to 
glow, lower down it was a dull red heat, but at the 
bottom it glowed like the eye of a furnace. The 
explosions took place in succession with great 
rapidity, not more than three seconds passing from 
the time when the lava came in sight to the actual 
discharge. When this took place, the lava not blown 
out fell back out of sight into the depths of the shaft. 

Everything that Mr. Shaler witnessed showed the 
steam was the motive power. As the fragments of 
lava whirled up at each explosion swept through the 
air their surfaces cooled, so that on falling they had a 
darkened crust. As the impact burst them open they 
visibly ejected steam. ‘Towards the end the explo- 
sions came so rapidly that the discharge seemed as 
continuous as the jets of steam from a locomotive at 
high speed. In short, the eruptions of a volcano are 
essentially like boiler explosions, where steam at high 
temperature rends the walls which restrain it. Mr. 
Shaler mentions that the dust from the Krakatoa 
eruption in 1883 floated around the earth for three 
years ; such dust has brought midnight darkness at 
midday more than a thousand miles from the volcano 
that poured it forth. ; 


VOLCANOES AND THE SEA. 

How does the water which comes forth thus in 
steam obtain access to the rocks? ‘The explanation of 
that lies in the fact that all active volcanoes are near the 
sea, not one of them being as much as three hundred 
miles inland. Evidence shows that the cessation of 
activity of volcanoes which now lie in the heart of 
centinents was coincident with the disappearance 
of broad waters from their neighbourhood. The 
strata which are constantly accumulating beneath 
the sea-floor are saturated with water. As they are 
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covered in by other strata they retain the heat which 
the earth tries to radiate into space. Given this water, 
and the heat which must come to it from deep burial, 
we have the fundamentals of a volcanic explosion, for 
the deep buried water is ever becoming hotter and 
hotter. The volcanic vents are opened owing to 
faults in the earth’s crust. Mr. Shaler says that Attna 
has probably thrown out a thousand cubic miles of 
volcanic matter. 
THE MARTINIQUE ERUPTION. 

Dealing with the recent West Indian eruptions, 
Mr. Shaler says that in spite of the great loss of life, 
which was due to accidental circumstances, the 
eruptions were of slight physical importance. In 
Krakatoa the explosions were heard two thousand 
miles away ; the Martinique eruptions were not heard 
farther than two hundred miles. As the energy of 
the shock to earth and air is roughly proportional to 
the areas affected, it appears that the Krakatoa 
disturbance was at least a hundred times more violent 
than the West Indian eruptions. The measure of 
energy of Mount Pelée was not anything like as great 
as in the case of many Vesuvian eruptions, and could 
not be compared with the cataclysms of the Javanese 
archipelago, those of Iceland, or even those of A®tna. 
The great destruction of life in Martinique was 
entirely due to the proximity of the city, having regard 
to the prevailing winds. The falling ashes apparently 
served to force the heated air and steam down upon the 
surface, so that it flowed over the town, while the vol- 
canic bombs, molten lava within though hard-crusted 
without, were as effective as hot shot in carrying heat 
and setting fire. Itis probable that much carbonic gas 
was mingled with the steam and sulphurous fumes 
which mercifully suffocated the stricken townspeople. 

The lesson of the eruption, concludes Mr. Shaler, 
is that the neighbourhood of a volcano which has 
been recently in eruption is not a fit place for a city ; 
and that more systematic observations ought to be 
taken, so that such catastrophes might be foretold. 

—arrrrerrrerrerrererrere—"—"v 


Mrs. PERCY FRANKLAND, writing ‘in Lougman’s 
Magazine for July on “ Bacteria and Ice,” says that 
although typhoid bacilli quickly succumbed, especially to 
intermittent freezing and thawing, whereas they had 
resisted all other methods of attack, anthrax bacilli 
stoutly resisted a temperature of 20° C., even after three 
months’ trial ahd twenty-nine thawings. Tuberculous 
bacilli, on the contrary, seem to succumb far more 
readily. 

“THE Exposition of Bridge,” by J. S. McTear, in 
Gentleman’s for July is a solemn indictmem, containing 
many counts against the new game as a poor game of 
skill and as a gambling game. “The idea,” says the 
writer, “ was taken from the more than a hundred-year- 
old game of Boston, which again is founded on the older 
games of Quadrille and Hombre, as well as on Whist. 
The novelty in Bridge simply consists of applying those 
features to the dummy instead of to the ordinary Whist.” 
The writer considers it a sad declension in morals, 
patriotism, and skill from the old-fashioned Whist. He 
predicts for it a demise as sudden as its rise. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE FUTURE OF THE FLYING MACHINE. 
By M. Santos-DuMonT. 

THE North American Review contains the first 
article upon his air-ships ever written by M. Santos- 
Dumont. It is a very interesting paper, and throws a 
new light on the reasons which induced the famous 
Brazilian to adopt a balloon filled with hydrogen, 
instead of the heavy flying machine in which most 
scientific men see the model of the future. 

AEROSTATION VERSUS AVIATION. 

The question has hitherto been between aerostation, 
or flying with a machine lighter than air, and aviation, 
or flying like a bird. M. Santos-Dumont regards the 
latter as the ultimate goal of aeronautics. But at 
present he experiments with machines which combine 
both principles. It is a mistake, he says, to think that 
because his air-ship is filled with gas it is therefore 
lighter than air. On the contrary it is heavier by some 
pounds ; it cannot raise itself by the unaided effort of 
the hydrogen; the complement of necessary force is 
supplied by the propeller, and when the propeller 
stops the whole machine sinks slowly to the ground. 

THE SYSTEM OF SANTOS-DUMONT. 

In this respect M. Santos-Dumont argues that he is 
really pursuing aviation, that is the flying of birds. 
Nature, by making the quills of birds hollow and 
generally making them as light as possible, works on 
the same plan as that which he follows. His machine 
is as light as possible consistent with rigidity and 
power, but it is still somewhat heavier than the air. 
The screw not only propels the air-ship, but causes it 
to mount, following the inclined plane which contains 
its axis in space. Thus M. Santos-Dumont’s machine, 
like a bird, can move in a vertical direction, without 
getting rid of ballast or hydrogen, by simply varying 
the inclination of his tubular aeroplane of hydrogen. 
In this his ship differs essentially from the ordinary 
balloon. 

THE FUTURE OF THE FLYING MACHINE, 

M. Santos-Dumont says that he will supply his 
future air-ships with inclined planes whose surface, 
added to that of the envelope of the balloon, will act 
in union with it under the propulsive action of the 
screw in supporting the weight of the mechanism. 
The air-ship which he expects to use in London will 
have such inclined planes. He hopes, therefore, 
gradually to approximate to the flying machine proper 
by reducing the volume of hydrogen until it is done 
away with altogether. The air-ship will then become 
an aeroplane in the absolute sense of the word. 
M. Santos-Dumont expected to have three new ships 
ready by the beginning of June. He says that an 
air-ship of the length of the steamer Deutschland, 
constructed with the proportions of his No. 6, would 
transport a thousand voyagers, with a sufficiently 
powerful motor and the necessary amount of petroleum, 
from New York to Havre in two days. He thinks 


that within a few years such voyages will have become 
an accomplished fact. 
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‘‘ANIMAL MESSMATES AND CONFEDERATES.” 

Suc is the title of a very curious and interesting 
paper in the Fal Mail for July, in which Mr. A. 
Pocock discusses those strange comradeships which 
exist so frequently in the animal world. At the outset 
he knocks on the head the belief that these partner- 
ships are based on altruism, or anything nobler than 
pure self-interest. Sometimes, indeed, the mental 
advantage is clear; but too frequently these partner- 
ships seem most lopsided affairs. 

It is impossible to mention more than a few of the 
many instances selected. ‘The crocodile, for instance, 
has entered into a satisfactory agreement with a little 
bird, that stands in its wide open mouth, catches flies, 
and pecks away the pieces of food from the animal’s 
teeth, obviously a mutually advantageous arrange- 
ment. So also is it with the birds that associate 
with cattle to dig out the ticks and grubs embedded 
in the skin, and with the little bird that follows the 
rhinoceros. With the jackals that follow the lions 
and eat up their leavings the advantage is clear only 
so far as the former are concerned. Equally one- 
sided is the pact between shark and pilot fish. Cup- 
board love is the prosaic basis; and this, with self- 
protection, and not altruism—though occasionally 
family interests also come in—are the causes of all 
the long list of animal partnerships. 

Ants’ nests are veritable cities of refuge. Plant 
lice and beetles are welcome for the sweetness they 
give forth; ants of other kinds are used as slaves, 
and woodlice and spiders are admitted, no one knows 
why. 

One of the most curious and mutually advantageous 
partnerships exists between the hermit crab and the 
sea anemone. ‘The crab frequently finds it greatly to 
his advantage to carry a sea anemone on his back. 
Apparently vulnerable, these creatures are quite the 
reverse; and most of them are distasteful to eat, 
which the crab is not. The sea anemone profits 
greatly, for its part, by floating particles of the crab’s 


food. Sometimes a third partner intrudes himseif—a 


long sea-worm, which lives in the whelk or other shel} 
adopted by the crab. It does no’ work, and gets :. 
good deal of food. Formerly it was supposed that 
the worm paid for board and lodging by at least 
keeping refuse matter out of the shell. But he 
does not even do that. 

But Mr. Pocock’s article should be read. A better 
one of its kind seldom appears in a magazine. 


——eerewTTeeaeaee 


IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for July Dr. A. H. Japp 
has an interesting natural history article on the ever new 
subject of “ Bird-courtship.” According to him a number 
of the commoner English birds pair for life, although 
every spring the season of courtship is renewed. Among 
these birds the blackbird is a very faithful wooer ; the 
bullfinch not only pairs for life, but never leaves his mate 
at any time of the year. Other of these faithful birds are 
hawks, owls, ravens, rooks, jackdaws, magpies, and 


jays. 
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THE GOOD WORKS OF THE EMPRESS OF 
RUSSIA. 


In Le Correspondant for June 10th, M. Paul Delay 
writes a highly appreciative account of the charitable 
and philanthropic work of the Russian Empress. 
Thanks to her efforts— 

Russia is on the high road to attain an organisation of her 
charities and philanthropy such as, we have no hesitation in 
saying, has never existed in any country in the civilised world. 
. . . If Her Majesty succeeds in carrying out the programme 
which she has marked out for herself, and the realisation she 
pursues unceasingly, pauperism—that hideous ulcer of society— 
will almost entirely disappear from the land of our great 
northern friend. 

In 1896 the Empress determined to take under her 
special protection all the charitable institutions in the 
Empire known as “ workhouses,” to the number, then, 
of forty-three. A central Board of ten was appointed, 
of which the Empress is president for life. Among 
the other members are the Princess Galitsin, M. 
Witte, Count Lamsdorff, and General Kleigels. 
The ornamental list, headed by the Tsar, includes all 
the chief personages of the Court. Since 1898 this 
Board has had an official organ, the Review of 
Assistance by Work :-— 

The Empress is anxious to profit by the experiments made all 
over the world, the better to establish her charitable under- 
takings. Thus her Chancellor has direct dealings with the 
largest European and American publishers, who have to furnish 
him with all books treating of philanthropic questions as soon as 
they are out. At St. Petersburg translations are made of them, 
and reports scrupulously drawn up. 


A number of inspectors are employed by. the 
Central Board, their duty being to visit all charitable 
institutions in the provinces, render account of them, 
advise them, or give them funds where needed. Four 
prizes are annually awarded to the authors of the best 
books on philanthropic subjects. The Empress is 
alive to the danger of following too closely even the 
best foreign models. 

Shortly after the birth of the Grand Duchess Olga, 
the idea occurred to the Empress of founding the first 
refuge for children. At this Olginshi, as it is called, 
120 boys and 60 girls are taught agriculture, the 
Empress.herself paying the cost of the up-keep, £6,000 
a year. 

The “ workhouses” (maisons du travail) have greatly 
increased in number since being taken under the 
Emprtess’s protection. There are still many faults in 
their management, and it is not surprising that since 
charitable work has become in Russia a mode of 
paying court and securing preferment, many persons 
should have brought to it more goodwill than 
enlightenment. These institutions are more compre- 
hensive. They are night shelters and employment 
bureaux; they provide food and clothing for the 
destitute; they supplement defective training, and 
teach half-taught children; they act as rescue and 
orphan asylums, and even as old people’s homes. 

And at the head of all this organisation is the 
Empress herself. Recently another Committee—all 
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of whose members are salaried—has been appointed 
to examine all charitable projects submitted to it. 
Payment is insisted on, that they may be free to 
undertake a journey, if necessary, for the purpose of 


personal inspection. 
——— os 


LOCOMOTION IN LONDON IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

Mr. WessBerR, C.E., in the Pall Mall for July 
discusses “how Londoners will get about in the 
twentieth century.” He remarks that the City—the 
centre of all things—shows no sign of changing its 
position. “ There is no substitute in sight for Bond 
Street or Lombard Street.” Only whereas formerly 
one million people had to be accommodated, we 
must now find room for five millions, and presently for 
ten, and so forth. 


HOW LONDONERS WILL NOT GET ABOUT. 


Steam railways, he says, can do no more for 
London ; they will still stay on, but electric lines will 
fast displace them. ‘There is no more room for rail- 
ways of the standard type, the crowd is too great 
already. Horse-trams can likewise do no more; 
therefore the twentieth-century Londoner is not likely 
to get about in either of these two ways. 

The increasingly difficult problem can partly be 
solved by the various metropolitan authorities com- 
bining together to proscribe certain kinds of wheeled 
traffic in the more congested streets, far more than is 
already done. Also the housing question must be 
courageously attacked, and the growth of London 
systematised and intelligently directed. 


ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS, 


The twentieth century Londoner will probably do 
almost all his travelling in electric underground cars. 
But, as advocated by Mr. Sprague, the American 
rapid transport expert, the long train of “coaches ” 
must give way to one or two cars containing their 
own motors — frequent short and rapid suburban 
trains, No more waiting an hour for a train to a 
remote suburb! The tubes, indeed, are the most 
hopeful solution of the traffic problem. Fifty-two 
miles of them are already authorised for London; 
but, says Mr. Webber, the average cost is £500,000 
a mile, and there are not many routes where such an 
outlay can be recouped, Not only the Royal 
Exchange, but Piccadilly, Charing Cross, Clapham 
Junction and Victoria will be the centres to which 
numbers of tubes radiate. London underneath will 
be literally honeycombed with them. 

We shall not use the river much. But we may 
have to build the Londoner of to-morrow a 1oo-ft. 
wide first-class thoroughfare from east to west. This 
would be cheap at £1,000,000 a mile. Besides 
this, at least £ 2,000,000 a year ought to be spent in 
adapting old London to its growing traffic require- 
ments 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


DEATH IN FOLK-LORE. 


One of the most interesting articles in the Revue de 
Faris is that by M. Le Braz, dealing with what may 
be called the folk-lore view of death. From time 
immemorial, he points out, the Celtic race have 
believed in a future life, and have made themselves 
familiar with the thought of death. In Southern 
Europe the inevitable approach of the great Destroyer 
has ever been regarded with intense horror and fear. 
The Romans, who were, of course, Southern, were 
amazed at the calmness with which the Northern 
races conquered by them regarded death. The Gauls 
had among their divinities one who was styled the 
God of Death, and many of them believed that from 
him all mankind was descended. The Celtic ancients 
believed that the country of the dead lay beyond the 
seas, and was in fact a real country or tract of land. 

Occasionally, in the oldest folk-lore of Brittany, 
historians come across traces of this idea, for it not 
unfrequently happened that a bereaved widow would 
set sail on the sea in the firm hope that she would 
reach the “other side.” Of ghosts, or returning 
spirits (those that come back, as they are styled in 
France), the Celtic people seem to have had no 
thought at all till about the tenth century; but 
during the last thousand years spirits have played 
a considerable ré/ in Celtic literature, and both in 
Ireland and in Brittany is constant reference made to 
the Banshee, who foretells disaster by her presence. 

Brittany has remained curiously medizeval, and in 
nothing more so than in her somewhat morbid 
interest in death. Even now in many a Breton 
village the parish church is not known as the House 
of God, but as the “ House of the Dead”; and till 
quite recently there was a place put apart for the 
reception of the bones of the departed. Not un- 
frequently, in addition to the ordinary village fane, 
a second chapel, entirely given up to the cult of the 
dead, claimed each Sunday the suffrages of the 
villagers, Many of these remain, and are extremely 
beautiful, notably the Campo Santo of St. Pol de 
Leon. Inscriptions—some curious, some pathetic, 
some strangely pagan—are to be found running round 
these mortuary chapels. Many are in Latin, others 
in French, and even more in Celtic. A favourite 
motto is that addressed to the still living passer-by— 
“Oh! sinner, repent while there is still time, for one 
day you will also be here.” .Yet another favourite 
dictum is a Celtic verse of which the sense, roughly 
speaking, may be rendered: “ Death, judgment and 
hell ; when mankind thinks on these things it should 
tremble. He who does not think of death is surely 
lacking in mind.” Once a year, on the eve of All 
Saints’ Day, processions take place all over Brittany, 
each wending its way to one of these mortuary chapels. 

Of late years there has been an attempt made on 
the part of the municipal authorities to build these 
mortuary chapels at some distance from the villages. 
This appears like profanation to the pious Bretons, 
whose ideal mortuary would always be placed in the 
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very middle of the village, with the houses grouped 
round. It is thought to be unlucky if an infant on its 
way to be christened does not go through a burial 
ground, and the cemetery is the chosen meeting-place 
for lovers, There is something profoundly touching 
about a Breton churchyard ; the graves are beautifully - 
kept and covered with quaint offerings. When the 
Breton peasant emigrates to Paris he is fond of 
spending his Sunday afternoons and holidays in Pere 
la Chaise and the other great burial grounds of the city, 
for there he feels more at home than anywhere else. 
nmegtnasn 
POPULAR UNIVERSITIES IN FRANCE. 

In Zemple Bar much the most interesting article is 
that by Mr. H. Mackenzie on “The Popular Univer- 
sities in France.” These, he says, are conceived in 
quite a- different spirit from the English University 
Extension system. He says :— 

The Universités Populaires, intended solely for working men, 
are, on the contrary, distrustful of accepted teaching because it 
has become the privilege of a minority, and while not neglect- 
ing to instruct their students in subjects which can only be 
taught by members of the professorial caste, they strive above 
all things to keep themselves untrammelled by tradition ; their 
object is to form characters which can draw their own infer- 
ences, and owe no allegiance to any one school of thought. 
Yet independence must at all times be relative, and it is not 
surprising to find that these institutions have developed a 
distinctly partisan spirit. 

Of Deherme, the Paris printer who founded them, 
Mr. Mackenzie says that to him Socialism is a religion. 
It is his conviction that the working classes can best 
judge of what it is to their advantage to learn. He is 
a broad-minded man ; his only sine gud non is that his 
scheme shall be kept democratic and secular. He 
welcomes the assistance of men of learning and posi- 
tion; and it is largely to them as lecturers and 
members of the managing committee that the univer- 
sities owe their success :— 

The subjects upon which lectures are delivered cover a wide 
field, and the aim is to give a clear general grasp of matters 
in their entirety rather than to impart a knowledge of details. 
Special courses in subjects of practical utility, such as shorthand 
and modern languages, are provided where there is a demand 
for them, and single lectures are given on all possible themes. 
French history and literature are dealt with, as well as the great 
writers of contemporary foreign literature. Unhappily natural 
science is nowhere assigned an important place in the curriculum. 
As might be expected, Socialism occupies a prominent position, 
and all the vexed social questions of the day are descanted upon. 
General discussion of current political events is encouraged, and 
in many places a special evening in the week is set aside for this. 

Each university has a library and reading-room. 
Sunday is often devoted to music, recitations or 
theatricals, and Saturday to addresses not of too 
serious a kind. The subscription is 50 centimes a 
month, and the system resembles the Settlements in 
London in providing free legal and medical advice, The 
constant membership reaches two to three thousand. 

The best proof of the success of Deherme’s move- 
ment is that the Catholics have started a “ rival show” 
—the Instituts Populaires, in all essentials like the 
Universités Populaires, except that they do not 
command the confidence of the working man. 
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TOLSTOY ON EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION. 

In La Revue for June 15th M. Jean Finot publishes 
an unrevised fragment from Count Tolstoy’s pen on 
Education and Instruction. For the ideas therein he 
is specially careful to disclaim all responsibility. 

RELIGIOUS DOCTRINE THE BASIS OF EVERYTHING. 

As the basis of everything should be a religious 
doctrine suited to the degree of instruction of men, 
this doctrine cannot be Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Buddhism, nor any creed based on trust in certain 
prophets :— 

This doctrine must be justified by the reason, aspirations, and 
experience of each man. And this doctrine is Christian doctrine 
in its most simple and reasonable expression. t 

. . . . Everything we teach children intentionally... . is 
conscious inspiration ; everything which children imitate . 
is unconscious suggestion. 

Conscious suggestion is what is called instruction ; unconscious 
suggestion is what we call, in the narrow sense, education, and 
what I shall call enlightenment. 

....In our Society instruction is very advanced, but real 
enlightenment is not only backward, but absent. 

.... That education may be good and moral it is necessary, 
strange to say, that the life of the educators should be good. 
{t must be good, not by chance in certain details, but its bases 
must be good. 

“A good life” he defines as one that aspires 
towards perfection, towards love. 

“ INSTRUCTION.” 

As for instruction, or science, it is merely the trans- 
mission of the best thoughts of the best men on divers 
subjects. Such thoughts of good, intelligent men are 
always about (1) religious philosophy of life and its 
importance ; (2) experimental and natural sciences ; 
(3) logic and mathematics :— 

All these are true sciences. . . . You know or you do not 
know. All sciences not corresponding to these requirements, 
such as theological, legal and historical studies, are mischievous, 
and should be excluded. 

Count Tolstoy also strongly insists on the import- 
ance of teaching some manual labour, be it carpentry, 
sewing, or what. ; 

A DIVISION OF TIME, 

This is how I represent things to myself: the teachers fix the 
hours themselves, but the pupils are free to come or not. . . . 
Entire freedom for the pupil to study when he wants to is 
the condition sive gud non of all useful teaching, just as in 
eating the condition size gud non now is that the eater desires to 
eat. The only difference is that in material things the mischief 
of restriction of liberty is shown at once—by sickness and 
derangement of the stomach—and that in spiritual matter the 
results are shown less quickly, perhaps years later. 

Eight hours for sleep, eight for “education in the 
narrow sense—enlightenment,” also house-cleaning, 
manual work, with intervals for rest or play (depend- 
ing on age) ; eight hours for study, the subject to be 
entirely the choice of the pupils. 

ON LANGUAGE TEACHING. 

As for the teaching of languages—the more one knows the 
better—I think it absolutely necessary to learn French and 
German, English, and, if possible, Esperanto (a universal 
language). Languages must be taught by making the pupil 
read a book he knows and trying to make him understand the 
general sense, then drawing attention to the essential words and 
their roots in the grammatical forms, 
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EXTRAVAGANT AUSTRALIA. 
THE Review of Reviews for Australia calls great 


‘attention in its April number to the need for reform 
‘in Australian finance. 


One writer enlarges on “ the 
missing virtue in: Australian finance.” ‘We are 
spending too much,” he cries. The ordinary revenue 
during the last five years compared with the five years 
preceding shows a total increase of over seventeen 
millions sterling ; yet the ordinary expenditure shows 
for the same periods an increase of over twelve 
millions, and the loan expenditure an increase of over 
eleven millions, Next he complains, “ We are spend- 
ing it badly.”  Unreproductive expenditure is gaining 
on reproductive, as the following table shows :— 


Proportion 
of Unrepro- 
Repro- Unrepro- ductive 
ductive. ductive. Expenditure. 
Years. -, p.c. 
1870-74 4,877,168 Ej4a7088 |. SS 
1875-79 12,675,863 4,050,382 © ..:° 9 32 
1880-84 28,915,512 5,430,069 ... 18 
1885-89 3453375274 75143429... 21 
1890-94 27,929,781 7:657,897 ... 2 
1895-99 ... 14,975,689 7,486,278 ... 50 
1900-o01* ... 8,392,359 4;721,428 .... 356 


* Part of two years only. 


The writer goes on to show that the Australian 
railways were worked in 1900-01 at a heavy loss. 
Their gross earnings were over 11 millions, their 
working expenses were over 7 millions, their pay- 
ments of interest on capital reached 4! millions, 
leaving a deficit of considerably over half a million. 
And “in the next twenty years Australia has to pro- 
vide for 490,000,000 of maturing loans—an average 
of £4,500,000 per annum !” 

Dr. Fitchett observes that “in a little over two 
years the six Australian States have borrowed 
427,000,000, of which only £ 4,000,000 represents 
converted loans. ‘The present public indebtedness of 
the States is £218,000,000. There is no other popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 in the civilised world that owes 
so much!” Happily, Dr. Fitchett is able to add, 
“the general temper is visibly hardening as to the 
absolute need of economy in public affairs.” In 
Victoria, for example, the average earning power 
does not increase, nor the number of the population ; 
but the expenditure goes on increasing. “ The State 
with the smallest area—except that of Tasmania—in 
the Commonwealth has a bigger army of civil servants 
than any of its sister States. Every eighth adult is, 
roughly speaking, a State servant. . . . The total 
earnings of the population amount to £ 30,000,000 
per annum; of this one-fourth passes into the 
Treasury of the State.” A tidal wave in favour of 
retrenchment in the expenditure of Parliaments is 
setting in. South Australia has gone heroically to 
work, She has cut down her Assembly from fifty- 
four members to forty-two, the Council from twenty- 
four to eighteen.” Her Cabinet now consists of four 
Ministers! “This is, counting heads, the smallest 


Cabinet in the Empire.” 
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AUTOCRACY TEMPERED BY JOURNALISM. 
A PROPOSAL FOR EDUCATION BY NEWSPAPER. 

FoURTEEN years ago, when I published “ The 
Truth about Russia,” I made a suggestion for temper- 
ing Russian autocracy by means of publicity. The 
worst defect of the Russian method of government, 
I pointed out, was that there was no free channel of 
communication between the Tsar and his subjects. 
This being so, even the best and wisest Tsar was 
incapable of knowing what went on in his own 
Empire. The Emperor, I proposed, should therefore 
have his own newspaper, the editor of which he should 
authorise to publish the truths which his tchinovniks 
wished to hide. If, say, one thousand persons, the 
mayors of the chief towns, the presidents of the 
Zemstvos, the heads of the various religious bodies, 
professions, mercantile classes, and peasants had a 
right to set forth at reasonable length in the columns 
of the Imperial paper their petitions for the redress of 
grievances, a safety valve would be opened by which 
the Tsar «vould profit most of all. Such a newspaper 
would be the popular university of the Empire. 

THE FAILURE OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 

It is quite appropriate to see a similar proposal 
being made in regard to India, a country governed 
much in the same way as Russia. The maker of the 
proposal is Mr. S. S. Thorburn, and his proposal is 
<ontained in a paper on “ Education by Newspaper,” 
read before the East India Association, and published 
in the July number of the Astatic Quarterly. Mr. 
Thorburn’s proposal is, briefly, to publish in each 
centre and in all the vernaculars a Government news- 
paper which would educate the people. At present 
education in India is bad, and journalism worse. 
Only about one in four hundred of the number of 
boys in India is being seriously educated, and only 
‘ten per cent. are undergoing any education at all. At 
present the great bulk of educated candidates for 
Government employment must struggle for positions 
worth less than £20 a year. Education higher than 
elementary is almost confined to town-dwellers ; the 
‘educated product is cast upon the world at an age 
when instruction is only beginning to expand the 
mind -into a thinking machine; and the educated 
class, unfit for other pursuits, seeks clerical employ- 
ment, in which the openings are few. 

The reading of this new class is restricted to the 
cheapest of the vernacular papers, of which there are 
nearly six hundred. ‘These papers pay badly, and 
have small circulations, while the fear of being prose- 


cuted for seditious writing is ever before them, 


GOVERNMENT NEWSPAPERS. 


Mr. Thorburn, in view of these facts, proposes that 
the Government of each province should start and 
maintain a first-class daily paper in the local vernacu- 
lar, which would be sold at a rate which would 
‘compare with the cheapest journals now circulating. 
He thinks that even if a loss of a lac of rupees in each 
case resulted the outlay would be productive. The 
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editors should be persons worthy of respect, either 
English or native, and such men, says Mr. Thorburn, 
would be cheap at 3,000 rupees a month. Mr. 
Thorburn thinks that after a time the loss would be 
inconsiderable. 

WHAT ANGLO-INDIANS THINK. 

Mr. Thorburn calls this Education by Newspaper, 
but it is obvious that the effect would be political as 
well. After his paper was read the project was dis- 
cussed by several members, none of whom approved 
of it. Sir Lepel Griffin said he did not think that the 
starting of a few newspapers would be enough to 
tackle the grave difficulty which the higher education 
of the natives was every day making more important. 
Mr. Digby was even less favourable. He does not 
think that our newspapers make good citizens. He 
points eut certain practical difficulties. Would the 
editor, he asks, have a free hand? If so, he would 
have to circulate damaging criticisms on the Indian 
Government, such as those of Mr. Caine in the 
House of Commons. ‘The Government would 
be a resounding board, through which the 
voice of criticism would echo through the land. 
The editor would be compelled to take sides, 
and would thus incur the enmity of one party. A large 
number of papers would be needed, there being eighty 
languages in India, twenty of which are spoken by 
not less than a million persons. If the papers were 
good they would supersede the present English and 
native papers, destroying the occupation of the present 
journalists. Mr. Digby does not think that the men 
could be found to work the project. If we want the 
Indians to become loyal citizens of a prosperous 
Empire, let us regard them as equals. The British 
cannot for all time stand 7” doco parentis to 230,000,000 
people. 

Mr. Thorburn, in his reply, argues that if the 
Government newspapers were to kill all the lower- 
class, newspapers circulating in India so much the 
better. He maintains also that the newspapers would 
not need to be published in so many different 
languages, as no daily is now published except in the 
recognised official vernacular of a province and one 
spoken by all educated Indians. 

The project, as will be seen, did not meet with 
favour. It is an interesting one nevertheless. But 
surely a simpler plan, both in India and Russia, would 
be for the rulers to test for a time the effect of 
granting real liberty to the Press, the most effective 
of all enemies of sedition. 
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PauL SABATIER, the biographer of St. Francis, is the 
subject of a pleasing, if tiny, sketch by Miss Betham- 
Edwards in the Young Man. The descendant of a 
Protestant martyr, himself banished from Strassburg by 
the German Government for his French patriotism, he 
has been in his time a shelterer of ex-priests, has seen 
his great work placed on the /zdex, and is yet in the 
Franciscan literary society a zealous collaborateur with 
devout Catholics. 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 
An INSTITUTION WHICH OUGHT TO BE UNIVERSAL. 

Prope who are tired of the continuous wrangle 
over Education Bills will turn with pleasure to a 
paper in the Mew England Magazine for June, which 
describes a much needed advance in popular educa- 
tion. The writer, Mr. H. L. Clapp, tells the story 
of a Public School Garden, the first in New England, 
in connection with the George Putnam Grammar 
School in Boston. Since it was commenced, two 
years ago, two others have been founded. 

HOW IT WAS STARTED. 

The chief incidents of the first year may be noted 
here :— 

On May 12th, 1900, sixty-six square feet of land situated 
south of the building, covered with a tough turf, was ploughed 
and left in the rough. Volunteers from two classes of the 
seventh ‘grade were called for to convert the plot into a 
kitchen garden, where they would’ be allowed to raise and 
enjoy such vegetables and flowers as each chose to introduce. 

The pupils were carefully instructed beforehand as 
to their duties—the heavier preparatory work given to 
the boys, the lighter to the girls :— 

An examination of the ground showed that it was possible 
to make eighty-four beds ten feet long and three and one-half 
feet wide with a fourteen inch path running around every 
bed and a centre path two feet wide running entirely through 
the garden in one direction, Laid out in this manner and 
with beds of this width, the pupil could reach every part of 
his plot with his hands. 

To restrict the class at first within manageable 
limits thirty pupils were selected, and started work 
with great enthusiasm on May 21st :— 

May 24th the thirty beds already made were planted according 
to instructions, and twenty new ones were started by as many new 
gardeners assisted by those who had had their three hours’ 
experience, 

HOW IT CAUGHT ON. 


The new study was intensely popular :— 

The desire to work in the garden out of school hours became 
so general that it seemed best to place some restriction on the 
hours and number of pupils who without a director could obtain 
such permission, Tickets were issued for early morning, late 
afternoon, and for the Saturday half-holiday. It was, of course, 
impossible to foresee or guard against what the children would do 
that would have to be later undone, but no serious complication 
was encountered. 

Lessons indoor prepared the children for practice 
in the garden, but “experience as usual was the best 
teacher.” The gymnastic training was excellent, and 
the training in careful observation was even more 
valuable. 


INTERRUPTED BY THE LONG HOLIDAYS. 


The school broke up on June 21st. A committee 
of nine local pupils undertook to look after the neces- 
sary weeding and watering. But the human nature of 
this juvenile committee proved very human; and 
when the school opened on September 12th the 
economic plants were almost choked under a forest of 
weeds 


When work was taken up on September (7th, om account 


promotion, fully half of the beds 
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the summer vacation were now in grades eight and nine, and 
pupils of the former grade take ¢her manual training in the 
schools of carpentry and cooking. The beds of such were given 
to children who had been promoted from grade six to seven, 
and again the number was not equal to the demand. The most 
pressing business was weeding and was begun by thirty pupils, 
some of whom were novices in the work and could not distinguish 
the wheat from the tares. The work of weeding and digging up 
the beds was completed by the end of October, but the accession 
of forty inexperienced hands was the cause of irregularities in 
line and level. November Ist seventy-six children went to work 
straightening the paths, . . . reducing the beds to the general 
level, , . . and widening them to the prescribed limit. 

The promise of early flowers in spring filled the 
young gardeners with rare enthusiasm for the selecting 
and planting of bulbs. They could scarcely wait for 
bulb-planting day, November 13th. The garden 
year closed most satisfactorily. 

TECHNICAL OPINION, 

The advantages of this addition to the school 
curriculum are urged by the writer. He quotes many 
of the most distinguished educators in Europe in 
support of the contention that gardening should be 
one of the first forms of manual training. Where it 
has been adopted the pursuit of agriculture has made 
strides in advance. 

FOREIGN EXPERIENCE, 


Most valuable is the record of progress abroad :— 


In 1898 in Austria-Hungary there were over 18,000 school 
gardens, covering an area of thousands of acres. For twenty 
years the question has been a liveeone in Switzerland, and model 
school gardens now exist at the normal schools of Schwyz, 
Berne, Kiissnacht, Zurich, and Chur, and at many elementary 
schools, In Belgium the study of horticulture is compulsory, 
and every school must have a garden at least thirty-nine and a 
half square reds in area, to be used in connection with botany, 
horticulture, and agriculture. In 1894 Sweden had 4,670 
school gardens. In 1895 257 elementary schools in southern 
Russia cultivated 296 acres of land. In Germany there is a 
central school garden of five acres in each of the cities of 
Breslau, Cologne, Dortmund, Mannheim ; Leipsic and Altona 
each has one of three acres, Karlsruhe two acres, Gera and 
Péssneck each three-fourths of an acre, and many other towns 
have those of less area, France, too, has thousands of school 
gardens. In 1898 Russia had 7,521 school gardens. 


WHY NOT IN ENGLAND? 

Nothing is said of the movement in England, yet 
where school boards have adopted gardening classes, as 
in some districts of Surrey, the children have taken 
to the work con amore. 





NAPOLEON’s views of our Lord crystallised in the 
saying, “| know men, and I say to you that Jesus Christ 
is not a man,” are discussed in the Sunday at Home by 
Mr. J. P. Hobson, who concludes that the report is right 
in the main, though probably embroidered and expanded 
somewhat in transmission. 

Is there such a thing as the Throne of England? 
That is the question raised by Pat lrooklyn in his paper 
in Cassell's on the thrones of the world. It is a question 
due to the many thrones occupicd by the Hritish monarch 
There is the Coronation chair in Weetminster Abbey 
There is the throne in cach of the Royal palaces. The 
writer inclines to the position that “fe Uwone ie that to 
be found in the Howse of Lords 
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THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 

In the first June number of the Revue de Paris 
M. Aulard contributes some interesting pages concern- 
ing the centenary of the Legion of Honour. This 
great French Order, admirably named by Napoleon, 
was instituted by him on the rgth of May, 1802. It 
was an attempt on the part of the First Consul to 
reconstitute at least one of the old honourable distinc- 


.tions which have played so great a part in monarchic 


France, and it was intended to take the place—as, 
indeed, it has done during a hundred years—of the 
three great French Orders—that of St. Michael, that 
of the Holy Ghost, and that of St. Louis. The last 
of these, founded in 1693, was purely military, but 
was only given to those who could prove themselves 
possessed of four quarters of nobility. 

Only Catholic soldiers could receive this distinction, 
an exception, however, being made in favour of 
officers belonging to Swiss regiments. During the 
Revolution such distinctions were abolished, with the 
one exception of the Society of Cincinnati, which had 
a brief run, being copied from the American military 
decoration of that name. Napoleon, even as First 
Consul, was most anxious to revive some form of 
honourable distinction which should replace the old 
cross of St. Louis ; accordingly, when he considered 
the time was ripe, he let it be known that a new Order 


was about to be instituted, of which the members . 


would bear the honourable name of Legion of 
Honour. The proposition provoked a consider- 
able amount of opposition, but of course there 
were many more who approved than who dis- 
approved, and once Napoleon became Emperor the 
Legion of Honour became one of his most cherished 
institutions, and he reserved to himself the right of 
bestowing “ the Cross,” as it soon became universally 
known, on those who seemed to him worthy of it. 
Probably few people are aware that at first it was 
scarcely considered advisable to make the knighthood 
obtained by the reception of the decoration hereditary, 
and that not only to legitimate children, but to 
natural children and even to adopted children. This 
absurd suggestion was soon brushed aside by the 
Emperor's robust good sense. 

Under Napoleon close on fifty thousand individuals 
bebonging to all grades of society were enrolled in the 
Legion of Honour, and of this large number only one 
thousand four hundred were civilians, the Cross 
remaining essentially a military decoration. Napoleon 
founded many other Orders ; notably in Italy that of 
the Iron Crown, Yet another Order of knighthood of 
a very exclusive character was known as the Three 
Golden Fleeces, and was only bestowed on the highest 
military grades in the army ; there were but a thousand 
knights created. Vet a third Order, which went by 
the absurd name of the Reunion, was intended to tx 


equally suitable for bestowal on the great personages 
of all those countries whom the great conquera 
anne xed 


Now a most people are aware, the Legion of 
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Honour has become the one great honorific distinc- 
tion possessed by France. It has rather unfortunately 
altered in its original character. Thus, it is bestowed 
as a matter of course on all those worthy civilians who 
have served the State and public offices for a certain 
number of years. Again, a great number of Crosses 
were rightly given on the field of battle during the 
Franco-Prussian War, and were thus the reward for 
conspicuous gallantry in action. Occasionally a 
signal act of personal courage, such as the saving of 
a number of persons from drowning, will secure some 
modest village hero the much coveted decoration. 
A very limited number of French women have been 
given the Cross; of these, perhaps, the best known 
outside the limits of her own country was‘ the late 
Rosa Bonheur. 





Two Strange Turning-points. 

THE Rev. Prebendary W. H. Peploe, M.A., is the 
subject of a warm appreciation by Mr. George Clarke 
in the Sunday Strand. Two of the most decisive 
events in his career are thus described :— 

The conversion of the Prebendary is of more than passing 
interest, because, in a measure, it was wrought through a tract 
being given to him on a racecourse. He was about nineteen 
years of age when he had occasion to go to the town of Derby ; 
having missed the return train, he found he had to wait four 
hours for the next, and, hearing that the races were then on, 
he determined to go and see them, Just as he was passing on 
to the course, a young man gave him a card, on which the only 
words were, ‘‘ Reader, would your soul be in hell if you died 
to-night?” The arrow of conviction found its way to his heart ; 
and do what he might he could not shake off the feeling that he 
was not safe, and that if he died his soul would be in hell. 
Then followed a long time of sickness after an accident, and 
whilst he lay on his bed of suffering he searched his Bible and 
found the truth which he has now loved for so long: ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners.” From fear he 
came into confidence and hope; from unrest to trust in Jesus as 
his own personal Saviour, 


He himself tells how he came to be a leader of 
“ Keswick teaching”—a believer in the “higher 
blessing,” as it is called :— 


The way I came to see the great truth of God’s ability to 
save His people from the power of sin as well as from its 
punishment came about in this way, Twenty-four years ago I 
was stricken with sorrow by the death of a beloved child. I 
knelt down and moaned against God, and as I raised my eyes 
to heaven they fell upon the words of an embossed text hanging 
on the wall: ‘* My Grace is sufficient for thee.” That word 7S 
made me another man. I had been accustomed to pray, “* Let 
Thy Grace be sufficient for me,” and God showed me I was all 
wrong, for His Grace i always sufficient for every need. It 
flashed across my soul at the moment that there was no excuse 
and no need for sin, no excuse for doubt, no excuse for fear 


SOLO Ow 


Tue Reval Magacine Coronation number contams a 


variety of topical articles, one bemg on how the thrones 
of the variows European royalties -cacepmt, a cours 
King Edward -are in a perpetual state of totterment, 
owing to one cause or the other, King Edward mun 
feel thankful, tt ipparently the only monarch in 
Kurepe whe has one moments pence \ paper on 

Celebrities at Publ Dinners” © interesting and very 
well sibastsateal 
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ANTON TCHEKHOF 
Tne PrRopHET OF DESPAIR IN A SOULLESS WORLD. 


Mr. R. E. C. Lone contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review an article upon the stories of Anton Tchekhoff, 
a Russian author who until recently has fortunately 
remained practically unknown to English readers. 
Mr. Long admires him immensely, and does his best 
to render his books attractive to the general reader. 
For my part I feel, after reading the article, as one 
of Tchekhoff’s own heroes, of whom it is said :— 

He felt whipped in spirit, and was tormented by a feeling 
which made it se:m to him that he had been eating soap... . 
He was thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

It is difficult to see how anyone can resist a similar 
sensation. If human beings be as Tchekhoff paints 
them, then we have good need to be thoroughly 
ashamed of being human. Better, much better, be 
apes. Mr. Long remarks that it is often thought that 
Gorki wrote his-novels in protest against Tolstoyism, 
but an 
intermediate force exists ; and it is against this, and not against 
the neo-Christianity of Tolstoy, that Gorki has risen in revolt. 
This force is represented by Anton Tchekhoff, the painter of 
the banal life, the analyst of the ///usions Perdues of an effete 
society, and the prophet of the folly of revolt against the over- 
powering baseness and the triviality of a soulless world. 

Anton Tchekhoff was born forty-two years ago, the 
descendant of a serf. He studied at Moscow Univer- 


sity, and with the seeds of consumption within him he* 


adopted the profession of a doctor. He has written a 
series of short stories, plays, and novels, which, judging 
from Mr. Long’s own account, had much better not 
have been written. This is not Mr. Long’s opinion :— 


The peculiarity of Tchekhoff’s talent is that while he has 
created a whole procession of living characters, who speak a 
living tongue and act like living beings, there is hardly to be 
found among them a single honourable, intelligent, and good- 
hearted man or woman. Stupidity is their commonest attribute ; 
those who are not stupid are feeble and morbid ; those who are 
merely wicked are always aimlessly so ; and nearly all are given 
to gross habits and banal sentiments, which produce in the 
reader a feeling of choking disgust. But arid alike in their 
vices and virtues, they are always interesting and lifelike. 

It is apparently a genuine temperamental incapacity to see 
anything but the unworthier sides of life, its littleness, its lack 
of interest, its triumphant mediocrity, its evanescence in the 
present and past, its vacuity in the future. Yet it is upon this 
desert of desolation that his garden of roses is reared. By some 
strange reversal of the ordinary laws of art, the more aimless his 
motives, the more monotonous his backgrouad, the more vapid 
his characters, the more glowing and lifelike are his pictures. 

Having rid himself, as he is convinced the world rids itself, 
of abnormal embodiments of virtue, Tchekhoff returns with 
whetted appetite to his pursuit of the feeble and foolish, The 
quality of his genuis admirably equips him for this, He has 
an unerring eye for every little vulgar trait, whether of manner 
or mind, that makes men and women ridiculous. He seizes on 
those actual, living words and phrases which we hear every day 
but seldom see in print, and compresses, as men compress in 
real life, into a single vivid but untranslatable sentence a whole 
life of vulgar emotion. 

Be base, brutal and insignificant, says Tchekhoff, and though 
_you will not be happy, the worst misfortune that will befall you 
will be that you will be pursued throughout life by a stupid, 
uncomprehending sense of your own ineffectiveness. Emerge 
for a moment into honourable aspiration, or even into misguided 
passion, and you are face to face with a tragedy. Lunacy or 
suicide, therefore, is the end of the few aspiring men who appear 


. 


in his pages. That most men escape both lunacy and suicide 
Tchekhoff explains by painting the majority of them as feeble 
and insignificant. 

That life is a nightmare of abysmal emptiness, that all men 
are ridiculous in one another’s eyes, and’ contemptible in their 
own, that no: man is master of his own fate, and that genius, 
courage and virtue are, by a law of nature, inevitably ship- 
wrecked in a world for which they are by nature unfitted—such 
is the final impression. 

This final impression is confirmed by the melancholy 
note of the passage which Mr. Long quotes as the 
fittest conclusion for a criticism of the works of this 
melancholy prophet of despair :— 

The Student remembered that when he left the house his 
mother sat in the hall, barefooted, and cleaned the samovar ; 
and his father lay upon the stove and coughed ; and because it 
was Good Friday nothing was being cooked at home, though 
he was tortured with desire to eat. And now, shivering with 
the cold, the Student reflected that just the same icy wind blew 
in the reign of Rurik, in the reign of Ivan the Terrible, and in 
the reign of Peter the Great; that there was just the same 
gnawing hunger and poverty, just the same dilapidated thatched 
roofs, just the same ignorance, the same boredom with life, the 
same desert around, the same darkness within, the same senti- 
ment of oppression—that all these terrors were and are and will 
be, and that though a thousand years may roll by, life can never 
be any better. 


No wonder we feel as if we had been eating soap. 


camatinie 
The Future of South America. 

Mr. H. A. ARMSTRONG contributes to Ainsle's 
Magazine for June a paper which is too much stuffed 
with statistics, entitled “The United States of South 
America.” He ridicules the idea that the Germans 
have any political designs in the southern half of the 
Western Hemisphere. German emigration in South 
America is light compared with Italian, Spanish and 
French, Very few of the Germans in Southern 
Brazil are subjects of the Kaiser. A great many of 
them fled from Germany in 1848, before the German 
Empire was founded. Their descendants are living 
under a Republican form of government, and they 
have no love for the Imperial idea nor sentimental 
reverence for the person of the War Lord. In the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul only one-fifth of the 
1,200,000 inhabitants are of German, descent, even 
when all Scandinavians, Dutch, Belgian and German- 
speaking Poles are included. Not one per cent. of 
these Germans are subjects of the German Empire. 
Since 1886 Austrian emigration has been larger than 
that of Germany. In 1896 Portugal, Spain and Italy 
sent 140,000 emigrants to Brazil, and other European 
nationalities only 17,000. Of the 886,000 foreigners 
in Argentine only 17,000 are Germans, But, oddly 
enough, North Americans are much less numerous in 
South America than almost any European race. The 
Americans of the United States in South America, 
says Mr. Armstrong, are almost as rare as white 
blackbirds. The German is the most energetic, 
versatile and indefatigable foreigner in South 
America; but it is trade he is after, not empire. 
Of the imports from the United States in the Argen- 
tine Republic, the greater part are in the hands of 


- English and German houses. _ Even bills for Ameri- 


can transactions are drawn on Europe. 
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DARWINISM AND EMPIRE. 


Our readers are familiar with how Mr. Rhodes 
evolved the idea of Imperialism from what he 
believed was the fundamental principle of Dar- 
winism. Mr. Ramsden Balmforth, in the West. 
minster Review, writes on the subject of “ Darwinism 
and Empire” without referring, however, to Mr. 
Rhodes. He maintains that Darwinism and _ the 
evolutionists have been father to the doctrine which 
they would have been the first to repudiate. The 
average man is apt to think that fittest means best, 
whereas it really means that which is best adapted to 
the conditions of its environment. ‘The idea that fit- 
ness and selection can be determined by strength, 
military power, cunning or even intelligence, is 
inadequate, for the environment of man, the moral or 
spiritual shell in which our lives are cast, demands 
morality, an ever-ascending type of morality, from us, 
or we perish. As Darwin himself says, a tribe rich in 
moral qualities would spread and be victorious over 
other tribes, and its social and moral qualities would 
tend slowly to advance and be diffused throughout the 
world. According to evolutionary ethics, it is with 
nations as with individuals : not strength nor cunning, 
not intelligence alone, but character determines 
fitness. What kind of character is it, then, asks Mr. 
Balmforth, which determines fitness ? Not, he answers, 
the pushful, cunning, trading character, or the self- 
righteous, proselytising character, but rather the re- 
strained, self-contained character, which is content 
with a modest competence, which seeks righteous- 
ness rather than gain, which keeps its word even to 
its own temporary hurt, and which is the friend and 
defender of weak and struggling nationalities. Mr. 
Balmforth does not think that our policy either in 
South Africa or China has been such as to promote 
the survival of the highest types of character. In both 
countries we were the original aggressors. And to 
attempt to persist in securing success is to promote 
the survival of a low filibustering type of character. 
It is no use to say that we have gone so far and we 
cannot turn back. Nature will allow no excuses of 
that sort. The farther we go in a wrong direction the 
greater will be the distance over which we shall have 
to retrace our steps. Our war policy has not the test 
of fitness, which natural selection itself imposes—a 
test of character. Without it we should have ultimately 
have triumphed more completely than with it, and our 
policy has been a decided set-back to the moral 
sdevelopment of the race. 

In China things have been even worse. Hence he 
thinks that true statesmanship on Darwinian principles 
should aim at bringing the will, intelligence, and 
moral ideals into quickened activity and emulation, 
rather than the lower powers and activities which 
seem to bring out the latent instincts of the ape and 
tiger. The wisest statesmen are those who set their 
faces like a flint against the policy of war, and who, 
by conciliation, by conference, by arbitration, by 
respect for national rights, by international deputa- 
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tions and congresses, bring the best thought of each 
civilisation into sympathetic contact with that of the 
other, and which seek to resolve the conflicting 
elements of each in the harmony of the higher unity, 
and to promote the peace of the world and permanent 


welfare of mankind. 


THE ALLEGED SUPERIORITY OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS. 

“Tue Transvaal War will have some extremely 
important consequences. It will free Europe from 
the hypnotic influence of the Anglo-Saxon.” 

This is the firm conviction of M. J. Novicow, who, 
in La Revue for June rst, devotes fourteen pages to 
rejoicing over the fact, and demolishing the last 
remnants of our long-vaunted superiority. 

Two causes combined to put England on a pedestal 
—English freedom and the immensity of the British 
Empire. Directly England proclaimed the doctrine of 
‘‘ might is right” she fell from her pedestal—for ever, 
M. Novicow thinks. She owes her position to a long 
series of fortunate circumstances, and not to any race 
superiority. Witness all her Colonies and the favour- 
able situation and fertility of most of them. All 
she has done is to plant herself, with her superior 
civilisation, on a series of weak, unresisting peoples. 
Her incapacity to get on with any white race is 
patent. Even the French Canadians, though con- 
tented, are French to the marrow. 

In mental development England is one of the most 
backward nat’ons. She has had few or none of the 
immortal geniuses who have made Greece a potent 
factor for all time. Even Darwin owed much to 
Continental scientists, and Herbert Spencer is out of 
date. Our artistic inferiority is manifest. Neither 
in music nor art can we bear comparison with our 
Continental rivals :— 

The fact that generations of English have been able to con- 
template the London hovels with indifference, without revolt or 
indignation, proves a very feeble love of the beautiful. 

Our weakest point is our international policy. 
Nations who have increased the sum of human happi- 
ness are those which weigh in the scale of history. 
England has increased it very slightly. She is a most. 
uncomfortable and quarrelsome neighbour. 


eens } 


Is Our Trade Dwindling or Keeping Up? 

THIs is a question which Mr. Bernard Ellinger seeks 
to answer in an elaborate statistical paper entitled 
“‘ Thirty Years’ Export Trade,” which he contributed to 
the Economic Review. Mr. Ellinger’s conclusions are 
summarised as follows :— 

(1) Our exports of home produce have increased in value in 
spite oi the fall in prices; (2) they have increased stl more 
in quantity; (3) the value exported per head of the popula- 
tion has grown smaller; (4) the quantity exported head 
of the population has grown larger; (5) the growth from 
the second to the third decade under review was not sb satis- 
factory as that from the first decade to the second; and 
the increase from the second decade to the third has not 
kept pace with the growth of population within the same 
period. 
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‘““THE HONEST BROKER” BETWEEN EAST AND 
re W 


- A JAPANESE VIEW. 

Ar. T. Ivenaca in this month’s Forum writes very 
excellently on Japan’s mission in the Far East, taking 
as his text several passages from the manifesto recently 
issued by Marquis Ito to his political party in view of 
the elections in August. The Marquis especially 
emphasises the pacific intentions of Japan, speaking 
as follows :— 

‘*In view of the growing sympathy and interdependence which 
unite the nations together in peaceful relations ; in view of the 
increasing efforts of each civilised power to excel its fellows in 
promoting the arts of peace and the cause of progress; and 
especially in view of the indisputable fact that the focus of 
international competition is steadily moving toward the Pacific, 
where, owing to her geographical and historical position, Japan 
is destined to play an extremely important part; in view of all 
these facts, I consider it, gentlemen, a matter of great and urgent 
moment for our statesmen to strive loyally and patriotically for 
the preservation of the prestige which our common country has 
won, and for her maintenance in the new position, in which, 
owing to the turn events are now taking, she will soon find 
herself. A healthy and judicious development of the hody 
politic being the first requisite of national-strength in this 
competitive march forward, our party must endeavour to secure 
progress based solidly on the zerra firma of intellectual and 
material resources.” 

A more specific and significant remark of Marquis Ito on the 
subject under consideration is to be found among his utterances 
during his late world tour. . At the banquet given in his honour 
in New York, he said :—‘‘I believe I am not saying too much 
when I say that we are the only people in the Orient who pro- 
perly understand the import and significance of the two civilisa- 
tions {the Western and the Chinese) ; and I consider it a noble 
mission of our country to try to play a part in the future main- 
tenance of the peace of the Orient. I feel it our duty to play an 
‘honest broker’ in the coming contact of diametrically opposed 
cultures.” 


Mr. Iyenaga complains that. until Japan distin- 
guished herself upon the field of battle little notice 
was taken of her by older nations. ‘This fact calls 
forth from him the following statement :— 


It is Japan’s firm conviction that the modern nations, although 
sending forth missionaries by thousands to foreign lands to 
preach the gospel of peace, and holding now and then such 
conferences as that of The Hague, are at heart militant and 
aggressive, She believes, consequently, that in order to hold 
her position among them a proper military equipment is _neces- 
sary; and she is thus driven to arm herself with the efficient 
weapons of modern warfare. Had the case with Western 
nations been otherwise, Japan would gladly have dispensed with 
much of her military expenditure, which is taxing her exchequer 
heavily and sapping her revenues for purposes not altogether 
desirable, 

Having thus thrown down the gauntlet to those 

nations which accuse Japan of visions of military 
aggression, Mr, Iyenaga proceeds to deal very 
competently with China’s condition and the possibili- 
ties under Japanese guidance. 
article thus :— 
' Before it is too late, before the modern nations find themselves 
**in as deep a fog as they were” in 1900, it behoves them to 
confide the solution of the Chinese puzzle to those who are 
capable of solving it. Most of all, it is high time to understand 
clearly that the mission of Japan does not lie in promoting war 
but in maintainin®’ peace in the Orient, and in acting as an 
‘honest broker ” between the East and the West. 


He concludes his , 


OF REVIEWS. 


This article, well written and well thought gut, is, 
it is to be hoped, only the first of a long series 
of discussions by leading Japanese writers upon their 
country’s aims and position. 

RES 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE MOSQUITO. 

Mr. Henry Cay WEEKS, writing in the Century for 
July, gives an interesting account of the first attempt 
made by the Americans to exterminate mosquitoes 
on a;large scale. ‘The attempt is being made over a 
territory fifteen miles long by five miles wide, and was 
decided upon as the result of a successful experiment 
made in Center Island, Long Island, last year. 
Owing to the great rains and great heat, 1901 was 
pre-eminently a mosquito year; but the experiment 
was a great success. The object of attack was the 
water in which the mosquitoes breed. Marshes and 
pools had to be drained and water-barrels done 
away with. As in the larval state of mosquitoes 
air is required for breathing, it was found that if a thin 
film of oil was placed on their breeding-places destruc- 
tion would result. The thin film of oil is effective 
irrespective of the depth of the pond. Petroliers were 
employed, and it was found that where they worked 
carefully not a single insect got to wing. Of the few 
that escaped it was found that near them some water 
surface had been overlooked. To drive along the 
borders of the marshy land operated upon was 
formerly a danger to man and beast; but Mr. Weeks, 
who walked over it during and after the work, says 
that he did not see a single mosquito. Center Island 
was practically entirely relieved from mosquitoes as 
the result of one season’s work. 





‘Wrong to Rags, Mr. Ruskin!” 

In the July Good Words Mr. W. G. Collingwood 
describes the history and appearance of Ruskin’s 
“Jump,” or boat, christened the “ Jumping Jenny,” 
which he used at Coniston. Of the carpenter who 
built it is told this little incident :— 

On the death of his father William Bell became the leading 
carpenter of the place, and the leading Liberal, and during 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration he was made J.P. for the 
County of Lancaster. Ruskin had heard of his neighbour, and 
sent word that he would like to come and take tea and have a 
talk about politics. Now the carpenter was used to Conserva- 
tive orators and Liberal arguers, but he knew that Ruskin was 
a different sort of man; and all day long before the hour fixed 
for the visit he was in a greatly perturbed state of mind, 
walking up and down and wondering—a new thing for him— 
how he should tackle this unknown personality. At last the dis- 
tinguished guest arrived. He was solemnly welcomed and 
shown into the parlour. The door was shut upon the twain, 
The son (Mr. John Bell), who felt he had brought into contact 
the irresistible force and the irremovable post, waited about 
hoping it would be all right, but in much trepidation as the 
sound of talk inside rose from a murmur to a rumble, and from 
arumble toa roar, At last his father’s well-known voice came 
through the partition in no trembling accents: ‘* Ye’re wrong to 
rags, Mister Ruskin!” ‘‘ Then,” says Mr. John, ‘‘I knew it 
was all right, and I went about my work.” And after that 
Ruskin ‘and ‘‘ald Will -Bell” were firm friends in spite of 
differences. So Will Bell built the ‘Jump ”—or, to be accu- 
rate, was.master-builder, 
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South African War.” 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


LAST LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
THE VIEWS OF A FRENCH WRITER. _ 


THE Revue des Deux Mondes, second number for 
June, contains an anonymous but very elaborate and 
interesting article entitled “Some Lessons of the 
It is a complete confirmation 
of the views expressed by the late M. de Bloch, with 
whom the writer, though he does not mention his 
Mame, seems to agree on every point. Firstly, says 
the writer, the war has revealed revolutionary changes 

in the military art which military men had _ before 
refused to recognise. Professional soldiers have 
always been slow to recognise the changes in their 
own art; it was this which led to the disaster of Jena, 
and our own disasters in South Africa. The British 
only learnt the truth about modern warfare as the war 
progressed, and it was this, and not any peculiar 
defect in the British Army, which led to the initial 
reverses. The army, indeed, says the writer, did 
admirably, whether as regards bravery or endurance. 

CAUSES OF BOER SUCCESS. 

The British ought to have learnt from the Boer 
War of 1881, which revealed what might be done 
with the modern rifle. The rifle, with smokeless 
powder, long ranges, and invisibility, is the key to all 
the changes. Other explanations of British defeats 
are untenable. ‘The writer does not believe that the 
Boers were so mobile as was asserted ; they often had 
heavy convoys, and checked pursuit even when 
encumbered with women and children. Their escapes 
were due to the retaining power of the rifle, and not 
to mobility. The rifle is everything ; and the South 
African War revealed in it a power until then unsus- 
pected. Massed attacks are proved to be impossible ; 
envelopment at great distances by superior numbers 
teplaces them. Cavalry and mounted infantry will 
play a great part, but not in the old sense ; indeed, the 
vole of cavalry is entirely transformed. ‘The smallest 
troop of cavalry can no longer show itself in close 
formation in the zone of fire, and shock tactics with 
cavalry are dead. ‘The fighting value of mounted 
men is on foot. 

ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY. 

The results obtained from bombardment with great 
shells are trifling. Even the moral effect has dis- 
appeared owing to the feeble actual effect. The 
value of shrapnel has, however, been proved. Arrtil- 
.lery duels are out of date, the Boers having shown 
that it is the defender’s interest to reserve his fire. 
The ancieyt maxim “ fire is drawn by fire” should now 
be read “ fire is drawn by visibility.” 

Infantry must in future fight lying down, and at 
short distances can only approach in a creeping 
position. Officers must be dressed like their men, 
and showy uniforms are out of the question. Invisi- 
bility is a new factor. Shelter and adherence to the 
soil are necessary conditions. The duration of battles 
will lead to exhaustion and exclude pursuit. - Com- 
manders have little control over troops once seriously 
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engaged. ‘The battle is therefore in the hands of each 
combatant, and never before has the individual value 
of the soldier been so important. At present, how- 
ever, military training and discipline tend to destroy 
individual initiative. 

THE MORAL FACTOR. 

Courage and moral qualities are of even greater 
importance now than in the past. The moral value 
of the individual combatants decides the battle. The 
Boers, owing to their intelligence and courage, had a 
great advantage here. ‘The final lesson is that it is 
the development of the moral forces of the nation 
upon which armies must rely in the future. 

AN ENGLISH ENDORSEMENT. 

In an article in the United Service Magazine for 
July, Major. Pollock, the editor, writing on “ Offensive 
Tactics in Modern War,” expresses much the same 
ideas. He refers to the extreme difficulty shown by 
events in South Africa to exist in defining the real 
extent of a defended position. A position may be 
held with five times less troops than would have been 
needed twenty or thirty years ago. One of the lessons 
of the war is the immense power of “ bluff” possessed 
by mounted troops armed with modern rifles.’ Smoke- 
less powder makes it impossible to determine whether 
the defenders are many or few. The power of 
efficiently occupying much wider frontages than 
formeily is enjoyed more by the defence than the 
attack. ‘The Commander-in-Chief, having no longer 
the whole battleground under his eye, must leave the 
decision as to ways and means to his subordinates, 
and this requires officers of great capacity. ‘The most 
the commander can do is to tell his subordinates his 
general objects. 





Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P., offers a congenial subject 
for the sketch-writer in the Young Man. He is, it 
appears, by birth Scotch, not Irish. He was sixth child 
of a Scottish stonemason, whose wages never exceeded 
30s. a week. He left school at ten years of age, was 
then thrown on his own resources, and has since “ never 
cost anyone a single sixpence.” While still a youth he 
crossed over to Ireland. He attributes his rise to several 
causes. He isa lifelong abstainer. He never smoked. 
He learned the art of ready debate in a Young Men’s 
Association in Dungannon. His employer at Donagh- 
more gave him fatherly encouragement, and has been 
his nominator in each of his Irish electoral contests. 
For twenty years he served as agent of the Irish Temper- 
ance League in Dublin and the South. His first fight 
for Parliament was at Preston in 1885, where he was 
defeated as a Liberal. He entered Parliament in 1886 
as Liberal Unionist for Tyrone. His speech on Land 
Purchase in 1900 led to his leaving Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry, of which he had been a member for five years. 
For all trouble and loss so caused he finds ample compen- 
sation in his position as an Independent member. He 
doesn’t like the present Parliament at all; thinks it is 
the worst he has known so far as social reform is 
concerned. He mentions Lord Percy, Mr. Winstoa 
Churchill, and Lord Hugh Cecil as among the mest 
promising young men in the House. 








A New Floating Dock at Bermuda. 


One of the largest floating docks in the world has 
just been built by Messrs. Swan and Hunter, of 
Wallsend, the illustration of which we reproduce from 
Page's Magazine for July. The need for huge docks 
of this kind has been recognised for some time. ‘The 
United States possess an even larger one, which is 
capable of lifting ships of 18,000 tons; in this the 
battleship J/inois has been successfully lifted. The 
floating dock at Bermuda is of less capacity by 3,000 
tons, but it will lift battleships of 15,000 tons displace- 
ment and 343 feet in length. It will also be able to 
deal with the Zerrib/e class of cruisers, which are 
40 feet longer, and also with vessels like the 
Campania, which weigh 17,000 tons and have a 
bearing keel 502 feet in length. This dock will 
replace the old dock at Bermuda, which has become 
obsolete owing to the steady increase in the size of 
modern ironclads. 


THE Coronation number of Harmsworth’s Magazine 
contains a very good Life of the King told in a series of 
some sixteen pictures, beginning with his christening on 
January 25th, 1842, and ending with his opening his first 
Parliament in 1go1, and an imaginary representation of 
the actual scene of the Coronation. Another paper 
describes how Sir George Hayter executed the official 
painting of Queen Victoria’s Coronation, with a short 
account of Mr. E. A. Abbey, the American artist 
entrusted with a similar task this year, on which he is 
already engaged. Other articles describe ‘What the 
Queen has Done for Britain,” and the Life of a Maid of 
Honour. The British Court is not so exacting as some 
foreign Courts ; but the ordinary high school curriculum 
would not by any means suffice for a Maid of Honour, 
who must be a good musician, must be really proficient 
in several languages, and must have studied elocution 
and be a first-rate reader. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE COMING CONFERENCE OF COLONIAL 
PREMIERS, 
Tue first place in the Empir: Review for July is 
appropriately devoted to this important subject. 
SOME ANTICIPATIONS. 


Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke, the editor, thinks that the 
third Colonial Conference will be far less platonic 
than the first one, held fifteen years ago, or than that 
of 1897. The Conference will be private ; but there 
is hardly a member of it, including Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has not indicated the trend of his opinions on at 
least two of the most important subjects—tariff and 
defence. Mr. Cooke says :— 

Personally, I agree with Mr. Seddon that the Colonies are 
able to supply all the foodstuffs required by the Empire, and 
that we shall be a far stronger nation than we are even to-day, 
when we are obtaining all the necessaries of life from within 
the dominions of the Crown. ... It is only by assisting the 
colonies to. grow stronger and stronger that we can ever hope 
ultimately to establish an Imperial Zollverein. 

Mr. Cooke thinks another probable result of the 
Conference will be that, in Mr. Seddon’s words, there 
will be “a force ready for any emergency in any part 
of the Empire.” 

Neither the home nor the colonial governments 
seem to have remembered the coaling-stations, the 
cost of the proper upkeep and defence of which he 
would like to see divided proportionately between the 
mother country and the colonies. The coaling-stations 
protect the export and import trade of the colonies, 
and “a graceful return for this protection would be 
a contribution from the colonies to the cost of our 
coaling-stations.” 

Until we have a great Imperial Council, triennial 
conferences on the lines of that of this month are most 
desirable ; and, lastly, Mr. Cooke hopes to see the 
term “ Imperial” more clearly defined. 


A PLEA FOR CONSOLIDATION: HOW TO BRING IT 
ABOUT. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Lyster, a Queenslander, 
puts forth an interesting plea for Imperial Consolida- 
tion. Like many another he was here struck with 
the ignorance of Colonial topics on the part of those 
who ought not to have been so ill-informed. He suggests 
as a pressing need the revision of the educational 
system of England. “The history of the Colonies 
should be bound up with the history of England, and 
the title of the volume should be the ‘ History of the 
Empire’” :— 

Why should there be no direct representative of the other 
dependencies of the Crown in the Councils of State? It seems 
to me quite feasible, and certainly desirable. The expenditure 
incurred by the adoption of such a course would be a mere 
bagatelle compared with the advantages secured. As an alter- 
native I suggest that an Under Secretary from Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa be established at the Colonial Office. 

Another subject of the highest importance is the 
encouragement of emigration from Great Britain, but 
on this Lieut.-Col. Lyster has no very definite pro- 
posal to make. He condemns utterly as fatally 
inadequate both the systems of emigration and that of 
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defence. The Colonial Defence Committee knows 
how difficult it has been to teach Australia that she 
must protect her shores from possible invasion. . The 
subject was once positively distasteful ; now Australia 
is thoroughly alive to its importance. Great 
Britain must take advantage of this, and not wait till 
Australia is again absorbed in local affairs. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 

“C. de Thierry” writes a clever article on this 
subject, and, as usual, has not forgotten the vinegar. 
She says :— 

The grievance of the stay-at-home Englishman against the 
Colonial is entirely of his own creation. He forgets that, if he 
supports the Army and Navy, it is the money poured into the 
lap of the Mother Country by the Colonies that enables him to 
meet the bill, That is to say, it is not, as he supposes, a case 
of England giving all and the Colonies nothing. . . . Colonists 
have suffered infinitely more from wars into which they have 
been led by Englishmen than Englishmen have suffered from 
wars into which they have been led by Colonists. 

Colonial contingents are “a commonplace of our 
history,” and not a new departure. There are many 
unmistakable signs that the Colonies are in earnest 
about defence :— 

Now what has the Mother Country done to turn such a spirit 
to good account in the interests of the Empire as a whole? 
Almost nothing. The all-British cable, after twenty years’ 
pressure on the part of Canada, and miserable bungling on the 
part of the Home Government, is at length about to become a 
fact. New Zealand’s Naval Reserve scheme was snubbed. 
Early in the eighties Canada offered to maintain a training-ship 
if the British Ministry would supply an old warship for the 
purpose. They turned this admirable psoject into ridicule by 
sending out to St. John’s the Charybdis, which was practically 
a hulk. The truth is there is no real desire on the part of the 
Home Government to organise the defence of the Empire except 
on the basis of tribute. They want the Colonies to contribute 
money and aid in supporting the Army and Navy, and this is 
precisely what they will never get. Until the Colonies receive 
some recognition as the allies of the Mother Country, there is 
no possibility of a good understanding on the defence question. 

worse 


x The Correspondence Club. 

Five hundred and six ladies and six hundred and- 
twenty gentlemen have become membefs, and seek 
correspondence on literature, music, photography, 
current topics of the day in French, German, Spanish, 
Russian and English. There are many who desire to 
come into personal touch with those who have faith in 
the spiritual potentialities of mankind, and who seek 
alike by example and precept to advance on earth the 
cause of true progress; while others are interested in 
astrology, occultism, and in all sides of life, from fashions 
to practical applications of advanced science, and seek 
interesting and cultured correspondence with those who, 
like themselves, are living lonely lives in out-of-the-way 
corners of the globe. Correspondents are located in all 
English-speaking countries, on the Continent, and in 
isolated districts, and they prize very highly letters sent 
from members of the opposite sex, as these are some- 
times the means of making pleasant acquaintances, and 
lead to the formation of life-long friendships. The 
correspondence, being anonymous, can be taken up and 
continued as desired, or dropped immediately, without 
the name or address of sender or receiver being divulged. 
Ali particulars will be sent by the Conductor, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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-PRIZE CORONATION ODES. 

Tue Good Words comes out this July very much 
enlarged in size and greatly elate in spirit at the 
response to its Coronation Ode competition. Prizes 
of £50, £15, and £10 were offered last Christmas. 
The final award was given by Stopford - Brooke, 
Edmund Gosse and William Canton. Odes were 
received from 1,084 competitors, and from almost 
evety part of the Empire. The editor is almost swept 
off his feet by the unexpected number and widely 
distributed origins of these odes. ‘“ The young loyalty 
has come to its manhood.” The Empire has found 
voice as a unit :— 


"To read them, poem after poem, from all parts of the Empire, 
is to become conscious of an imperial force of the like of which 
history holds no record and the chronicles of the nations show 
no.trace. Turning over ode after ode the beautiful strains of 
harmonious patriotism blend into a single stately imperial anthem 
until the reader, pausing as it were to listen, finds almost over- 
powering the glorious diapason of the song. . Very interest 

ing, indeed, is the mingling of races and creeds, when side by 
side, upon a table in London, lie some eleven hundred odes, 
written by Brahmin and Mahomedan and Buddhist and native 
Christians—negroes of the West, from the Leeward Isles and the 
Windward, natives of the East, Indian, Burmese and Cinghalese 
—Protestant, Roman Catholic, Dissenter, Quaker, and Jew. 
Their pens, some of them, would have run more readily in Tamil 
or Telugu, Pushtu or Persian or Arabic, but they are all in the 
language of the ruling race, and cramped of course though they 
rte, they are all of them real and living in thought and senti- 
inent. Of course the majority of the Odes are by writers of our 
own race. . . . Never have poets sung with such a voice before. 
Knowledge of the splendid responsibilities of empire with 
boundaries that encompass the world—and vexed along all their 
length by the uncharitableness of envious neighbours or the 
turbulence of tribes that cannot yet understand—give dignity to 
the singers and noble form to their song. 


The first prize falls to Lauchlan MacLean Watt, 
B.D., minister of Alloa, Scotland; the second to 
ev. S.‘ Cornish Watkins, Kington, Herefordshire ; 
the third is divided between Lucy Eveline Smith, of 
Dunedin, New Zealand, and F. H. Wood, M.A., 
Bromley Park, Kent. Perhaps as characterful as any 
is. the passage on the Union Jack in Mr. Watt’s 
Ode :-— .. 
‘Ah, *tis no empty fluttering of a dream, 
Our flag’s proud gleam : 
Many and tired the fingers that have sewn it, 
Seam by seam, 
Staining it with-life’s crimson, and the blue 


Of northern skies and seas, till winds have blown it 
Wider than all their wonder and their dream. 


Thin red lines of pulsing lives were the thread of it, 
Pulsing lives that bled away for its sake beneath the 
‘ spread of it, 
Till the wide seas knew it, 
And the winds of the wide world blew it, 
And the host of England followed the flag till earth trembled 
under the tread of it. 


ars Up with it into the sky. 

> .u,. , Let it blow abroad, let its message fly 

eee Like the grey gull, over the deep, 
ae. Oe As glad and free. 
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this experiment as to offer similar prizes for the three 
best Songs of the Empire, to. be adjudged next 
Christmas. 

: A DIssIDENT NOTE. 


The author of “ Paragraphs ” in the Positivist Review 


‘for July does not look on Coronations—British 


Coronations, at any rate—with favour. | He says that 
we want some kind of compensation for all the 
humiliation, nuisance, and perils which the Coronation 
inflicts :— 


It has turned London into a tawdry Fair; it threatens 
the Abbey and most of our public buildings with very possible 
destruction ; and if there is a-fine monument in our city, at least 
from the historic. point of view, any such is now buried in timber 
and bunting. What would the contemporaries of Pheidias or 
Plato have said if the Archon Basileus had hoarded round the 
Propyloea and the Parthenon with ‘‘ grand stands,” and had 
stuck an archaic robing-room in muddy plaster ‘against the 
Peristyle of the great Temple? 

In the meantime the leaders of this nation are giving them- 
selves up to an orgie of tailoring and mere mise-en-scéne. The. 
heir of the Fitzalans is running Mr. Tree hard in his character 
of stage-manager. And the descendants of men who have 
made -English history are practising rehearsals—how to carry 
the gold spur with dignity and to hold a train with fgrace. 
Prelates contend which.is to hold the sacred oil and which the 
holy spoon. <A cake-walk is a favourite game with American 
negroes when they resort to high jinks of their own. | The: 
couple which performs the most florid promenade carries off as, 
a prize a toothsome cake. Our cake-walk is to be at once a 
devotional service in,Church and a Savoy Theatre burlesque, 
performed by men who are making English history and by the 
scions of those who have made it. The ceremony itself was 
first systematised by the priests and eunuchs of the Lower- 
Empire in the sixth, seventh, and following centuries. . What 
would citizens of France, Holland, Switzerland, or the United’ 
States think if they saw their public men lending themselves to’ 
these mummeries, this stage-play ? 


« ’ 


———— 


Hibernian Incidents. 


In the July Badminton Mr. A. A. Hood writes on 
Ashford (Ireland), the home of the woodcock, with inci- 
dents which have a distinctly Hibernian flavour, e.g. :— 


All the inhabitants of the name of Joyce, in ‘‘Joyce’s 
Country,” descend from a Welsh family of that name, who 
came from Wales in Queen Elizabeth’s reign and settled here ; 
they have a merry wit. One’ member of the clan was, not 
long ago, buying horses for the Remount Department, and on 
being shown one very poor specimen of the equine race, whose 
proud owner assured him that the said horse had only one 
fault, and that was that he suffered from a slight attack of 
vernacular (‘*navicular” being of course meant), the buyer 
promptly remarked : 

‘Indeed, is that so? The only quadruped I ever heard of 
before who suffered from ¢hat complaint was Balaam’s ass !” 


And— 

On one occasion, when shooting a plantation near a cottage, 
a little kitten with a green ribbon round its neck ‘suddenly 
appeared and trotted off towards the cottage ; the ‘‘ picker” 
great excitement touched his master on the elbow and said, 
‘Shoot, your hgnour—shoot !” ‘‘Oh, Thomas, I couldn’t 
shoot a poor little thing like that,” said the man with the 

n. 
eee Ah, your honour, they do a terrible lot of harm, thim cats ! 
I killed one just the same size as that one (N.B.—About two 
months old) last summer, and when I opened it I found ## packed: 
tight with illigant cock pheasants.” 


The Good Words .is so pleased with.the success of 
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THE DRINK PROBLEM IN NEW ZEALAND. 

New ZEALAND, that land of social experiment, is 
preparing, in the next triennial local option poll, to 
tackle the drink difficulty. In the May Review of 
Reviews for Australasia the question is discussed in 
two papers from opposite points of view. 

PATRIOTISM AND THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

The Rev. Frank W. Isitt, known in this country as an 
effective temperance orator, writes on the prohibition 
side. The issues allowed are “ License,” “No 
license,” and “ Reduction.” Mr. Isitt faces boldly the 
fact that “there has been a fer capita increase of 184 
per cent. in the Colony’s drink bill during the last 
five years.” His explanation is curious and worth 
considering :— 

This increase has been chiefly made during the last two and 
ahalf years, and has been largely due to the 
national excitement. It is, after all, in the public-house bars 
throughout the Colony that the great events have been chiefly 
celebrated—#.e., the departure of our contingents, the relief of 
beleaguered cities, the victories we have won, as it is chiefly in 
the bars that men have met and mourned over our losses. 

The Royal visit, again, was the signal for fresh rejoicings, and 
in its honour men again drank copiously. This cannot be 
matter for surprise. As long as the public-houses are the only 
places in our cities where men can meet and talk so long will 
they be filled. ‘Temperance reformers would like to see public 
recreation rooms in every ward of our cities, and they look 
anxiously for the day when the municipal authorities will be as 
careful to make this provision as they now are to provide suffi- 
cient open-air recreation-grounds ; but they are obliged to leave 
this question to their friends in the Moderate party. Their own 
hands are full, but they recognise that the need is urgent. 

Mr. Isitt declares that until a previous vote decreed 
“ Reduction ” the claim for ‘‘ Compensation” had 
been a live issue, but since reduction had only 
increased the profits of the licences which remained 
the cry had ceased. 

EPISCOPAL Weé7séS NON-EPISCOPAL, 

Ernest d’Esterre stands for Earl Grey’s movement. 
The persistence of ancient divisions is illustrated in 
what he tells us of the attitude of the Churches :— 

The question is not only drawing towards a great battle 
between the two great parties, but it is also resolving itself into 
a fight between the Anglican Church on the one side and the 
great Nonconformist Churches on the other. On the one hand 
the Nonconfermist Churches are fighting for absolute prohibi- 
tion, and the Anglican Church now comes to the front with a 
determined announcement to support the company scheme. 

Mr. Isitt pooh-poohs this company scheme. 
says :— 

Some, it is true, have been fascinated by the thought of the 
public-house being placed under State ownership, municipal 
control, or public-house management ; but none of them have 
actively advocated any one of these schemes, except some of the 
Anglican clergy of Otago, who have inaugurated a movement 
for the initiation of a public-house trust scheme, not seeming 
even to know that their own English ‘‘C. of E. Temperance 
Chronicle,” in a recent number, has shown how the British 
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public-house trust movemerit has simply added another, and some- 
what more respectable, public-house to -those already in exist- 
ence, and proportionately increased drinking. The ‘‘ Chronicle ” 
has given conclusive figures in support of the statement. 

Mr. d’Esterre is confident of seeing this great New 
Zealand problem solved by the adoption of “ Lord 
Grey’s Venture.” 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO LORD PAUNCEFOTE. 

Mr. A. Maurice Low, in his chronique on Ameri- 
can affairs in the atonal Review for July, writes 
very appreciatively and with full information concern. 
ing the signal service which Lord Pauncefote rendered 
to his country when he was ambassador at Washing. 
ton. Mr. Low is a very sensible man, who writes 
intelligently upon subjects upon which his prejudices 
are not inflamed, and all friends of Lord Pauncefote 
will be glad to read his well-weighed tribute to that 
great ambassador. How sensible Mr. Low is may be 
inferred from the fact that he says :— 

Ilad Lord Pauncefote done nothing r else than to be the instru- 
ment by which the abrogation of the “ ‘layton-Bulwer treaty was 
accomplished, that single act pies to cause both countries ta 
‘hold his memory in grateful affection. 

Instead of quoting further from the sketch I think 
it would be better to follow Mr. Low’s example and 
quote Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson’s tribute to Lord 
Pauncefote in the Boston Herald :— 

“* Tt is easy to dismiss him as a tactful man, but he was much 
more than that; he was eminently wise and naturally kindly. 
It was the purpose of his Government, if it could, to promote 
friendship for itself on the part of the people and Government 
of the United States. It was Lord Pauncefote’s mission to make 
that purpose effectual. He devoted himself to his task with 
absolute single-mindedness. Never a word or a deed of his 
betrayed anything but the sincerest friendship for the Republic. 
Ile made himself the friend of each succeeding President, and: 
during his services here he has. known and treated with four 
Presidents and eight Secretaries of State. 

‘** Of all the diplomatic corps Pauncefote was the closest to: 
every American administration during these fourteen years- 
This was natural, because the business relations between the 
United States and Great Britain were more numerous and more 
important than those between the United States and any other 
foreign country ; but more than that, the British Minister always 
appeared to be, and, so far as his official acts are concerned, 
always was, the sympathetic friend of this Government. With 
him more than with any other Ambassador or Minister the 
American Government has been able to have confidences, con- 
fidences which were called forth by Lord Pauncefote’s attitude 
and which, it is needless to say, were never betrayed. 

‘* Lord Pauncefote will be remembered chiefly as the diplomat 
above all others who worked zealously during this time, not fox 
the immediate advantage of his country, and not by devious, . 
methods for any gain whatever, but for the promotion of the 
joint interests of the two countries, for peace and friendship, and 
therefore for the good of mankind. Mr. Hay was right in saying 
that in his death we have lost a ‘valued friend.’ He might 
have added, the most useful friend who has ever come to us as-. 
the representative of a foreign Government.” 

Without exception the newspapers of all shades of opinion, 
without regard to politics or their like or dislike of England, 
united in paying the most glowing tribute to his abilities, his . 
high character, and his great services to the country of his resi-- 
dence, as well as that of his birth. To him is gencronsly 
accorded the credit of being one of the most powerful factors. 
in establishing those close official and popular relations between, 
the two countries which are in such marked contrast to those. 
existing at the time of his appointment as Minister. 





THE Girl’s Realm for July has a paper on “ Infants” 
at the Coronation—the youthful peers and peeresses who 
will be admitted to the Abbey. Some of these three- 
year and eight-year-old nobility will be among the most 
interesting if the smallest figures present. The enthrone- 
ment of the Spanish King is described, and well illus- 
trated by the Sphere correspondent, 
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ARE THE GERMANS OUR FUTURE FOES? 
No, SAY’ THE KAISER AND HIS ADMIRALS, 


Mr. ARNOLD WHITE has been over to Germany. 
He went to Potsdam, and saw the Kaiser. Then from 
Potsdam he went to Kiel, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the rations on board German warships ; but he 
has taken advantage of the opportunity afforded him 
to obtain from the highest authorities in the German 
Empire a statement of what they think about the rela- 
tions, past, present, and future, of Germany and 
England. Mr. White, of course, is enthusiastic about 
the Kaiser. He says :— 

A side-light is thrown on his character by a saying of Admiral 
de Reuter which is written in his Majesty’s private cabin on 
board his flagship: ‘‘I prefer praise from none if I only do as, 
my conscience tells me, and if I fulfil the orders entrusted to me 
as I ought to do.” 

Mr. White has always been so extremely bitter 
about the —— Raid that it is only natural he 
should find it easy to condone the Kaiser’s tele- 
gram :— 

The Kaiser’s telegram was impulsive and unfriendly, but in 
cool blood most Englishmen will admit to-day that the Raid 
was more injurious to British reputation than anything that has 
happened since the Walcheren Expedition, and is, therefore, 
justly condemned by the friends of England. The Raid 
lowered German opinion of England. The Kaisez’s telegram 
expressed the German view. It is now generally admitted that 
\ts despatch was a political mistake for Germany, especially as 
the reality of the Kaiser’s personal friendliness for Britain is 
based on evidence too solid to impugn. 

As for the fact that the Germans supported the 
Boers, the answer of the German Kaiser and his men 
is that “in 1864 Prussia and Austria were at war with 
Denmark. British sympathies with the Danes were 
then expressed as openly as German sympathies with 
the Boers are expressed to-day.” 

They admit that the German cartoonists have been 
somewhat pornographic in their attacks upon England, 
but the Germans have long memories, and they 
remember how Punch described them as brigands in 
the Danish War, and also various insults levelled at 
the German Emperor in 1896. Mr. White says :— 

Inexplicable as it may seem to Englishmen, these reflections 
on the Kaiser are remembered by Germans of the highest culture 
and standing, and they are regarded to a certain extent as a set- 
off against the excesses of the German Press. 

Besides, the Germans excuse themselves on the 
ground that their journalists are hired to abuse 
England. Mr. White says :— 

‘From three separate sources—each of which is entitled to 
credence—I Jearn that the outlay of large sums of money on the 
Anglophobe Press of Europe is known to the German Govern- 
ment. This expenditure is undertaken with the object of 
bringing about a war between England and Germany. I express 
no opinion on this matter—but the authority and standing of 
two of my informants are such that personally I entertain no 
doubts as to the fact. The third is of the highest character. 
Each of the three separately was equally explicit as to the exist- 
ence of this subterranean agency of subsidised ill-will in every 
couatry in Europe and in fhe United States of America. The 
effect of this malign influence cannot be precisely determined. 

But Mr. White may tell this to the marines. What 
is much more to the point is the following remark :— 

The fact is that the British Empire, however interesting to’ 
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Germany, does not occupy so much of its attention as is gener- 
ally believed. Russia is a nearer neighbour, and on land a 
stronger Power. France, Austria, Turkey, Italy, and the 
United States necessarily engage the Emperor's attention. 


Unfortunately Mr. White fails to convince his 
editor of the sincerity of the Kaiser. Mr. Maxse is 
a thorough-going Germanophobe, and declares that 
the evidence justifies the conclusion that the Kaiser is 
either the impotent friend or secret enemy of this 
country. If he regards England with such affection as 
Mr. White would suggest— 
his Majesty is utterly impotent in his own community. Not 
only has this great Sovereign—for whose personal character 
and brilliant genius every Englishman has profound respect 
—been unable to exercise any influence over German public 
opinion, but ex hypothest, he has lost complete control of the 
ordinary governmental machinery. 


As for the alleged bribery of the German Press, Mr. 
Maxse declares :— 


Dr. von Holleben, the German Ambassador in Washington, is 
organising the German American Press on anti-English lines, 
in a manner which excites considerable comment among the 
statesmen at Washington. 


He also declares that a dead set has been made 
against Mr. George Saunders, the Zimes correspondent 
at Berlin, in order to drive him out of the country. 
He says :— 


We have before us a copy of the Aveuz Zeitung containing the 
extraordinary statement that at a recent reception given by the 
Secretary of State for the Interior, Count Posadowsky, Baron 
von Richthofen, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, turned to the 
correspondent in question, whom he thus harangued for the 
benefit of a circle of listeners: ‘‘ No one has contributed more 
to the poisoning of public opinion in England against Germany 
than you. I have repeatedly told the British Ambassador that, 
with the influence of the Zimes in England and the echo of its 
articles in Germany, your warped and poisonous correspondence 
must be regarded as an evil for both countries,” 


This, it must be admitted, is rather hard upon 
Mr. Saunders, who is a level-headed Scotchman, and 
neither bitter nor poisonous. On the subject of the 
German Navy and the esteem in which its officers 
hold the British Navy, Mr. White has the following 
story to tell, which contrasts very much with the 
estimate which appears from a German pen in the 
Contemporary Review this month :— 


As to the raison @étre of the German Fleet, it is held that the 
future of all the great nations ison the sea. When a nation has 
ceased to be able to take its own part on the sea that nation is 
decadent. Hence the German Navy is no, more intended as a 
menace against Great Britain than against Japan, Russia, or 
France. It'exists primarily to maintain an effective protection 
for the great sea-borne commerce of Germany, and also, I 
suspect, to take advantage of any opportunities that may arise for 
enlarging German influence. The rulers of Germany recognise 
the essential difference between the unity and organisation of the 
British Navy and the lack of those characteristics in our Army. 
Respect for the Lords of the Admiralty is increased by a visit to 
the German Navy. 

The morale of the British Navy is the subject of German 
admiration. The shooting in the British Navy is looked on as 
fair, and though I did not learn what the exact figure of the 
German prize-firing was, I gathered that the English 33 per 
cent. of hits is not contemptible. German naval officers share 
pri rulers respect and admiration for the British Naval 

ervice. 
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A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL THEATRE. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER contributes to the Monthly 
Review for July an earnestly-written statement of “the 
case for national theatres. By this he means that 
theatres should be created in every centre of popu- 
lation, which would not be conducted simply for the 
benefit of individuals but should be held in trust for 
the public at large by some representative body, 
which, directly or indirectly, should control it. As 
libraries, museums, and picture-galleries are public 
institutions, so the theatre, which ought to be one of 
the intellectual glories of the English-speaking race, 
must also be a public institution. The drama 
flourishes best in countries like Germany and France, 
which treat it as a public concern. 


THE COST OF THE MODERN THEATRE. 


Mr. Archer points out that for any play to succeed 
it must attract at least 50,000 spectators in the course 
of three months. Plays that do this, succeed ; plays 
that do not, fail. What chance, asks Mr. Archer, 
would there be of Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy being 
able to place a new novel before the world if they had 
to find fully 50,000 purchasers in the course of three 
months, incurring an initial outlay of from £1,000 to 
£3,000, and to publish a fresh edition every day at a 
cost of £100? The consequences of the theatre 
being run solely as a money-making institution is 
deplorable. Mr. Archer says :— 

Can it be doubted, for instance, that ‘* musical comedy,” 
English and American, does more than ten thousand pulpits can 
undo to glorify and enforce the sporting, gambling, bar-haunting, 
champagne-drinking, flashy and dissolute ideal of life which 
dominates that class of production? Do we not see whole 
regiments of young men modelling themselves in dress, manners, 
vocabulary, and, as far as possible, in morals, upon this or that 
popular comedian whose leering inanities they regard as the last 
word of human wit ? 


MR. ARCHER’S SUGGESTION. 


This, indeed, is a canker of the commonwealth. In 
London, musical extravaganza has almost completely 
swamped the higher forms of drama. It is a political 
force, and draws the whole English-speaking world 
together in the bonds of racial vulgarity. Mr. Archer 
hopes that his idea will find practical expression in 
some pioneer city from the co-operation of private 
munificence with public intelligence. He says :— 

Could there be an object of greater public utility than that of 
rendering the most fascina'ing and universally popular of the 

. arts a source of intellectual and emotional, as well as of merely 
sensuous and sensational, pleasure ? 

The realisation is gralually spreading among us Anglo-Saxons 
that a well-ordered theatre stands high on the list of institutions 
indispensable to an enlightened community. 

In Germany the ideal of the theatre as a public institution, not 
a private money-making machine, has always triumphed and 
pulled things together. The result is that the German theatre of 
to-day keeps the classics of German literature constantly before 
the people ; treats Shakespeare far more intelligently than we 
do ourselves; and has produced an extraordinarily rich and 
varied contemporary drama, vying with that of France, and 
incomparably more important, in every point of view, than the 
contemporary drama of England and America, 
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I suggest, then, that the establishment of a Repertory Theatre, 
on the lines of the German city theatres, in every considerable 
town (say, of 150,009 inhabitants and upwards) in the English- 
speaking world, would be a magnificent national and racial 
investment, even if each theatre involved a considerable annual 
outlay. 

Mr. Archer has made out his case. The question 
is now, Who is going to take it in hand and carry it 


out successfully ? 
— 


WHY SHOULD WE STARVE OUR BLUEJACKETS ? 
A QUESTION FOR THE TREASURY. 


Mr. ARNOLD WHITE; whose indefatigable zeal on 
behalf of the men who man our fighting ships is 
beyond all praise, returns to the charge in the 
National Review for July. He has been over to 
Germany to investigate how German sailors are fed, 
and discovers that instead of starving their men as we 
do, “a sufficiency of well cooked, plain, good food 
equal to their necessities is given to the bluejackets in 
the German, American, and French navies.” 

But, it will be said, was not the whole subject 
inquired into? It was, and certain recommendations 
were made, which will not be carried out until some 
time next year. Mr. White says :— 

The Committee were desired to inquire into the sufficiency of 
the present ration. The ration was pronounced insufficient. 
They were desired to inquire into the question of meal hours. 
It was recommended that there should be five recognised meal 
hours instead of three, as at present, and that the time allowed 
for these five meals should be three hours thirty-five minutes 
instead of two hours thirty minutes allowed for the three meals 
at present. Under the present system no food is served out by 
the State to the British bluejacket after 4.15 p.m. If he feels 
hungry between 4.45 p.m. and his cocoa-time next morning he 
is compelled to buy what he wants at the canteen and stint his 
wife or himself of other things. 

In order to keep body and soul together our blue- 
jackets have got to patronise the canteen, and supple- 
ment their rations by an expenditure of the scanty 
pay which they ought to be able to save and send back 
to their wives. He says :— 


The private outlay of the seaman, stoker, and marine is not 
less than 6d. a day, and it does not seem that this aspect of the 
problem has been taken into consideration by the Rations Com- 
mittee. Surely every possible influence should be brought to 
bear on Parliament, and on public opinion, to increase the 
amount due from the country to the Navy for the levelling up 
and improving of its rations. 


There are few readers who will not agree with 
Mr. White’s practical conclusion :— 

It is a national duty to mark the Coronation year by support- 
ing the Lords of the Admiralty against the parsimony of the 
Exchequer. Why should our men not be allowed to smoke as 
freely as in the German Navy? As a Coronation boon the 
effect would be.to popularise the service. 





“MILITARY Manceuvres above the Clouds” is the 
startling title of a description in Pearsun’s of the training 
of the Swiss troops in their high mountain fastnesses. 
It is a very interesting account which Mr. Fitzgerald 
gives of the Alpine feats done not, as is customary, for the 
mere pleasure of the thing, but for the defence of one’s 
country. 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 
SUGGESTIONS FROM AMERICA. 


PROFESSOR H. MorsE STEPHENS, Professor of History 
at Cornell University and a graduate at Oxford, 
contributes to the World’s Work for June a very 
valuable paper on the subject of Mr. Rhodes’s will. 
He maintains that Mr. Rhodes’s intention was to 
foster sentiment rather than learning. Mr. Stephens 
took his degree within a year or two of the graduation 
of Mr. Rhodes, and for the last eight years has been 
teaching in an American university. He says that 
the conditions on which the Rhodes scholars are 
to be selected indicate that his bounty is 
intended for boys straight from school, and not 
for mature men desiring an opportunity for post- 
graduate research. An older American would find 
the supervision to which Mr. Rhodes refers with 
approval extremely irksome. He would find the 
instruction given by college tutors of quite a different 
grade from that for which he was prepared. ‘There- 
fore he presumes that the executors of Mr. Rhodes’s 
will will try, first, to get picked students from American 
academies and endeavour to fix a limit of age for the 
Rhodes scholars. ‘The distinctive characteristic of 
Oxford can only be fully appreciated by the young. 
It is that elusive influence which may be described as 
its atmosphere. ‘The historical associations of the 
place unconsciously impress the story of the past upon 
the impressionable student in the present. Quite 
apart from the absorption of thought in a past 
history may be reckoned the advantage that Oxford 
gives by its residential system for social intercourse 
among young men of the sameage. There is a greater 


‘intimacy of social life in Oxford than in any of the 
* American colleges. 


The undergraduate life is intimate 
in all work and sport and society. A man cannot be 
left out in so comparatively small a number, for each 
man is an appreciable factor in Oxford college life. 
In the smaller colleges, which are not, perhaps, so 
very much larger than the Greek Letter fraternities 
in America, every member must take his part if the 
college is to hold its own. The tutorial system gives 
to every Oxford man the opportunity of being brought 
into close personal contact with an experienced 


teacher, who directs his work and watches over ‘his 


career. 

Mr. Stephens anticipates that the American students 
will introduce inter-collegiate baseball into Oxford 
athletics, and the liberality of the income to be paid 
to each Rhodes scholar will enable them to take 
every advantage of social and athletic intercourse. 
Mr. Stephens hopes that the executors will positively 
prohibit the Rhodes scholars from joining the class 
known as non-collegiate or unattached students, and 
also suggests that it should be regarded as a dis- 


' graceful thing if any Rhodes scholar saved money 


out of his allowance. - Married students should be 


barred. Mr. Stephens again and again insists that it 
weuld be violating Mr. Rhodes’s intention to allow 
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his benefaction to be used by mature men for post- 
graduate work. He says there will be no difficulty 
in arranging for the literary examination which Mr. 
Rhogles suggests as the first qualification. ‘The system 
of examination pursued in many Congressional dis- 
tricts for nomination (for instance, West Point and 
Annapolis) could be adopted, but there would have to 
be some supervisory authority in the United States which 
should provide that no one should be selected who 
could not pass the ordinary Oxford examinations known 
as Smalls and Mods. It is more difficult to comply 
with the tests of the second, third, and fourth 
qualifications. Some degree of continuity of obser- 
vation in school or college would have to be provided, 
for the observation of a candidate by his fellow- 
students and his head-master could not be safely 
based on the experience of a single year. It is 
profoundly to be hoped that pains will be taken to 
exclude politics utterly in the work of selection. 
The principals of high schools would be more 
likely to advise wisely than the presidents of 
colleges. 

Mr. Stephens ridicules the idea that the American 
students would lose the sympathy with the land of 
their birth. He says the American boy of eighteen 
is very much more patriotic than his seniors, and the 
ebullient patriotism of the American students will 
probably much amaze their English compeers. He 
suggests that there should be an American Institute 
founded by the American Government at Oxford on 
the model of the Indian Institute, which should serve 
as a headquarters for the American Rhodes scholars, 
where they could read the American newspapers, 
keep in touch with American politics, and be saved 
from the inevitable home-sickness which they would 
otherwise feel. This institute might afford an oppor- 
tunity for giving instruction to the Oxford students in 
American history and the meaning of American 
institutions. Courses of lectures mght be delivered 
every year at the American Institute at Oxford by 
distinguished professors of law and by trained and 
experienced practical statesmen, which would bring 
about a better understanding of Federal Government. 
The task of framing regulations for the selection of 
students would be one of enormous difficulty ; but 
Mr. Stephens thinks that no one could give more 
useful advice than President Roosevelt. The article 
as a whole is one which the executors will do well to 
read carefully and preserve for guidance. 





THE Hamburger Fremdenblatt, in an article on “The 
Americanisation of the World,” remarks that to show 
the success of the Americans “all kinds of extra- 
ordinary illustrations”: are used. The writer pounces 
at. once on the Hamburg-American express boat 
Deutschland being put down to the credit of America. 
He also dissents from the conclusion that education— 
Bildung—has anything to do with American success ; it 
is not necessary to success in business. Rather is theis 
success due to the democratic idea. 
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. REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 


THE April number presents as usual a valuable 
synopsis of Australasian facts and movements. Dr. 
Fitchett remarks on the vividness with which Mr. 
Seddon has impressed himself on the imagination of the 
Empire. His speech about the value of Maoris in South 
Africa is dismissed as “a somewhat bloodthirsty utter- 
ance which need not be taken too seriously.” But Dr. 
Fitchett adds; “An Empire which counts Sikhs and 
Ghoorkas amongst its best fighting material might well 
find some use for Maoris.” 

The new electoral rolls for South Australia show a 
shrinkage in male voters and an increase in female 
voters. Men with a vote now number 76,767, the women 
with a vote 71,682: In‘ urban districts the women out- 
number the men. 

The chronic recurrence of drought; combined with the 
enormous volume of water which pours from the Murray 
alone into the sea, has led to the proposal to “ conserve 
the Murray waters by a gigantic weir below and a reser- 
voir above Albury, and to use the waters thus intercepted 
and stored for irrigating purposes in Southern Riverina 
and Northern Victoria.” ‘Fhree Australian States are 
conferring on the scheme. 

Attention is called elsewhere to the papers dealing 
with Australian extravagance. Mr. R. T.: Barbour dis- 
cusses the pending “ Revolution in Arithmetic.” The 
Commonwealth Committee recommend :— 


I.—That the Commonwealth adopt a decimal system of 
coinage and money of account. 

II.—That the basis of the currency be gold, and expressed in 
the existing British sovereign. 

IlI.—That the following coins of the existing system be 
adopted :—The sovereign aS 10 florins, or 1,000 cents ; the 
half-sovereign as five florins, or 500 cents; the two-shilling 
piece as 1 florin, or 100 cents; the shilling as } florin, or 
50 cents ; and the sixpence as } florin, or 25 cents. 

IV.—That a new coin of the value of 2 2-5d. of the existing 
currency be coined in some mixed metal and made current as 
¥o cents, or 1-10th of a florin. 

V.—That bronze coins of the value of 1-1,o00th, 1-5ooth, 
and 1-250th of the sovereign, or 1-100th, 1-5o0th, 1-25th of the 
florin, to be known as I cent, 2 cents and 4 cents respectively, 
be coined to take the place of the existing bronze coinage. 


Mr. Barbour has other ‘suggestions to make, but in the 
main commends the work of the committee. 

Mr. A. C. McLaren sketches the new Australian 
Eleven and its prospects of success. He predicts and 
hopes for them a great record. 

The May number severely castigates Mr. Barton for 
the “exasperating bungle” over Lord Hopetoun’s salary. 
Lord Hopetoun has, it is said, spent in 1901 £39,000. 
His salary and allowance amount to £15,000. “.The 
remaining £24,000, less the £10,000 specially; granted, he 
_—_ pay out of his own pocket.” ‘Dr, 'Fitchett , pro- 
ceeds :— , ’ 


The loss of Lord Hopetoun is a real disaster to Australia. 

. . A new Governor-General will be an anxious experiment. 
We are not in the. least likely to get one who will consent to 
bear the financial loss which Lord Hopetoun finds intolerable. 


A great experiment in combined Evangelism among 


the Churches is reported a great success. Dr. Fitchett 
takes occasion to institute a comparison which, remem- 
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bering the “ godless” day schools of Australia, may be of 
value in our home controversies :— 

Australia has, proportionately, more churches than any other 
country, the number being 6,013, or 210 churches to every 
100,000 people.. England has 144 churches to every 100,009 ; 
Russia only 55 to the same number. These facts are very signi- 
ficant. Australians in a single generation, and on the soil of a new 
continent,. have buiit more churches in proportion to their numbers 
than England possesses as the legacy of, say, fifteen Christian 
centuries! Whatever Australia is, it is not a nation of atheists ! 

The papers on the Prohibition struggle in New Zealand 
claim separate notice. 

thinned 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE principal features of the July number are educa- 
tional and economic. A very interesting paper by 
Colonel S. E. Tillman is suggested by the Centenary of 
the Military Academy at West Point, and closes with a 
strong recommendation of rigorous German methods 
of training over the lighter English methods. Mr. 
Robert E. Lewis, secretary to the Y.M.C.A. at 
Shanghai, describes the system of modern colleges for 
China authorised by the Empress-Dowager. The 
influence of the missionaries is seen in every innovation 
which the Government now approves; but the require- 
ment that. ancestral rites be observed by every teacher 
bars out all Christians who are, thanks to missionary 
schools, the best educated of the Chinese, The writer 
objects to this stipulation as an infringement of the 
liberty of conscience promised by treaty. 

A sketch of Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the new president 
of Princeton, is given by Mr. Robert Bridges. 

Mr. W. R. Draper contributes a most instructive 
account of the organisation of the harvesters in the great 
wheat regions, or, as he styles it, “ Solving the Labour 
Problem of the Wheat Belts.” David: Blaine originated 
the idea of ascertaining and estimatiig}/according to 
the farmers’ reports’ on the rising crop; Wiére and when 
and how many labourers would be reqiited. _, 

A general view of the coal strike is offered by Mr 
Tabott Williams. He urges that what the anthracite coal 
industry really needs is “ a reorganisation like that after 
the London dock strike of 1889, reducing the number of 
men but increasing the work for each.” Rosamond D. 
Rhone gives a graphic description of the anthracite coal 
mines and mining. 

i i i i i i i i 


“ PERHAPS the last white men in the whole ‘world to 
hear ” of the death of Queen Victoria were, according to 
their own estimate, Major Austin and his companions, 
who journeyed “through the Soudan to Mombasa wié 
Lake Rudolph.” After.a most thrilling succession of 
privations and dangers, which are recoynted in the 
Scottish Geographical .Magazine for Jupg,.and ought, 


‘when detailed in book form, to make Qme-of the most 
-entrancing stories of adventure, Major -Awstin reached 


Lake Baringo on August 2nd, having--been*cut off from 


. all communication with the civilised world since January 


14th, and only then—seven months after the event— 
leartied that the Queen was dead. The ‘horrors through 
which he passed may be inferred from the fact that he 
arrived with only fourteen out of his fifty-nine ‘Soudanese 
escort. 
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PAGE'S MAGAZINE. 

Page's Magazine is the title of a new magazine, both 
technical and popular, but more technical than popular, 
the first number of which appears in. London on the 
Ist of July. Mr. Page, the editor and founder of the 
magazine, was for several years the English manager of 
Cassier’s Magazine; but experience taught him that 
there was a good opening for an English magazine some- 
what on the lines of Casszer’s, but more exhaustive, 
more English, and more specially adapted to the home 
market. The first number of the magazine, which is 
published at Clun House, Surrey Street, at Is. net, 
is very handsome in appearance, excellently printed upon 
good paper, which 
enables justice to be 
done to the immense 
number of blocks. It 
is the only English 
magazine which will 
compare, for the 
number and excel- 
lence of its illustra- 
tions, with the 
Worlds Work, an 


anata 


English edition of 
which, by-the-bye, is 
shortly to appear 
under English edi- 
torship in London. 
Pages Magazine, 
unlike the Worlds 


Work, aims at being 
indispensable for 
those who are actu- 
ally engaged in engi- 
neering, electricity, 
shipbuilding, mining, 
and the iron and 
steel industries. The 
cover, a_ reduced 
copy of which I re- 
produce here, is em- 
blematical of the 
industry with which 
the magazine is 
specially concerned. 
The number opens 
with a picture of the 
launch of the first 
British submarine at 
Barrow. It looks 
like a great whale 
leaping out of 
the sea, This is 
followed up by 
monthly notes of naval progress in construction and 
armament, which is illustrated with views of French, 
German, Japanese, and British and American battle- 
ships. Page's Magazine bears in many of its features a 
resemblance to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, from which 
most of the serious magazines recently founded have 
borrowed many ideas. The “ Progress of the World,” 
for instance, appears in a monthly résumé which 
covers a very wide range. There are two character 


sketches — Mr. James Swinburne, the President 
of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, and a 
short life-sketch of the notorious Mr. Yerkes, 


with a portrait. The ‘‘ Reviews Reviewed” depart- 
ment is divided into sections, one of notable British 
papers of the month, while the leading Continental 
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papers for the month bring the magazine to a close. 
In addition to these features, which will appear in 
every number, the first number devotes about seventy 
pages to articles dealing with special subjects. Mr. 
Benjamin Taylor, for instance, writes an illustrated paper 
upon the Glasgow Electric Tramways. Mr. B. H. Thwaite 
surveys the iron and steel manufactures of the world for 
the special edification of the British manufacturer, and 
Mr. E E. Matheson contributes a paper on “ Hints on 
Advertising,” with an illustrated diagram, which will 
send most advertising agents into fits. More technical 
articles are those of Mr. Edgar Smart, of Johannesburg, 
on “ Developments in Cyanide Practice,” Mr. Joseph 
Horner upon “ Mill- 
ing Machines,” Mr. 
C. W. Hill upon the 
best method of ascer- 
taining prime cost, 
and Mr. D. N. Dun- 
lop on “ Business 
System and Organis- 
ation.” There is also 
an anonymous paper 
on “Workshop 
Practice,” which is 
a résumé of machine 
tools, cranes, and 
foundry matters for 
the month.  Alto- 
gether, the magazine 
seems admirably 
adapted for the 
public to which it 
appeals. Although 
essentially an Eng- 
lish production, it. 
has the advantage of 
American ideas and 
methods, and, judg- 
ing from the number 
of advertising pages 
in the first number, 
it starts with every 
prospect of success. 
Apropos of adver- 
tising, it is necessary 
to note one develop- 
ment. The adver- 
tising manager 
announces that in 
order to induce the 
advertiser to give 
Page's Magazine a 
full trial and to make 
his own pages attrac- 
tive he is willing, for the next month or so, to place 
the services of “Our Art Department freely at your 
disrosal” for drawing up designs and_ submitting 
sketches for approval. 
ere 

BIRTHDAY Drawing Rooms, says Mrs. Tooley in the 
Woman at Home, were a fashionable institution of Queen 
Anne’s reign ; and it was considered polite for all attend- 
ing to wear new clothes. In those days we were much 
less extravagant. If there was popular discontent with 
guests, courtiers signified it by appearing in old clothes ; 
and one birthday Drawing Room of George III. must 
have been a very shabby affair, for so mortified were the 
people at the loss of the American Colonies that they all 
wore their old clothes. 
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n THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


‘ THE Nineteenth Century is hardly up to the average. 

\ It contains one good article upon the Kaiser’s fleet, which 

“4s quoted elsewhere. 
THE SUSPENSION OF THE CAPE CONSTITUTION. 


The first thirteen pages of the number are wasted in 
the publication of two papers by Cape Colonists demand- 
ing the suspension of the Cape Constitution. It may be 
said, indeed, that they are not wasted, inasmuch as the 
articles show the kind of argument which is held to be good 
enough to justify the Imperial Government in breaking the 
solemn promise of its High Commissioner, and offending 
Colonial sentiment throughout the Empire by superseding 
free government and setting on one side Parliamentary 
institutions. True liberty, says one of the writers—Mr. 
Wilmot—can alone be secured by a just, firm interregnum 
with a large nominee Council, to be followed whenever 
wise and possible by representative institutions suitable 
to the people and country. That is the usual formula of 
the despot. Fortunately there is not a ghost of a chance 
that Ministers will introduce any such suspensory Bill 
into the Imperial Parliament. 

HOW TO PUT DOWN HOOLIGANISM. 

Sir Robert Anderson maintains that magistrates 
should be empowered to deal with any lad between 
sixteen and twenty-one who habitually frequents the 
streets and highways and has no visible means of sub- 
sistence. By dealing with them he means that they 
should be sent to training-ships. The most interesting 
thing in his paper is the statement which he makes as 
to the estimate of some American friends of his as to 
the number of murders which they expected would take 
place every year in London. After much discussion they 
fixed an average of about 200. In reality the average 
number is about 18. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor writes a somewhat cheerful 
article upon this subject, maintaining that if British ship- 
owners, shipbuilders, and'railway companies wake up and 
brace themselves for the struggle they have nothing to 
fear. He would pass a simple resolution through the 
House of Commons forbidding the sale or transfer by 
any firm of vessels which it is desirable to keep on the 
British register for possible use in war, and pass a short 
Act re-imposing the old Navigation Laws, which would 
close our register and our coasting trade to foreign-built 
vessels. He also suggests that countervailing subsidies 
should be paid, and in other ways he would abandon the 
theory that the British shipowner is the natural enemy of 
mankind. 


THE DEMAND FOR A WHITE AUSTRALIA. 


The Government Resident on Thursday Island, the 
pearl-fishing station in the north of Australia, gives some 
interesting particulars as to the influence likely to be 
exerted by Asia on Australia. He admits that we could 
“not work the pearl-fields without Asiatics, but at the 
same time he is a passionate advocate of a white 
Australia. This, he says, is the opinion not of the 
Labour Party alone, but it is the determination of nine- 
tenths of the present people of Australia. The Southern 
Australian States will never consent, come what may, to 

‘the systematic introduction of coloured labour into 
* Northern Australia. 


OUR UNEDUCATED OFFICERS, 


Major-General Frank ‘Russell declares that he thiaks 
; the great war now brought to a. close will be noted in 
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history as having brought about an entire revolution in the 
education and training of the officers of the British Army. 
The report of the Committee is a startlingand aremarkable 
document. He examines its recommendations in-detail, 
approving of them in the main, and concludes his paper 
by calling attention to the striking phenomenon that, 
although the Committee examined no fewer than seventy- 
two witnesses, some of them more than once and many 
of'them at great length, they never asked Lord Wolseley 
to attend and give them the benefit of his advice and un- 
rivalled experience. The unaccountable omission detracts 
very much from the value of the report.as a whole. 

PROPHECIES OF DISRAELI. 

_ Mr. Walter Sichel claims that no one ever showed 
greater prescicnce as to the future of our country than 
Disraeli. He quotes many passages from his speeches in 
proof of this; among others as far back as 1856 he 
pointed out that American expansion so far from being 
injurious to England contributed to the wealth of England 
more than it increased thé power of the United States. 
In 1872 he made the following statement as to the con- 
ditions upon which, in his opinion, self-government should 
have been conceded to the Colonies. The passage is a 
remarkable one and well worth quoting :— 

It ought to have been accompanied by an /mZerial tariff, by 
securities for the people of England for the enjoyment of the 
unappropriated lands which belonged to the sovereign as their 
trustee, and by a military code which should have precisely 
defined the means and the responsibilities by which the Colonies 
should be defended, and dy which, if necessary, this country 
should call for aid from the Colonies themselves. It ought further 
to havz been accompanied by the institution of some representative 
Council in the Metropolis, which would have brought the Colonies 
into constant and continuous relations with the Home Government. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. W. H. Mallock wastes several pages in order to 
prove that there is something in Mrs. Gallup, although 
Mrs. Gallup herself has not been able to do justice to 
it. Mr. W. H. Ford comes to the rescue of the 
Censor of Plays, and maintains that one scene 
at least in “Monna Vanna” is quite inadmissible 
on the English stage. Lord Egerton of Tatton 
summarises the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Port of London, which is summarised elsewhere. 
The late Chief Justice of Hyderabad writes on “ The 
Islamic Libraries,” and Mrs. Aria discourses on the prac- 
tice of going to the play in order to display your dresses 
and meet your friends. Miss G. E. Troutbeck, in an 
article entitled “A Forerunner of St. Francis of Assisi,” 
revives the almost forgotten memory of Abbot Joachim 
of Flora, who was born in Calabria in the year 1132. 

rere we 


A CHARMING ‘sketch, entitled “In Burma with the 
Viceroy,” is contributed to Scribner by Mrs. Everard 
Cotes. With rare picturesqueness the lady makes the 
reader fairly see the quaint pageantry which welcomed 
Lord and Lady Curzon to Mandalay. She quotes this 
hymn of the Burman maidens, jewelled and exquisite, 
swaying and dancing as they sang :— 

Respectfully we bow down before Your Excellencies ! 
At Your Excellencies’ feet we bow down. 

Gladly we dance before Your Excellencies ! 

Your Excellencies arrive from London, 

Which is printed in gold upon the map ! 

Your Excellencies’ glory is like the rising sun. 
Gracefully we dance and gladly. 

No one can dance as we. 

Your Excellencies have eight kinds of armies, 

Let. other nations take care ! 
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THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

IN the Empire Review for July far the most important 
articles, on the Colonial Conference, are separately 
noticed. 

Almost last of all is an article on “ The Young Maori 
Party,” by Mr. O. T. J. Alpers, of Christchurch, N.Z., 
which is far and away the best written and most inform- 
ing paper on the Maoris that has ever come under my 
notice in any magazine. Much nonsense has_ been 
written on this subject, but those who wish to know the 
difficulties of the Government in dealing with the Maoris, 
and the labours undertaken on their behalf by the most 
highly educated members of their race, will find here 
a most excellent account. In the past five years, 
thanks to wise legislation, largely due to the efforts of the 
Young Maori Party, the natives have increased from 
39,354 (1896) to 42,851 (1901). 

Mr. J. W. D. Johnstone, late tutor to H.H. Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior, contributes a sketch of this long- 
named personage, who is only twenty-five years old, and 
absolute ruler over a territory about the size of Scotland, 
and yielding an annual revenue of a million sterling. 
Young as he is he has impressed his individuality on 
everything he has touched. His ruling passion is the 
army, and no trouble is too great for him to take for it. 

Major-General Collen pleads for much greater use bging 
made of India in Imperial defence and in transport. 

Mr. Burdett-Coutts writes about “ The Hackney,” with 
special reference to its use in the Army. A Staff Officer 
contributes a most admiring appreciation of Lord 
Kitchener. Mr. C. Lyon discusses the new French 
Ministry. There is also an editorial review of Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s “The Web of Empire,” 
which Mr. Cooke greatly admires. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for July contains another instal- 
ment of the instructive articles, “On the Heels of De 
Wet.” The writer thinks that whether or not De Wet 
was the best of the Boer generals, he certainly owed a 
great deal to good luck. The culpable stupidity of his 
pursuers often saved him, and even when surrounded by 
the best leaders and best men, chance has stood by him. 
Luck, however, generally seemed to have come in the 
form of what the writer calls “ effete British leaders.” 
There is a very interesting anonymous article on 
“ Celestial Photography,” in which the writer points out 
the uses and drawbacks of photography as used in 
astronomy. The writer says that even with perfect clock- 
work, human supervision is necessary in photographing 
the sky, as owing to changes in the atmosphere the stars 
change their positions by refraction. As they sink towards 
the horizon the refraction increases. Photography is 
not very useful when fine detail is wanted, as on all but 
two or three nights of the year the star-image dances and 
quivers in the telescope, and the sensitised plate repro- 
duces its abeirations. Photography is especially valuable 
in the work of measurement, which the writer insists is a 
much more important work than mere searching for new 
celestial objects. One of -the great drawbacks of photo- 
graphy is that owing to the coarseness of the silver 
particles the pictures will only bear a small magnification 
—some twenty diameters—after which it begins to show 
Also the plate is too faithful, and records 
It.is in observing 





everything whether wanted or not. 


very faint sources of light that photography is supreme. 
The Lick telescope, when used in combination with photo- 
graphy, discovered some 120,000 new nebulz, where only 
6,0co had been discovered by using the telescope alone. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

ONE of the most interesting articles in the Monthly 
Review is Mr. Arthur Morrison’s illustrated paper on 
“The Painters of Japan.” The editor, in his opening 
paper on “ Trade and the New World,” recommends 
the adoption of a policy partly protective and partly 
aggressive, but he admits that for preliminary work 
necessary to lay the foundations of his policy it would 
be futile to look either to the Government now in power 
or to any alternative Government at present conceiv- 
able. It is therefore hardly worth discussing from 
the point of view of practical politics. Mr. Worsfold 
continues his defence of Sir Charles Warren, dealing 
with the much - disputed question as to who was 
responsible for the disaster at Spion Kop. Mr. J. H. 
Rose’s paper, entitled.“ Our Anti-National Party in 
‘the Great War,” is written from the point of view of a 
man who thinks that the more completely British foreign 
policy is examined in the light of contemporary records 
the better.it comes out. He quotes Dr. Gardiner as 
agreeing with him in this matter, for, said the eminent 
historian, “ It always does ; it always does.” Dr. Gar- 
diner was not speaking about the Boer War, and if some 
future Dr. Gardiner had to pronounce an opinion he 
would probably make that war an exception. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats contributes an Irish poem which deals with the 
fate of two lovers, Baile and Aillinn. The Master of 
Love, wishing them to be happy in his own land among 
the dead, told to each the story of the other’s death, so 
that their hearts were broken and they died. There isa 
curious article entitled “ Si Jeunesse Voulait,” by Mrs. Hugh 
Bell, a sermonette to young people on the conduct of life. 
I have dealt at length elsewhere with other papers. 


—_————- 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review for July contains an important 
article by Mr. Arnold White upon “The Food of the 
Lower Deck—and a Message from Kiel;” which is 
noticed elsewhere, and a very interesting article, Sir 
Horace Rumbold’s “ Recollections of a Diplomatist,” 
full of good stories about such well-known men as Sir 
Robert Morier, Sir Harry Elliot, Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
and less great names in the British diplomatic service. 
Mr. H. W. Wilson describes the peace of South Africa 
as “a glorious peace.” Captain Mahan contributes 
some “Considerations Governing the Disposition of 
Navies,” and Admiral Fremantle discourses upon 
“ Mercantile Cruisers and Commerce Protection.” Mr. 
Whitmore, M.P., writes pleasantly and genially con- 
cerning the recently-acquired London parks, such as 
Clissold Park, and Waterlow, Brockwell, and Ravens- 
court Parks, which are old-fashioned suburban gardens 
rather than city parks. 

Mr. W. J. Courthope makes the following suggestion 
as to the first step being taken towards Imperial Federa- 
tion :— 

What would be the objection to having a representative of 
each Colonial Government for the time being as a member of a 
permanent Council? ‘The Council must necessarily be com- 
posed of the Executive Powers in each part of the Empire, but 
the principle of representation would be duly observed, and it 
would seem easy to make a body so composed part of the 
Constitution by converting it into a Committee of the Privy 
Council. As the Council would in itself, to begin with, have 
neither executive nor legislative functions, there could be no 
fear of the Federal authority attempting to enforce obedience to 
the central will upon any reluctant member of the voluntary 
association. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Walter Lennard 
reviews Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s book on Lord Milner from the 
point of view of an extreme partisan of the Milner-Miiller 
policy. He even carries this bias to the extent of 
declaring that the pro-Boers must admit the earnest 
desire of Lord Milner for success at the Bloemfontein 
Conference. He admits, however, that there was not a 
loyalist in British South Africa who did not utter a sigh 
of relief when the news was published that the Conference 
had come to nothing. Is it not, then, somewhat difficult 
to believe that the supreme loyalist in South Africa was 
so entirely out of sympathy with the universal wish of all 
his fellow-loyalists as not to use his position to deliver 
them from their haunting dread ? 

DUMAS THE ELDER. 

Mr. Francis Gribble gives a very vivid and picturesque 
account of Alexandre Dumas. He says :— 

One may speak of him, for instance, as a dissolute Sir Walter 
Scott, a magnified non-natural George Augustus Sala, a literary 
Baron Grant, a Henri Miirger with a talent for getting on ; but 
the analogies do not help one very far. Dumas was all these 
things, but he was a good many other things as well. His lifeis a 
real drama which loses none of its significance through the 
lapse of time. Here, at least, we have the true story of a 
Titanic conflict. On the one hand we have the man of genius 
proudly defying all the conventional decencies of the social 
order, and trusting to genius, unsupported by any force of 
character, to pull him through ; on the other hand we have the 
patient, untiring social forces biding their time and taking their 
terrible revenge. The collapse has been compared to the 
breaking up of an empire; and the story is like the story of 
Napoleon, transferred to the field of literary and social life. 

MAGERSFONTEIN. 

Mr. Perceval Landon tells the story of the defeat 
of the Highlanders at Magersfontein, putting forward 
for the first time the unexampled series of mishaps 
which led to their destruction. The first mishap 
was the overcharged electricity of the atmosphere, 
which found expression as soon as the march began 
in a tremendous thunderstorm which affected the 
nerves of every man in the force. The brigade, 
from Wauchope downward, started with a premon- 
ition of defeat. When, drenched to the skin, the 
Black Watch tore themselves through clinging thorns 
and sinewy branches by main force, a continuous cata- 
ract of magazine fire smote them down. When they 
recoiled, shattered beneath the sudden blow, the quick 
African dawn rose full upon the scene of failure, enabling 
the Boers to take aim. At that moment of confusion the 
brigade found themselves practically without officers, for 
the new kit in which the officers were dressed rendered 
them undistinguishable from their men. On this leader- 
less force lying prone on the veldt the sun arose ina 
cloudless sky, and the thermometers registered 108 in 
the shade. A misunderstood operation, ordered by 
Colonel Hughes-Hallett, was taken as a signal for a 
general retirement, and the brigade—shaken, broken, 
decimated—tetreated over the coverless zone swept by 
the Boer fire. 3 

THE PROSPECT IN TURKEY. 

A writer calling himself A. Rustem Bey de Bilinski 
declares that Abdul Hamid has made his unfortunate 
Empire a veritable hell on earth, and this he has done of 
resolute purpose, displaying great genius in the systematic 
efforts in which he has struck poison into every branch 
of national activity. Believing that prosperity would lead 
to discontent he pursues a policy of devastation and 
desolation. His precautions against assassination are 
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complete. The Young Turks are powerless for some 
years to come, the Christian races will not rise, and, 
therefore, as long as Abdul Hamid reigns there is not 
much prospect that the Eastern Question will be raised. 
If, however, he were to die the dogs of war would be 
unloosed, and a general conflagration might ensue. If 
his successor adopted a policy of reform and progress. 
Great Britain might come to the rescue, and the Sultan 
might make himself the centre of a confederation of 
which his former Christian subjects, now completely 
enfranchised, would form the outer circle and join hands 
to resist Europe. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock gives us the fourth instalment of 
his papers on “ Science and Religion at the Dawn of the 
Twentieth Century.” This leads him to the following 
conclusion :— 

Science, then, in the principles from which it starts, and in 
the conclusion to which it leads, is essentially non-religious. 
It not only fails to support the essential doctrines of religion, 
but, as is every day becoming more apparent, it excludes them. 
If, then, we accept, as all reasonable people do accept, the facts 
which science teaches, are we, as reasonable people, bound to 
reject religion? I shall show in the next article that we are not 
and why we are not. 

THE EXPLOITATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

Phe way in which some people would propose to 
exploit the Transvaal and the Orange Free State in 
order to create openings for English young men of 
ambition is curiously but unintentidnally illustrated by 
the writer who signs himself “ Africanus” in his paper on 
the “ Administration of Local Justice in the Transvaal.” 
It may have been thought that if we intended to act upon 
our principles, we would entrust the administration of 
justice in the new Colonies to the people who dwell in 
them. Not at all, says “ Africanus.” Local justice must 
be administered by special magistrates who have to be 
sent out from this country. The appointments of resident 
magistrates are to be thrown open to the competition of all 
Englishmen. And by this means he hopes that a con- 
tinual stream of young and able Englishmen will be 
attracted into the country and disseminated by degrees 
over the whole of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony. Any method more admirably calculated to lose 
the confidence of the inhabitants of these Colonies could 
hardly be imagined. Fortunately both British and Dutch 
Colonial born are quite capable of defending themselves 
against this incursion of young and able Englishmen. 
Just imagine trying such a system upon either Canada or 
Australia ! 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Review contains a eulogistic paper by Mr. Laurence 
Alma-Tadema upon “ Monna Vanna,” Maeterlinck’s 
play, upon which the censor has laid his interdict in 
London. Mr. Charles Marriott writes a very clever but 
somewhat painful story of the Judgment of Paris. It is 
a tale of a poet married to a domesticated wife, who 
went off with another woman who sympathised with him 
intellectually, and then was false to both with a servant- 
girl. : 

THE Quiver for July has an article describing “ Royal 
Wards in Hospitals,” which shows how greatly the chief 
London hospitals are indebted to the liberality of the 
Royal family. “The Straits of Centrai London,” 
D. L. Woolmer, gives a realistic picture of the life of the 
poor in the side streets, courts, and blind alleys off the 
Strand and Holborn, and in West and East Central 
London in general. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
THE North American Review for June is a fairly good 


number. I have mentioned elsewhere M. Santos- 
Dumont’s paper on his flying machines, Professor 
Shaler’s article on volcanoes, Lady Jeune’s “ New 


Influence on the British Throne,” and Mr. Whelpley’s 
** America’s Control of England’s Food Supply.” 
STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. C. D. Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labour, gives some interesting statistics of American 
strikes. In the twenty years, 18381-1900, there were 
22,793 strikes, involving 117,509 establishments and 
6,105,694 employés, who lost 257,863,478 dollars in 
wages. The loss of the employers was 122,731,121 
dollars. The average duration of the strikes was 23°83 
days ; 50°77 per cent. succeeded, 13°04 succeeded partly, 
and 36°19 failed. In the same period there were 1,005 
lock-outs, with an average duration of 97°1 days. Of 
these 50°79 succeeded, 6°28 succeeded partly, and 42°93 
failed. The largest number of strikes were for increase 
of wages, such strikes forming 28°70 per cent. of the 
whole. There was an almost equal demand for increase 
of wages and reduction of hours and- for reduction of 
hours merely. The most successful kind of strike seems 
to have been for reduction of hours, and against the task 
system, of such strikes 100 per cent. succeeding. 

HOW TO CURB THE TRUSTS. 

Mr. Henry Michelsen has a paper under this title, 
his scheme being the nationalisation of railways. He 
gives a long list of the injury to trade and free competi- 
tion which results from the policy of the railway com- 
panies. The development of many States is retarded 
because the railway companies find it more profitable to 
bring manufactured articles into undeveloped countries 
from afar than to permit the building up of industries 
which would only yield local rates. The reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission abound with admis- 
sions that combinations for the undue enhancement of 
the value of products are made possible only by the 
transportation system of the United States. The price 
of meat is fixed by half a dozen monopolists. Each 
pound of meat has risen in value from three to five cents, 
while the net earnings of the meat trust in 1901 amounted 
to 100,000,000 dollars more than in goo. 

THE EFFECT OF A MALE SOVEREIGN. 

Lady Jeune contributes a short article to the North 
American Review, entitled “The New Influence on the 
British Throne.” It has not much point, but what point 
it has is expressed in the following sentence :—‘ The 
sovereign influence of woman gave in the Victorian Era 
a somewhat undue influence to the spirit of humanitar- 
ianism. But we may look for changes in endless direc- 
tions as the result of the reign of a King. There is no 
doubt that there will be a more masculine atmosphere, a 
more hardy tone of thought and mind. The tenderness, 
the softness, the humanitarianism of the past will grad- 
ually disappear, and the harder and stronger character- 
istics of Englishmen will come to the front.” From which 
it may be inferred that Lady Jeune expects that we are 
going to be more barbarous and more brutal than we 
were in the last century. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Lincolr Springfield writes on “ The Tobacco War in 
Great Britain” ; M. Gaston Descamps on “ America and 
France” ; Dr. Adolph Wagner on “The Public Debt of the 
German Empire,” and Mr. Gustav Kobbé on “ Richard 
Strauss and his Music.” 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 


THE World's Work, which continues to maintain its 
high standard of literary excellence, is rather too much 
illustrated. The article, for instance, upon the future of 
American shipping is somewhat difficult to read because 
the letterpress forms a kind of shallow, meandering 
rivulet, which trickles round a series of pictures—very 
pretty pictures, very well printed; but the picture-book 
element is a little bit overdone nowadays. 

There is an extremely interesting paper in the current 
number in which a great peach-grower tells the story of 
his early struggles and ultimate success. A discovery 
that it is much warmer on the top of hills than in the 
valleys enabled him to plant peach orchards in elevated 
localities, where the blossom passed unscathed through 
frosts which destroyed all the fruit on the lower leveis. 
He says that women, with quicker and defter fingers, and 
more natural honesty than men, make the best graders 
and packers. Another very interesting fact which he 
mentions is that in the Southern plantations music is 
regarded as one of the necessities of a profitable business. 
A good string band of six pieces plays every afternoon 
from two o’clock till dark, and the result is an increased 
output of 30 per cent. in the work of the negroes. 

There is an excellent article with a good portrait of 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, whose recent papers in 
Scribners Magazine on American business in Europe 
have attracted such widespread attention. Another good 
paper is by Chalmers Roberts upon “ London as It Now 
Is.” It is an appreciative sketch of the greatest metro- 
polis in the world, just before it has to be changed into 
a city with modern conveniences. Its serious dinginess 
strikes to the very heart of the Anglo-Saxon. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review for July is a fairly good 
number. I have dealt elsewhere with M. Yves Guyot’s 
paper “England and Protection,” with the two other 
articles which treat of the Imperial trade question, and 
with Mr. Ernst Teja Meyer’s ferocious attack upon the 
British Navy. 

AGAINST NATURAL SELECTION. 

Mr. J. B. Johnston contributes a very detailed and 
interesting summary of the evidence against the theory 
of natural selection. Geological and palzontological 
evidence, he says, is every day tending to weaken the 
Darwinian theory. The earth is now proved to be not 
so old as was believed, and the enormous periods of time 
demanded by pure natural selectionists can no longer be 
granted. Recent discoveries have brought to light many 
animals in the oldest strata which were quite as highly 
developed as their posterity in new strata. Mr. Johnston 
gives a list of such cases, and concludes that while 
natural selection has played some part in the develop- 
ment of life, it is the part of the eliminator much more 
than that of the creator. Palzontology furnishes a vast 
body of proof that a type appears perfect, or almost perfect, 
from the first, or at least the type’s acme is reached very 
early in its history. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Colonel Maude writes upon “ The Education of Offi- 
cers.” There is a paper by Mr. G. H. Powell on “ The 
Mind of America.” Miss Hannah Lynch has one of 
her brilliantly-worded articles upon “ Rebel Catalonia.” 
There is also a paper on the somewhat unprofitable 
subject of “ Immortality ” by Emma Marie Caillard. 
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THE FORUM. 

THE June number of the Forum announces an impor- 
tant change in the future constitution of the review. 
Beginning with the July number, the Forum will hence- 
forth be published quarterly, as a review of the world’s 
events in every field. The review will be conducted in 
departments each of which will be in charge of a 
specialist. In the June number there are few articles 
of special interest. I have noticed elsewhere Mr. T. 
Iyenaga’s paper on “ Japan’s Mission in the Far East.” 

THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. 

Professor Felix Adler contributes a paper of severe 
condemnation upon America’s action in the Philippines. 
He asks himself two questions :—(1) Is it treason to 
condemn a war waged by our country? and (2) are 
civilised nations justitied in adopting uncivilised methods 
of warfare? Both questions he answers in the negative. 
He gives a shocking account of the savageries confessed 
to by American officers ; but what is more interesting 
points out features in the Philippine war which bear the 
closest resemblance to our experience in South Africa. 
The Americans were deluded, as we were, into believing 
lies about the war, such as that it was the personal 
ambition of Aguinaldo which prolonged it, that it was due 
to the ambitions of the Tagalog oligarchy, etc., etc., all 
of which have been shown to be false, for Aguinaldo is 
captured but the war goes on, and the Visayans are as 
stubborn in their resistance to America as the Tagalogs. 
“It is the awakened consciousness of a nation which 
opposes us,” says Professor Adler. 

AT A CONSTANTINOPLE BOOKSHOP. 

Mr. H. O. Dwight publishes an interesting paper 
describing his experiences as a book-hunter in Constanti- 
nople. He mentions several curious facts as to Turkish 
bookselling customs. A bookseller will not sell a copy 
of the Koran, that being a sin, and if you ask him the 
price will become angry. But if you ask him to give you 
a copy of the sacred book he will assent, adding that he 
will do so if you make him a present of a certain number 
of dollars :— 

As for the books which compose those slovenly piles on the 
grimy shelves of this wise man of the East, they represent all 
departments of literature. Works on theology, the holy law of 
Islam, and philosophy abound, as a matter of course, since 
religion is the chief concern of the Asiatic. A long series of 
histories contains a record of the deeds of all the Sultans of the 
Ottoman dynasty. Travel attracts Turkish writers as it does 
those of the West, and Europe knows Evlia the Turkish 
Miinchausen. Biographies of saints and heroes, the terms 
being interchangeable among Muslims, fill a large space. Some 
six hundred Turkish poets have left their visions and their 
fancies as a heritage to their nation. Scientific works are 
numerous, and those treating of mathematics have some value. 
Stories are few, although some specimens of fiction with a moral 
purpose, and in the style of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” are found 
among the older Turkish authors, 

THE AMERICAN “ HOBO.” 

Mr. C. E. Adams describes the habits of the “ Hobo” 
—haif workman, half vagabond. The Hobos are an 
illiterate class who work intermittently, and have no 
domicile. Large numbers are employed in railway 
pioneer work, and are hired upon conditions quite 
different from those of ordinary labour. The employer 
generally feeds his men and supplies them with tents. 
The Hobos do not stick to their work, but out of one 
hundred one-quarter will leave every twenty-four hours. 
So unreliable, indeed, is this class of labour that the 
“identification” tickets..carried by the men generally 
have printed across them “Don’t come to the depdt 


drunk!” When labour is scarce competition becomes 
so keen that when the Hobos arrive in a new district 
they are, drunk or sober, “seized bodily and loaded in 
waggons, men and blankets indiscriminately, and hustled 
off to the various camps.” This disregard of the rights of 
the contractor to whom the men are shipped is called 
“ body-snatching.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are several articles of American interest, and a 
paper by Mr. A. G. Robinson on “ America’s Legacy to 
the Cuban Republic,” which legacy Mr. Robinson says 
is a mixture of good and ill. The economic condition of 
Cuba is very bad at present. Professor Moritz Levi 
deals with Victor Hugo as a novelist. 


———+ Pai 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westminster Review for July contains a very 
instructive paper by Mr. Hubert Reade entitled “ Empire 
as Made in Germany.” It was written before Peace was 
signed in South Africa, Mr. Reade’s purpose being to 
show the careful and moderate methods of Bismarck in 
founding the German Empire as contrasted with the 
high-flying pretences of our own Imperialists. Bismarck 
succeeded in roping in the German States into the new 
Empire owing to his moderation and his care to save 
their amour propre. He knew how fatal it would be to 
Prussia to have subordinate to it a large body of citizens 
hankering after a vanished past. A tactless statesman 
would in 1866 have annexed Bohemia, and have filled the 
palaces of Vienna with kings in exile, making the Prussian 
flag the emblem of subjection. But Bismarck was ex- 
tremely moderate ; in the art of saving appearances he 
could have given lessons to the Dowager-Empress of 
China. In the constitution of the German Empire he 
was equally careful, keeping up the fiction of inde- 
pendence everywhere. The South German States 
closed the war with France by separate Treaties 
of Peace ; the Federal States were all to be represented 
by special envoys at the King’s Coronation. In short, 
Bismarck recognised the superiority of diplomacy over 
edicts in settling international questions, and built up the 
German Empire with treaties, not with proclamations. If 
Bismarck had been English Prime Minister he would not 
have refused to treat with President Kruger. He would not 
have troubled, so long as every Boer was effectively subject 
to England, to force upon him the recognition of this sub- 
jection at every turn. It would have mattered little, 
while Transvaal and Free State representatives sat in the 
Federal Parliament of South Africa, whether these States, 
like the Hanseatic cities, were officially styled republics. 
He would not have lost a kingdom for the colour of an 
emblem. 

Mr. J. G. Godard continues his paper on “Imperialism : 
Its Spirit and Tendencies.” There is an article on the 
Indian Famine Commission. 





In the Woman at Home for July Mrs. Tooley’s 
description of Courtsand Drawing Rooms is particularly 
interesting. In quite early days queens, as well as 
kings, held vées during their morning toilet. Queen 
Eleanor, wife of Edward I., for instance, sat beneath an 
oriel window while her women tired her head, and 
received “ladies qualified to be presented to her.” 
This is the germ of the modern Drawing Room. 
Queen Anne received in very much the same way, but 
gentlemen as well as ladies were admitted—witness 
Dean Swift. Queen Caroline was the last Sovereign 
to hold these informal /evées 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine for July is full of interest. 
The articles on “ Animal Messmates and Confederates,” 
and on “ How Londoners will get about in the Twentieth 
Century,” are separately noticed. 

M. RODIN AT HOME. 

Mr. Alder Anderson describes a visit which he paid to 
M. Rodin, in his somewhat inaccessible house on a steep 
hill at Meudon, in the lovely Seine valley. Of M. Rodin, 
he says he is a brisk, alert personality, greybearded, 
neither too thin nor too stout, with “ bright, searching, 
candid grey eyes,” and apparently splendid health. 
Wealth has hardly modified his simple habits of life. 
“Physical health and freedom from debt he has 
always esteemed the only two essential elements 
of happiness. Even at the moments when things 
have looked their blackest . . . he has never owed 
any man a penny.” Rodin’s house is a statue 
gallery. As to his ideas, Mr. Anderson says he is most 
unreserved—to a sympathetic listener. “ Beauty,” Rodin 
believes, “is everywhere ; in the most insignificant object 
that lives, not in any arbitrary ideal.” At many of his 
sketches you almost shudder with horror, so remote are 
they from what has hitherto been thought possible. 

A REVOLUTION IN RAILWAY SIGNALLING, 

This is the subject of Mr. H. G. Ascher’s paper, 
explaining the modern system of electro-pneumatic auto- 
signalling. The article does not lend itself well to 
summarisation ; but the chief results of the revolution 
are the reduction of physical labour—that one can do 
the work of three—and greater safety. In Boston 
(U.S.A.), where 4,000 trains pass in twenty-four hours, 
one electro-pneumatic box with 127 handles, and managed 
by one signalman at a time, can do the whole work. 

THE FORECASTING OF VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, in discussing the recent eruptions 
in the West Indies, says that this calamity might have 
been foreseen, and may very well recur, the islands being 
part of one great volcanic system, and forming the 
highest crest of a vast submarine ridge between two 
oceanic abysses. The chief lesson we should learn from 
the catastrophe of May last is that, “‘ had there been any 
competent observer on the flanks of Mont Pelée, it is 
possible that, though St. Pierre would none the less have 
been destroyed, its population might to a large extent 
have been saved.” And therefore he urges that the 
observatories of St. Vincent and Martinique should have 
self-registering seismometers for detecting the movements 
of the earth’s crust, and be trained to recognise the 
symptoms of danger. The Italians have long had such 
an observatory on Vesuvius. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


* Macmillan’s Magazine for July contains little calling 
for special notice. 
PURITAN INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Mr. H. S. Clapham, discussing this subject, thus 
sums up the results of Puritan influence on American 


literature :— 

One is a certain moral cleanness which distinguishes the works 
of American writers over those of every other nation, and 
stands out in marked contrast to much of the literature of 
England, and still more of that of the Continent. But, on the 
other hand, Puritanism has much to answer for, To its influence 
can be traced many of the defects that are observable in Ameri- 
can literature. In that literature in general there is little that is 
ric or rare, too much that is commonplace and simple. Cold 


Calvinism has chilled the imagination, and it is only where the 
warmer,blood of the South has had play, as in Poe or Lanier, 
that a more generous colour has been given to the work. 

Dignity, perhaps, has been gained, clearness of diction too, and 
purity of thought, but the fire that purified is dead and the cold 
greyness of the ashes is all that remains. One cannot undertake 
a study of the literature of America without some longing for a 
greater warmth, brighter colour, a more fervid imagination, 

EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Rev. Wm. Greswell, in a not very charitable 
article on this subject, says :— 

One great lesson we should learn from what has already 
passed in South Africa, and it is that public instruction should 
be given in the English language only, and that English should 
eventually become the sole official language of our new South 
African Empire. About this cardinal point our statesmen should 
be absolutely firm and decided. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE Cosmopolitan for June has no article of special 
interest. That on “American Captains of Industry” 
is separately noticed. 

Mr. T. C. Crawford, in one of the best of the Coronation 
articles, makes the doubtfully true remark that “a man 
of the King’s great social tact will have a greater 
influence upon public affairs than had the late Queen.” 

“The Fascination of Fast Motion” is an article by 
some one very much under it, illustrated with giddy 
pictures of bicyclists shooting chutes and looping loops, 
automotors, and every form of dangerous rapid motion, 
even to toboganning. 

Isabel McDougall writes of the Russian artist 
Verestchagin in the Philippines, which he visited during 
the war. The Americans, she says, have fared better at 
his hands than any other nations. The worst that he 
has shown was the suffering and endurance. 

Another paper, on “ Modern Bread-making,” describes 
one of the enormous American bakeries, turning out on 
an average about 43,000 loaves and 15,000 rolls a day. 
Many New York bakeries have free lists, and supply 
public hospitals to the extent of 1,000 loaves a day free 
of charge. 

Mr. J. Brisben Walker continues the most unsympa- 
thetic of all the articles on Mr. Rhodes that have appeared 
since his death—at any rate in any magazine of import- 
ance :— 

The pyramid of his lifework had for its foundation greed. 
Upon this base was built much that was splendid and noble. 
In the pyramid there were strata of cruelty and brutality very 
curiously mixed with much that tended to raise up humankind. 
There was throughout an absolute disregard of human rights. 
At the top of the pyramid is the crowning work of a magnificent 
benefaction. 

The following is the oddest misdescription imaginable. 
Mr. Stead never visited Africa and never met Mr. Rhodes 
on board ship :— 

Visiting Rhodes in South Africa, travelling with him on 
board ship, and chumming with him in England, the ideas of the 
dreamer were gradually impressed upon the forceful man of 
affairs, until in his dreams of government and dictation Rhodes 
became the soul of Stead reincarnated in a mammoth bank- 
account. 

The Cosmopolitan for July contains a particularly vivid 
account of the Mont Pelée eruption, by E. S. Scott, chief 
officer of the lost Roraima. “ AngExperiment in Domes- 
tic Finance” is an account distinctly worth reading of how 
an American citizen solved the problem of money matters 
by entering into a kind of partnership with his wife, 
dividing with her his net income, and opening five accounts 
—-salary, savings, family, and two personal accounts. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

As usual the Nouvelle Revue for June is composed of 
a very great number of short articles, of which perhaps 
the best is that by M. Buret entitled “ The Rights of 
War, and the Rights of the Wounded.” Next May at 
St. Petersburg will take place a great International Con- 
gress of Red Cross Societies. The last was held at 
Vienna in 1898, at a moment when none foresaw the 
grievous struggle which has just come to an end. It is 
said on the Continent that in view of recent events in 
South Africa certain Articles of the Geneva Convention 
will be there revised. This will be more necessary owing 
to the fact that the famous Convention omitted to deal 
both with the captive wounded, and with the case of 
prisoners of war. During the Franco-Prussian War the 
German military authorities complained bitterly that 
certain articles of the Convention made it easy for active 
combatants to pose when convenient as doctors and 
ambulance men, and the same complaint was made in 
this country apropos of the many Russian, Dutch, and 
American ambulances which attempted to make their 
way into the Boer lines. 

THE MARTINIQUE DISASTER. 

The Martinique disaster is the subject of a paper by 
M. Desmarest, who gives some little-known details con-, 
cerning the doomed town of St. Pierre. He points out 
that many of the houses were made of wood, and so 
caught fire almost at once. The one survivor, a negro, 
happened to be confined in an underground prison, 
and so escaped. It is clear that the island had had 
ample warning, for during the last hundred years several 
terrible earthquakes took place, that of 1830 completely 
destroying Fort de France. . Many ancient prophecies 
foretelling the awful eruption of this spring were current 
in the island, but even the more superstitious inhabitants 
fully believed that this would not occur for at least another 
thousand years. 

THE JAPANESE WORKMAN. 

According to M. Dumoret the Japanese workman is 
far more pleasantly situated than his European brother. 
In the country of flowers strikes are absolutely unknown, 
for as yet trade unionism has made no way in the East. 
Every man makes the best bargain he can for himself, 
and as a rule for a time exceeding three years. A bad 
element in the working life in Japan is the existence of a 
professional intermediary who acts as go-between between 
men and masters, and who obtains a commission from 
both sides. Yet another regrettable fact is the immense 
number of children employed in the various factories. 
On the other hand every house of business in Japan is 
regularly inspected by a Government official, and as it 
is the custom to provide food for workers inside factories 
and workshops, this also has to be inspected and of good 
quality. The hours are very long, only one hour being 
allowed for meals during the whole day. Japan has long 
had something very like our Employers’ Liability Act in 
force, and the sick worker has a right to the best of 
hospital treatment. The Japanese, as America has 
discovered to her cost, is a first-rate emigrant, and soon 
becomes a formidable competitor to the native-born 
workman ; for one thing the Jap artisan is very sober, 
and lives mainly on rice and fish. In Japan great resent- 
ment is felt as to the fact that both in America and in 
Australia the Japanese Sre regarded as belonging to the 
same strata of humanity as ao the Chinese. The Japs 
consider themselves, and justly so, very superior to the 
other yellow races, and would like to feel that they were 
welcome in those new countries where good workmen are 
scarce. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE.DES DEUX MONDES. 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. Cadoux’ article con- 
cerning the water problem of London and Paris, and a 
striking anonymous article entitled ‘Some Lessons of 
the South African War.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF M. OLLIVIER 


The terrible events of 1871 are beginning to be 
regarded in France as ancient history, and accordingly 
much is being published which throws a strong light on 
many events which at the time appeared utterly mys- 
terious and incomprehensible. The place of honour in 
the first June number of the Revue is given in an article 
entitled “The Biarritz Interview,” and written (wherein 
lies its special interest) by M. Ollivier, the French 
statesman who has remained notorious as having used 
in 1870 the unfortunate phrase, “The French Army is 
absolutely ready to go'into action even to the last button 
of the last gaiter.” Here apparently for the first time is 
told from the French point of view the inner story of the 
negotiations which preceded the Schleswig-Holstein 
struggle, and students of modern history will find much 
that is valuable in these pages. At the present moment 
one reads with melancholy interest the vivid description 
of how great a part deadly disease played in the life- 
story of Napoleon III. During the last seven years 
of the Empire the Emperor was constantly ill, 
but the fact was more.or less hidden from those 
around him, although his Ministers were, of course, 
aware that often the extremity of pain which he was 
enduring compelled him to leave the Councils over which 
he used to preside with the greatest regularity and intelli- 
gence. M. Ollivier, in the second number, continues his 
to all intents and purposes diplomatic and political con- 
fessions with a long account of the first Hohenzollern 
candidature, in other words, the history of how the 
present King of Roumania, a prince of the House of 
Hohenzollern, became Sovereign of the eastern state 
over which he still reigns, and to which the heir is his 
nephew, equally allied by marriage to the British 
Sovereign. M. Ollivier is apparently of opinion that 
Bismarck hoped to plant out cadets of the Royal 
Prussian family all.over Europe, and that, emboldened 
by the success of this attempt in Roumania, he plotted 
the disastrous Hohenzollern candidature to the throne of 
Spain, which practically led to the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

A CENTENARY. 

Auguste Comte, one of the comparatively very few 
thinkers who may be said to have founded a new religion, 
was born a hundred years ago, and his centenary‘has 
inspired M. Brunetiére, the distinguished French philoso- 
pher and critic, to write a courteous analysis of Comte’s 
theories, writings, and general opinions on the intellect 
of some thinkers who may be said to have been even 
greater than himself.. He points out that Comte had a 
great respect for all that had gone before, in this matter 
differing from any of his disciples, who seem far more 
anxious to destroy than to preserve the edifices built up 
in the course of ages. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles consist of a short scientific summary of 
the world’s volcanic eruptions, by M. Dastre; of a 
detailed account of the battle of Oudenarde, by the 
Comte d’Haussonville ; and of yet another section of 
M. Lenthéric’s picturesque and yet most detailed 
description of the northern coast-lines and seaport towns 
of France. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS.’ 

THE June numbers of the Revue de Paris are exceed- 
ingly good. We have noticed elsewhere M. Aulard’s 
account of the Legion of Honour, and M. Le Braz’s 
analysis of how Celtic people regard death. 

THE COST OF THE LATE WAR. 

British readers will naturally turn with special interest 
to M. Viallate’s careful analysis of the effect on British 
finance of the South African war. The French writer 
has long made a study of our financial system and of 
British taxation, and -he points out that there was 
practically no provision made for such a war as that 
which has just been concluded. When in the October of 
1899 the Government were obliged to go to the country 
for money, they did so feeling certain that a compara- 
tively small sum would suffice to cover the cost of the 
then smali expedition to South Africa. Three months 
later, however, Parliament had again to be asked for 
money ; and more than a year later—that is, when the 
Budget of 1901 had to be presented to the country—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was compelled to admit 
that the war was in no sense a small war, but in point 
of view of finances a very great war. In twe years 
and a half the war, which was at first spoken of as a 
trifling matter, had cost the country more than twice the 
immense sum spent over the Crimean War. The French 
writer does not consider that with the end of the war will 
come an end of the supplementary expenses connected 
with the late struggle; he points out that even the 
Liberal Imperialists are extremely desirous of promoting 
costly Army reforms, and of adding yet further to the 
Navy ; and he says that had it not been for the death 
duties imposed by Sir William Harcourt in 1894, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach would have had to discover 
new sources of taxation, and even as it is he believes 
that soon British Free Trade will be but a name. 

THE RUIN OF A CITY. 

M. Charléty contributes a striking historical article of 
the kind French writers so delight in. In it he describes 
the ruin of the one-time prosperous medizval city of 
Lyons during the reign of Louis XIV. The story isa 
curious one, and shows clearly why the Revolution found 
sO many ardent adherents in the famous silk-making 
town. Unfortunately Lyons was known to be a wealthy 
city, accordingly, whenever the Sun King went to war, built 
a palace, or led a campaign against heresy, he immediately 
taxed the unfortunate townspeople as heavily as possible. 
Even in those days there was a great dislike to direct taxa- 
tion, accordingly the new tax was not called a tax, but by 
some other name. Office-holders were compelled to buy 
in their offices ; the town had certain rights, and it was 
asked to pay for the privilege of keeping them. Then 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes proved a terrible 
blow to the silk industry. When the municipality begged 
leave to light up the streets, the King said he would 
allow this to be done if his Government was given, as it 
avere, the job. The townspeople were informed that they 
must pay a huge sum, but that in exchange the town 


- would be thoroughly well lighted ; the sum was paid, but 


only a thousand lamps were provided. And this was but 
one example out of many. At last the industry by which 
the town lived was attacked, that is, it was heavily taxed. 
Every weaver had to pay for the right of working his 
loom ; and so little by little came ruin, and in 1715 the 
whole town became bankrupt. The great manufacturers 


—for even in those days there were great manufacturers— 
closed their manufactories, their workpeople emicr ited 
or became beggars on the high roads, and the population 
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dwindled. The facts concerning this extraordinary 
tragedy—for tragedy it was—have been carefully gathered 
together by M. Charléty after prolonged study of the 
archives of the town of Lyons, and they should be care- 
fully studied by all those who wish to know why France 
parted with so little struggle from her. monarchical 
system. 
NAPOLEON AND THE POPULAR DRAMA. 

That many-sided genius, Napoleon I., is still ever 
providing entertaining copy. M. Albert describes the 
great soldier’s delight in the drama. He believed that 
the theatre has a great influence on popular imagination, 
accordingly he greatly encouraged all those actors and 
actresses who made a point of playing patriotic plays. 
He did not care for literary comedy; to give an example 
—he was quite indifferent to Moliére, but he delighted in 
the cheap drama, that is, in those plays which celebrated 
his victories and which predicted his future triumphs. 


THE SHIPPING COMBIN"’, 


Under the name of “ The Ocean Trust,” M. de Rousiers 
attempts to give his French readers an account of the 
great shipping combine. He declares that in England 
the fact has escaped most people that the shipping 
combine is really intimately associated with the great 
American railway systems, and he attempts to analyse 
the effect of the combine on any future European war. 


THE SPANISH MONARCHY, 


Spain is of more importance to France than she is to 
any other European country. Many patriotic French- 
men hope that the day will come when the most fertile 
and most ill-governed of European countries will become 
French soil. Accordingly, the course of the Spanish 
monarchy is closely watched and criticised among our 
lively neighbours. M. Bérard gives a sad account of 
the relations existing between the Spanish Court and the 
Spanish people. Madrid, where the young King has 
lived most of his life, is absolutely the capital suited to 
an autocratic monarch. The stately city is far from the 
commercial centres of Spain, and during many centuries 
the great Spanish Empire was governed from Madrid. 
Now, however, Spain, shorn of her colonies, is less willing 
to take her orders from Madrid. Even the country clergy 
have no love for the young King and his mother, and 
were it not for the strong persona! support of the Pope 
they would find in each country priest a more or less 
disguised enemy. M. Bérard gives a curious account of 
how great a part the colonies played in the life of the 
modern Spaniard. Apparently the Zollverein theory was 
in full force ; a Spanish colony was practically compelled 
to deal with Spain only ; even absolutely foreign produce 
reached each Spanish colony vd a Spanish port. During 
the last four years, thanks to the intervention of the 
United States, the colonial source of revenue has practic- 
ally come to an end, and this has disorganised the whole 
of Spanish trade. From one point of view only has Spain 
benefited by the loss of her colonies. In the old days 
a constant tide of emigration of the country’s strongest 
and healthiest sons was ever set towards “ Greater 
Spain”; now, however, the Spaniard stops at home, and 
accordingly prosperity has come back to many a village 
and townlet, to say nothing of certain seaport towns 
quickly becoming centres of activity. 
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THE Young Woman for July contains some valuable 
hints by “ An Old Holiday-maker” as to “how to make 
the most of the holidays.” 
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LA REVUE. 

In Za Revue for June the interest, as usual, is highly 
varied. Count Tolstoy’s reflections on education are 
noticed elsewhere. 

DUELLING. 

M. Emile Faguet, of the French Academy, discusses 

duelling. French duels, he says, become rarer and rarer, 
and are seldom fatal, one great reason for which is the 
excellence of the French seconds. Many Russian, 
Austrian, and Italian duels, however, are still fatal. 
' Therefore M. Faguet believes in the usefulness of the 
recent ‘“Ligue contre le Duel” in France. He has joined 
himselg and obtained the expected reward—being called 
a coward. The objects of the League are “to preach 
everywhere the stupidness of the institution, and after- 
wards obtain legislation.” 

As punishments for duellists he suggests depriving them 
of their rights of citizenship and a little prison—both for 
conqueror and conquered. The provoker of the duel 
shall not escape, nor /e frovogué. As for the seconds, 
they are accessories ; make it dangerous and difficult to 
be a second, and you strike a fatal blow at duelling. 

But M. Faguet would not entirely abolish all duels, 
only “ tous les petits duels bétes,” and all futile duels ; he 
would allow them for “very grave causes, for those 
matters which no one would willingly bring before the 
courts, and which it would be undesirable to have so 
brought forward.” 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LYING. 

This might not seem exactly a “topical” subject ; but 
as he writes just after the French elections M. Camille 
Mélinand assures us that it is exceedingly so. 

After reading this article one realises as never before 
that all men (and all women and all children) .are liars ; 
and that in our own days it is extraordinarily difficult to 
be otherwise. For M. Mélinand would class as mensonges 
any word or act (negative or positive) which caused 
another either to be ignorant of anything, or to get the 
slightest erroneous impression. Extremely sincere people 
are often extremely blunt and unpopular, but M. Mélinand 
thinks this difficulty can be overcome. All suppression 
is a form of lying—negative lying. Politeness forbids 
our saying what we think; modesty and reserve make 
us conceal our feelings or assume indifference when we 
are acutely anxious—all is lying. 

The following classification of lying is interesting. 
There is first lying by making up something entirely. 
This is the only kind of lie universally so-called—a real 
out-and-out lie. It is also the most dangerous kind, and 
thus the rarest. Lying may also be done simply by 
suppression of something, or by exaggeration, or by 
embroidering facts, the most common form of all. 

As for the motives which tempt to lying, cowardice is 
far the commonest. We are not brave enough to face 
the natural consequences of our conduct. Passion is 
responsible for an indefinite number of lies, hatred, and 
detraction in particular. And as for love, lovers lie end- 
lessly. Party spirit, the passion for money and for power 
and success are also all prolific fathers of lies. 

But, although rarely, temptation to lie comes through 
kindness, charity and self-sacrifice. 

And yet M. Mélinand considers it possible to be 
absolutely truthful, never to lie in any of the senses in 
which he uses the word. In children lying should be 
more severely punished than any other fault. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Many of the other articles are excellent. Carmen 
Sylva writes idealistically of the nobleness of woman, an 
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article refreshing by its “ Excelsior” spirit. M. Novicow 
writes of the alleged superiority of the Anglo-Saxons, an 
article by no means always just. Mr. J. A. Pease and 
Sir Charles Dilke write of slavery in English lands, 
chiefly Zanzibar and other parts of Africa. M. Henry 
Bérenger greatly admires “ Monna Vanna.” M. Savitch 
writes a critical study of Vsevolod Garchine, and the 
Russian novelist of despair. 


——. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


THE June number of the Socialistische Monatshefte 
deals almost entirely with the great problem of strikes. 
The opening paper is by Edouard Anseele, of Gent, 
and tells the story of the fight for universal suffrage in 
Belgium, Strikes have played an important part in the 
struggle, which, although not yet quite successful, will be 
so, he says, in the course of a year or two. Edward 
Bernstein, of Berlin, continues the subject, going more 
into the details of that particular political strike. The 
strike problem in Sweden is dealt with by Hjalmar 
Brunting, of Stockholm, who rejoices in the great 
victory of the workmen when last on strike. This 
appears to have been the first general strike the 
country has experienced. Some 116,000 workmen 
“came out,” and the town became paralysed in 
consequence. No electric cars, no omnibuses, no cabs, 
no vehicles of any sort could run, all factories and ware- 
houses being at a standstill. All this was effected by 
careful organisation for over fifteen years. 

An interesting article upon the language question in 
Bohemia is contributed by Leo Winter of Prague. 

In the Deutsche Revue Lady Hely Hutchinson describes 
some of the good work done by ladies in South Africa 
during the War. As wife of the Governor she had 
naturally many opportunities of coming into personal 
touch with those who were engaged in work for the sick 
and fighting soldiers. After describing many little acts 
of kindness for which there can be no reward save that 
coming from their performance, Lady Hutchinson protests 
against those women who went up to the battlefields not 
to assist but to see wliat could be seen. In Cape Town 
she says that for eighteen months a band of devoted ladies 
met in a bare room, and every day from ten to four pre- 
pared comforts for “ Tommy.” The nurses naturally come 
in for a special word of praise. 

A German diplomatist writes upon the value of England 
to Germany. He says that, according to the German 
newspapers, there is absolutely no value, but tose who 
reflect and study the question are bound to admit that 
there is a great deal. England’s action in 1848, 1864, 
1870-71 in the Samoan question and in the stopping of 
German ships in African waters has excited a bitter 
feeling against her ; but in the diplomatist’s opinion it 
in no way excuses the opposition to everything English 
which has been going on in Germany during the last 
three years. England’s chief use, however, seems to be 
to keep the balance even in European politics. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau Eva Ber concludes her 
novel “ The Others.” Hans Hoffmann contributes a fairy- 
tale from the Harz Mountains. Crete—the Land of Minos 
—furnishes the subject for an interesting article by 
Arthur Milchhoefer. Professor G. Droysen concludes 
his papers upon Droysen and Mendelssohn. The con- 
clusion of G. Egelhaaf’s contribution on Gustavus 
Adolphus and the German cities is also reached in this 
number. Carl Krebs writes upon the Music World, 
whilst Karl Kéetschau discusses Klinger’s Beethoven. 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 

THE career of Musolino, the notorious Calabrian 
brigand recently condemned to penal servitude, is the 
subject of an indignant protest in the Rivista Moderna 
(June 1st). Neither his crimes nor his character pre- 
sented any picturesque features ; he attacked women, he 
robbed the poor, he preferred shooting at a distance to 
fighting at close quarters, In a word, he was simply a 
vulgar criminal and assassin who, thanks to his low 
cunning, had evaded the police for many years. Yet 
this man has excited the rapturous sympathy of 
Italian women of all classes; he has been the sub- 
ject of excited controversy throughout the whole 
peninsula, and he .has even been accepted as a 
representative hero by the people of Southern Italy, who 
have eagerly made his cause their own. The author 
further points out that the professors of the new school of 
criminal anthropology have suffered a severe check over 
the case. Professor Lombroso himself has had to admit 
that Musolino showed none of the external characteristics 
of the born criminal, and so he has had to fall back on 
the theory that the more extraordinary the criminal the 
more normal the physical type. ‘To have placed the great 
scientist in this quandary is, in the opinion of the writer, 
M. Morasso, the most marvellous of all Musolino’s feats. 
A contributor signing himself “ Gerosolimitano,” rejoices 
that the fatal dispute between Greeks and Franciscans 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre last year 
has been turned to good account by Italy, who 
has successfully upheld her claim to defend her 
own subjects in the Holy Land by obtaining an 
Irade to that effect from the Sultan, instead of leaving 
them as heretofore to the kind offices of France. This 
is a small but distinct blow to French prestige in the near 
East, which depended largely on the protectorate granted 
to her by the Holy See, but unsupported by any clear 
treaty rights, over all religious communities of whatever 
nationality, in Syria and the Holy Land. The writer 
announces his intention of dealing with the influence of 
Russia in a future article. This point, however, is dealt 
with in the June number of the Aassegna Nazionale, the 
writer of the article taking a far more gloomy view of 
Catholic interests in the East. The subject is clearly 
exciting much interest in Italy. 

The Civi/ta Cattolica (June 7th) begins an extremely 
interesting account of the relations existing between 
Englandand the Holy See in 1814, when Cardinal Consalvi, 
as the representative of Pius VII., came to England to 
take part in the peace celebrations. Consalvi was the 
first member of the Sacred College since Cardinal Pole 
to visit-England ; he was enchanted with the cordiality of 
his reception by the Prince Regent and Lord Castlereagh, 
and sent to Rome long dispatches, from which the present 
article is compiled. The Cévz/¢d (June 21st) also con- 
tains a Coronation article giving many historical and 
liturgical details concerning the great ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The Nuova Antologia has fewer articles of general 
interest than usual this month, but there is one (June Ist) 
which should be gratifying to English readers in which 
the editor, Maggiorino Ferraris, holds up as an example 
to Italy the way in which Lord Cromer has brought 
about the redemption of the Egyptian fellaheen by a 
sound system of agricultural banks. 

The Vita Internazionale, published in the interests of 
universal peace, rejoices in two separate articles over the 
end of the Anglo-Boer War, while recording once again 
its detestation of the spirit in which England entered 
upon the quarrel. It expresses the hope that the splendid 
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zesistance of the Boer people may serve as a warning to 
great nations not rashly to try and destroy the independ- 
ence of their humbler neighbours. 





THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 

IN the current issue of L£édsevier’s Geillustrecrd 
Maandschrift Dr. H. van Cappelle continues his very 
interesting description of the Indians and the forest 
negroes of Surinam. The coffee camp and the negro 
village, negroes pounding cassava, and many other sights 
and incidents are described or illustrated. There is one 
amusing illustration of the youthful negroes listening to 
an explanation of the map of Surinam, given by the 
whites. The reclamation of a huge tract of land from 
the inroads of the Haarlem Sea affords a subject of 
interest in connection with the immense project for drying 
up the Zuyder Zee; the work will be carried out some 
day, and the story told in this article of an undertaking 
that may be regarded as a forerunner of the Zuyder 
Zee scheme is worth reading. It is ably told by D. 
Kouwenaar. 

The readers of Woord en Beeld have a good share of 
fiction this month, and they have little reason to complain 
of the quality. Those who follow the Dutch magazines 
and note the names of their contributors will be pleased 
to see the portrait of Mr. B. H. Pekelharing, and to read 
a sketch of his career, for the name is one that is to be 
found at the end of some good articles from time to time. 
This scholar and schoolmaster deserves a place in the 
gallery of celebrities contained in the magazine under 
review. Music is a regular item in the bill of fare, and 
the number finishes with a supplement in the form of an 
instalment of a novel. 

De Gids opens with some verses by Helene Lapidoth- 
Swarth, after which we come to the practical side of life 
in the article on “Art and Technical Instruction.” A 
good deal may be said about the artistic in trade, and 
the more we have of it the better, but the hard fact is 
that in most departments of commerce the artistic doesn’t 
pay. It generally costs money to produce the artistic, 
and the public objects to pay, and buys the cheaper 
article. Mr. Quack, an authority on such matters, 
writes in erudite fashion on “John Gray’s Methods of 
Exchange,” the economic principles laid down by Gray 
in 1821 and afterwards. This is an economic essay that 
will please all who go deeply into such questions. Pro- 
fessor A. G. van Hamel gives us another fine essay on 
“French Symbolists,” dealing this time with Arthur 
Rimbaud, whose death occurred towards the end of 1891. 
Hewas not an artist, but a man ofaction ; adreamer whose 
dreams were all discoveries. The writer of the “ Notes 
and Remarks” devotes himself to the subject of modern 
languages and literature in Germany, and shows how 
much attention is given to these subjects, even in non- 
University cities of the Fatherland. We might suggest 
another subject for him, namely, the use of foreign words 
in the German language. It is very noticeable that 
French and English words, Germanised, are displacing 
many native words that are just as good and not more 
ugly in appearance and sound than these metamorphosed 
importations. 

Vragen des Tijds gives another instalment of the article 
on lead-poisoning, followed by one on the organisation of 
the staff in the Department of Posts and Telegraphs. 
“Last but not least” is the remark one is inclined to 
make on reaching the third and concluding contribution, 
dealing with the depopulation of the lowlands ; it is, very 
good reading. 
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SOME OF THE RUSSIAS.* BY MR. HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


W* remember once hearing a most instructive 
story about two young gentlemen who wrote 
about the moon. The first young gentleman, 
a budding poet, having looked out of his window and 
seen the moon irradiating splendour and surrounded by 
silver clouds, sat down and wrote an ode about it. He 
said that the moon was a disc of silver, that it was the 
mistress of the world, that its valleys were haunted by 
forgotten gods, and that the universe was chained in its 
frozen embraces, He published this ode—we forget 
where ; let us say in the Dazly Chronicle—and curiously 
enough, in spite of the untrue statements about the moon, 
everyone admired it. The second young gentleman, 
secing how easy it is fora person ignorant of astronomy 
to write well about the moon, determined to emulate the 
example of the first. So he straightway set to work, and 
published a serious pamphlet entitled “The Truth about 
the Moon in the Light of Good Authority.” He proved 
that the moon was seven times larger than the earth, 
that it shone by its own light, and that it went round the 
earth in thirty-six and a quarter days. But, for some 
obscure reason, the same persons who had admired the 
ecstasies and transfigurations of the first young gentle- 
man’s ode, declared that the second young gentleman’s 
pamphlet was a mass of nonsense from beginning to 
end, Yet everyone must admit that it is much greater 
nonsense to say that the moon is a disc of silver, 
than to say that it completes its orbit in thirty-six and 
a quarter days. 

We remembered this little story when we had finished 
reading Mr. Norman’s book. Weremembered it because 
it seemed a useful parable of the way in which books 
about foreign countries ought and ought not to be written. 
Persons utterly ignorant of a country which they have 
travelled in may write and have in many cases, written 
admirable books about it. But that is because, like the 
young gentleman who wrote the ode about the moon, 
they knew their limitations, and instead of posing as 
authorities they restricted themselves carefully to the 
expression of their impressions, their sentiments, their 
fancies. If Mr. Henry Norman had been content to 
write such a book as this he might have written a very 
entertaining, even in its way, a very instructive book. 
But instead of this, being impressed like the second 
young gentleman with the ease with which people write 
upon subjects they do not understand, he has preferred 
to write “ The Truth about Russia in the Light of Good 
Authority.” The result is that, like the second young 
gentleman, he has written a book which is very bad, very 
Inaccurate, and very pretentious. 

We are sorry to have to say this, all the more 
sorry because we began to read “All the Russias” 
with a strong prejudice in its favour. Mr. Norman’s 
earlier bocks had won for him some reputation as a 
painstaking writer who could be trusted to give an 
accurate account of anything he had seen, and to 
refrain from touching on matters which by the nature 
of things he could not understand. The external 
appearance of his book is, moreover, attractive. It 
is well printed, well bound, well illustrated, and well 
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indexed. Our prepossession indeed was considerable. 
And we must say that it was confirmed so far as relates 
to that portion of Mr. Norman’s book which deals with 
the international relations of Russia, and particularly her 
relations to England. Mr. Norman deals at length with 
the questions at issue between ourselves and Russia, 
particularly with the Persian question, and he takes a 
very sane and reasonable view. While believing in good 
relations with Russia, he does not think that we should 
give away something for nothing, or that we should on 
the other hand expect concessions without giving a return. 
In all Mr. Norman’s references to Russia’s work we see 
moderation and sympathy, too much sympathy, it might 
almost be said, for he gives a veiled approval to Russian 
policy in Finland which many Russians themselves 
condemn. If Mr. Norman had contented himself with 
writing a book upon Russia’s international relations, or 
merely a book of travel, in which he recorded what he 
had seen, and ascribed his inevitable mistakes to human 
fallibility, we have no doubt that our first impression would 
have been fully contirmed. For Mr. Norman is a bright 
writer, although he has contrived to visit Count Tolstoy 
at his home without bringing away with him any illumi- 
nating impression or novel fact. But unfortunately Mr. 
Norman is not content with writing such a book. He 
sets himself out also to write an authoritative revela- 
tion as to the present political and economic condition 
of Russia, talks learnedly of the widespread “ ignorance ” 
about Russia, and corrects this general ignorance as 
dogmatically as if what he calls “the outcome of fifteen 
years’ interest in Russia” were the outcome of fifty years’ 
study. Hence he gets the best of neither world ; his 
description of the salient features of Russian life contains 
hardly anything that others have not said before, whereas 
his pretendedly authoritative account of the complex 
material problems of Russia is grossly inaccurate. 

t may seem unjust to sum up Mr. Henry Norman thus 
severely at the beginning of a notice of his book, and 
before we have dealt in detail with his strange ignorance 
of the fundamental facts of Russian life. But Mr. 
Norman gives himself away within the first few pages of 
his book, and we may therefore be pardoned for giving 
him away in the first few lines of our review. Everyone 
who is interested in foreign politics, we take it, knows that 
while within the last few years Russia has been suffering 
from a serious industrial crisis, her agriculture is in a 
state of complete and permanent decay. And everyone 
knows that whereas Russian agriculture has decayed as 
a whole, certain parts of the country, chiefly non-Russian, 
have continued to flourish and increase in wealth. These 
parts are notably Poland and the Badtic Provinces. This 
fact has recently been established by a Commission of 
the Ministry of Finance, it has been discussed at length 
in every Russian newspaper and review, and at the 
present time another Commission is actually sitting in St. 
Petersburg to ascertain why Russia proper has been over- 
taken by agricultural ruin, whereas Poland, the Baltic 
Provinces, and certain other outlying provinces continue 
to flourish, This remarkable phenomenon is the 
alphabet of Russian economics. But Mr. Norman, 
who says himself that he regards his Russian 
economics as the most important ‘part of his 
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only ignorant of it, but during his 
Baltic Provinces he 


is not 
railway journey through the 
sits down and philosophises solemnly (p. 6) as to the 


work, 


relative poverty of these provinces. He informs us 
seriously as to the “little good” and “small increase” 
that accrue to the Baltic Province farmer, talks patheti- 
cally of “a crop when there is one,” and says, “ Here in 
these Baltic Provinces is not the wealth of Russia— 
neither the industrial nor the agricultural sphere of 
activity I have come to ses.” This of the Baltic 
Provinces, the relative agricultural prosperity of which 
has just been the subject of an official report—the Baltic 
Provinces, one of the only two parts of European Russia 
in which agriculture is carried on successfully and in 
which the wealth of the agriculturists continues to 
increase. 

After such an astonishing introduction to Mr. Nor- 
man’s economics, we are not astonished to find him, two 
pages farther on, ushering in his political revelations with 
a still more astounding generalisation. “For a long 
time,” he begins, “every educated Russian wished to 
make his country like Western Europe”; and then pro- 
ceeds solemnly to inform us that this tendency has died 
out, the new policy of the educated Russian being “to 
wait confidently till the outside world shall learn that the 
Russian mode is better, and shall lay aside its heathen- 
ism, its parliamentarism, its socialism, the license it calls 
liberty . . . and walk in the only path of religious truth 
and social security.” This, be it observed, at a time 
when “ educated ” Russia, chiefly made up of unbelievers, 
is infatuated with parliamentarism, when its universities 
are Socialist training colleges, when its unofficial press 
is almost altogether Liberal ; when its serious literature 
is little more than a series of translations dealing with 
social progress abroad ; when its reviews are filled with 
the economics of Karl Marx! In fact, Mr. Norman 
would have us think that the Slavophiles are the 
dominant political party among “ educated” Russians. 
It is not surprising after this that Mr. Norman informs us 
that “the influence of the throne is increasing,” at a 
time when authorities as different as Prince Kropotkin 
and M. Pobyedonostseff agree that the legislation and 
administration of the country are passing into the hands 
of the Tsar’s Ministers. 

And so on goes Mr. Henry Norman to inform us that 
St. Petersburg has a good climate in winter; that the 
Great Bell of Moscow was broken “ while being raised to 
the tower”; that there is “no middle class” in Russia ; 
that “the little nationalities of the Caucasus present no 
political problem”; that the Transcaspian railway was 
begun on “June 30th, 1885” (why such circumstance 
about the day of the month ?), whereas it was begun 
five years before; that the same railway reached 
Tashkent “ soon after” 1888, whereas it did not reach 
Tashkent until three years ago; and that the Tekke 
Turcomans “completely routed” the brilliant General 
Lazaref. He judges of the attitude of the Russian 
Government in foreign politics by the attitude of the 
Russian press, regardless of the fact that the Russian 
newspapers quarrel among themselves on every point 
of foreign politics, and describes (p. 256) as “ almost 
semi-official” a book on Central Asia which was not 
only opposed to the Government’s wishes, but which was 
shown to be so by the Government adopting within a few 
months the policy condemned and ridiculed in the book. 
He is astonished at finding barracks of “furnished 
rooms” instead of hotels in a Russian town in Central 
Asia, whereas every one knows that in three-quarters of 
the Russian towns there are,no hotels, but only “ furnished 


rooms.” Even his maps are not impeccable. His map 
of Siberia (p. 106) shows as “in construction” about a 
thousand miles of the Manchurian line which was finished 
months ago. Another map (p. 260), purporting to show 
the new Central Asian railway, is inaccurate and mis- 
leading—inaccurate because it shows the Orenburg rail- 
way passing at a distance from Lake Aral—and mis- 
leading, as it gives the impression that there are two 
railways, one under construction and one “ proposed,” 
whereas even Mr. Norman knows that one route was 
abandoned in favour of the other. His map of the 
railways in the Caucasus is also inaccurate. But we could 
give innumerable instances of Mr. Norman’s careless- 
ness as to facts. In the beginning of his chapter on 
Transcaspia he praises the administrator, M. Bogoliuboff, 
for his “profound knowledge” of that territory, and 
proceeds to state dogmatically that the population of 
Transcaspia “ cannot increase,” whereas if he had taken 
the trouble to consult the book on Transcaspia edited 
by the same M. Bogoliuboff he would have found out that 
it is increasing, though not at a great rate, and that it 
can be doubled as the result of irrigation. The reason 
Mr. Norman gives why the population cannot increase is 
that the natives need such a large quantity of stock, but 
the same book edited by Mr. Norman’s “ profound ” 
authority shows an enormous increase in the number of 
stock since the Russians acquired the country. After 
this Mr. Norman proceeds to dogmatise about the cotton 
culture, being as usual confuted by his own authorities. 
“Cotton is the chief, practically the only export of Trans- 
caspia.... And the production of cotton cannot increase 
without an increase of water for irrigation, and instead of 
more there is growing steadily less.” Now this short 
dogmatism contains two misstatements, one merely a 
misstatement, the other a ludicrous misstatement. In 
the first place cotton is not “ practically the only export ” 
of Transcaspia. In the second place, according to the 
same “ profound” authority whom Mr. Norman lauds to 
the skies, so far from the production of cotton not 
increasing, it is increasing at a very rapid rate, the produc- 
tion having in fact multiplied thirty-one fold between 1891 
and 1897. When Mr. Norman deals with the tea 
plantations of the Caucasus he is equally unsatisfactory 
and inaccurate. He seems to think that tea planting 
in the Caucasus is a new thing, though it has been 
carried on since the forties, and tea from around 
Batoum so far trom being in its second crop, as Mr. 
Norman thinks, was exhibited in Western Europe 
five years ago at least. Again Mr. Norman says that 
“hitherto Chinese tea alone has been grown, but on an 
estate of the Imperial family Indian tea has been 
successfully planted, and further plantations are to be 
made,” etc. This is inaccurate, as tea from India, 
Ceylon, Java, and Japan was planted in the Caucasus 
years ago, and not alone on the estates of the Imperial 
family, but by private proprietors. In short, Mr. Norman 
cannot devote six lines to the simplest question without 
misleading his readers. 

Having found such extraordinary baselessness in Mr. 
Norman’s observations and conclusions, we naturally 
began to wonder whether the statistics upon which he 
pretends to found them were not equally wrong. We 
had no desire to undertake the herculean task of testing 
all Mr. Norman’s figures, but we thought it would be fair 
to put to the test the first two items that we came across 
on opening his book at random. We chanced to open it 
at page 285, and came across this statement :—“ During 
the year 1899 the Transcaspian Railway carried 24,999 
passengers.” This, be it observed, is cited by Mr. 
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Norman as evidence of the prosperity of the railway. 
The statement naturally aroused our suspicion, because 
a railway over a thousand miles long which carried only 
about 70 passengers a day—even in Central Asia—could 
hardly be as profitable as Mr. Norman makes out. On 
consulting official authority we found that the railway 
actually carries nearer a million passengers in one year. 
The precision with which Mr. Norman gives his “ 24,999” 
instead of 25,000 will be admired when it is taken into 
account that even if he had put it in round numbers he 
would have been about 4,000 per cent. wrong. At first 
we thought this blunder was merely due to Mr. 
Norman’s characteristic carelessness, of which we 
have already given examples. So we determined to 
continue our test, and at the top of the next page 
opened (p. 367) came across this sentence :—“ Last 
year in spite of financial crises and commercial depres- 
sion railway passengers increased in number more than 
a million.” Now this sounded plausible. But on look- 
ing up the same authority (M. de Witte, who, Mr. 
Norman insists, is always accurate) we found that the 
increase was no less than eégh¢ millions. Possibly, how- 
ever, Mr. Norman refers only to the State Railways. If 
so, he is still absurdly wrong, for the increase. on the 
State Railways is given at nearly 23 millions. But the 
curious thing is that while Mr. Norman cites his one 
million as proof of prosperity, M. de Witte’s organ 
regards the 8 (or 23) millions as an unsatisfactory 
phenomenon demanding explanation, having regard to 
the great increase in mileage which takes place every 
year. From this we see that Mr. Norman is not only 
careless about his figures, but fails utterly to understand 
their significance, and uses to prove his contentions 
figures which are inaccurate, and which, if they were 
accurate, would prove exactly the opposite to his cone 
tentions. 

So far Mr. Norman’s incidental inaccuracies; we 
shall now proceed to deal with his essential ignorance. 
As we have said, he regards his revelations on Russian 
economics as the most important part of his book, and 
we shall therefore judge him by the two chapters which 
he devotes to the subject. We will deal first with 
agriculture. This is a subject upon which the most super- 
ficial student of Russian affairs can get sufficient positive 
information to prevent him blundering over elementary 
facts. It is the subject of numberless official reports, 
and those who object to official reports can get endless 
information in the Russian newspapers, which every 
year publish serial articles twenty, ‘thirty, and forty 
columns in length. It is obvious that there is here a 
good deal of scope for polemical differences ; but we wish 
to test Mr. Henry Norman only with the established facts 
upon which all agree, Government and people, progressives 
and reactionaries. It is, in fact, established by a Special 
Commission and lamented by all classes of Russians, 
(1) that the peasants over a great part of the Empire 
produce little more than half the food per head that 
they produced twenty to thirty years ago, that they 
have less cattle, sheep, horses, and, general wealth, that 
their indebtedness for taxes has increased over 1,700 per 
cent. since the seventies ; (2) that this is not due to bad 
harvests, for the impoverishment has proceeded in good 
oes as well as in bad, and in governments where there 

as been practically no famine ; (3) that it is due largely 
to the economic policy of the Russian Government. 
This last fact is set on record by a Commission from the 
Ministry of Finance itself. Now what has Mr. Norman 
to say of this in the glowing account which he gives of 
Russia’s economic condition? The only admission he 
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makes is that among the peasantry “the standard of 
well-being has slowly declined.” He proceeds to 
ascribe this, in the first place, to the decrease in the 
area of land per head, due to the growth of the 
population. Here he shows that he has not learnt the 
first thing that everyone learns who studies Russian 
economics. That it is not due to the decrease of land 
per head—firstly, because the total wealth of all the land 
has also diminished. That it is not due to the decrease of 
land per head—secondly, because in the centre of Russia, 
where the decrease in land per head has been much 
less than in the south, the impoverishment of the people 
has been much greater. The second cause to which 
he ascribes the decline is equally unfounded—* succes- 
sion of famines.” This can only have one meaning, 
and that is, famines due to climate, for famines due 
to any other cause would have been the result and 
not the cause of a “decline.” As a matter of fact, 
it is admitted that the famines are the result and not the 
cause of the decline, because the decline has gone on 
regularly in good years as well as in bad. Mr. Norman 
quotes the statistics as to the harvest of 1900 as “ figures 
which should mitigate pessimism somewhat,” and thereby 
again gives himself away, for although, as he points out, 
this harvest was Io per cent. above the average, his 
optimism is not “ mitigated ” by the fact that even after a 
better than average harvest there took place one of the 
most widespread famines known in Russian history. In 
the same astonishing manner he deals with last year’s 
harvest. “ There is no reason that Russia will not enjoy 
the fat years of the cycle again,” he says, and quotes in a 
footnote as evidence of this the fact that the Russian 
customs receipts show an increase of 25 per cent. in 1901 
over 1900! What would a trained economist say of 
quoting the customs receipts of a country to show that 
i In short, 
according to Mr. Norman, although Russian harvests 
were good in 1900 because they were 10 per cent. above 
the average, they were still better in 1901 because the 
customs receipts increased ; therefore Russia is enjoying 
the “fat years” again. On which piece of reasoning we 
will comment only by informing Mr. Norman. that, 
according to the statements issued by the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs in August and September last, the result 
of the “fat year” of 1901 was that a population of 
40,000,000 in 19 governments and districts, including all 
Siberia as far as the borders of Irkutsk, required govern- 
ment assistance last winter to keep them alive and give 
them seed for their fields. 

We have no space here to deal in detail with Mr. 
Norman’s funny ideas of Russian industry. We will only 
mention that Mr. Norman with his usual assurance sets 
out to correct Mr. Cooke, the British Commercial 
Agent. As a reply to authorities, who say that 
Russia’s industries have gone to pieces, Mr. Norman 
retorts by saying that the French have a large deficit in 
their budget this year, and that British Consols have 
fallen.! He sets off the German industrial crisis against 
the Russian, without seeing the distinction that Germany’s 
industries are highly developed and compete in the world 
market, whereas Russia’s are entirely dependent upon 
the home market, and that their “crisis” is not a crisis 
at all, but a catastrophe largely caused by the increasing 
impoverishment of nine-tenths of the population. This 
decline in the purchasing power of the people as the 
main factor in the industrial déséc/e has been occupying 
Russian economists for years past, but Mr. Norman 
has never heard of it. 

But perhaps the value of Mr. Norman’s account of 
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Russian economics may be best tested by the fact that 
he assures us that M. de Witte has been an advocate of 
the “ educational protection” of industries “ throughout 
his life,” though so far from that being true M. de Witte 
was until a few years before his appointment as Minister 
of Finance one of the most thorough-going enemies of 
industrialism in Russia. It is curious that Mr. Norman 
should make a blunder like this, for he seems to be aware 
that M. de Witte was at one time a Slavophile. 

When Mr. Norman, as a section of his ‘‘ Economics,” 
proceeds to deal with the State Spirit Monopoly, he 
carefully omits all: reference to the two chief features 
of that reform. Of course, he praises the reform—he 
has a ready-made opinion about everything. But he has 
evidently not the slightest idea as to the real nature and 
consequences of the monopoly. Everyone who knows 
anything about Russia knows that the immediate result 
of the introduction of the monopoly into the towns was 
an enormous increase of street drunkenness. The Russian 
newspapers for years past have been full of descriptions of 
the unparalleled orgies and debauchery which took place 
in the Russian streets as soon as the reform was intro- 
duced into each district. The provincial authorities whom 
M. de Witte questioned on the subject reported to the 
same effect; and things became so bad that certain 
towns prohibited street drinking altogether, with the result 
that secret, drinking dens sprang up instead. Mr. 
Norman not only does not mention this unfavourable 
side of the reform, but he implies that it does not exist by 
mentioning as the only objection to the monopoly that 
there is nothing to prevent the peasant “buying his 
bottle of corn-brandy, and drinking it at home.” Not 
only does Mr. Norman ignore this, but the chief feature 
in the reform he never even mentions. One would think 
that the fact that, as part of the reform, the Russian 
Government had established in every province in Russia 
a Special Guardianship of Public Sobriety, that these 
boards had sub-boards in every district, and thac these 
new authorities had established thousands of tea-houses, 
built hundreds of public libraries, established eating- 
houses for the working-class, instituted popular fétes, 
given thousands of lectures upon temperance, and built 
and subsidised working-men’s theatres all over the 
Empire—one would think that here at least was a fact of 
importance, and a social experiment worthy of mention, 
especially by Mr. Norman, who—it must be admitted— 
everywhere presents the Russian Government in the most 
favourable light possible. But Mr. Norman, though he 
professes to give an account of the monopoly system, 
carefully omits all reference to this its chief feature. 
Nor does Mr. Norman mention, what he must be aware 
of, that there has been an increase in the quantity of 
spirit consumed since the introduction of the monopoly. 
In fact, he shows everywhere throughout his book that he 
has seldom heard of any of the great questions of Russia’s 
internal life, and that where he has heard of them he is 
in “gross error”—to adopt a phrase which he himself 
applies to a perfectly harmless and not. inaccurate state- 
ment made by another writer on Russian subjects. 

But Mr. Norman, though it seems to us he knows 
much less about Russia than dozens of educated English- 
men who have never been within sight of the Russian 
frontier, nevertheless regards himself competent to 
dogmatise upon problems about which no two Russians 
would themselves agree. Here he shows a very ugly 
form of pretence, but not enough skill to be consistent even 
in his pretentiousness. He tells us on one page that he 


does not know enough of Russian customs or the Russian 
language to direct a cardriver to Count Tolstoy’s house. 
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Yet in the very beginning of his book he penetrates deep 
enough into the psychology of the most numerous and 
diversified people in Europe, to sum up their moral 
character in a sentence. The Russian peasant, he informs 
us comprehensively, is “a fluent liar,” and his religion is 
“wholly of the letter” (p. 44). This, though he could never 
have understood one of the lies, if any, that were told to 
him. If we were allowed to regard this as ultra-journal- 
istic frivolity we should pass it by. But Mr. Norman will 
not have us do so. He is to be taken seriously as an 
authority, and accordingly sets this public-house ethno- 
psychology side by side with solemn statistics, weighty 
arguments, and pretentious generalisations. This is his 
method all through his book, a method of vulgar cock- 
sureness paraded in the trappings of serious research. 
What would we English think of a Russian who dealt 
with us in this way ?—a Russian ignorant of the English 
language, who admitted that he was so ignorant of 
English manners as to tell a cabman to drive to Duke 
George Meredith or the Earl of Herbert Spencer, yet 
who retarned to his own country and summed up England 
by saying, “ The English working-man is a fluent liar.” 
And if the Russian, not content with this, solemnly set him- 
self to prove non-existent facts by means of inaccurate 
Statistics, if he said that the Houses of Parliament were 
in Winchester, and that the sugar industry in the West 
Indies was flourishing, what would we think of him? 

It is not Mr. Norman’s ignorance, but his ignorance of 
his ignorance, which makes us deal so severely with him. 
All through his book appears a settled confidence that he 
is writing an authoritative work to correct the “gross 
errors” of others. ‘So much ignorance prevails about 
Russia,” he says lamentingly. We are afraid it will 
continue to prevail. At the beginning of his book 
he expresses the fear that “in England I shall be 
regarded as too pro-Russian, and in Russia as too 
anti-Russian.” We do not think that any Russian 
is likely to go to Mr. Henry Norman for an account 
of the condition of his country, but if he does we 
are quite sure that his complaint will not be that Mr. 
Norman is “too anti-Russian,” but that he is not Russian 
at all. And having said all these disagreeable truths 
about Mr. Henry Norman we will conclude with an 
agreeable truth. Mr. Norman is an admirable photo- 
grapher—so good, indeed, that we should suggest that 
the next time he goes to Russia he should restrict 
himself to the taking of photographs, and leave the com- 
mentary upon his pretty pictures to some one better 
qualified to supply it. REG 


—>———— 


The Real Siberia. 


WE confess we much prefer Mr. Foster Fraser’s “ The 
Real Siberia” (Cassell and Co., 6s.) to Mr. Norman’s 
“ All the Russias.” “I am simply a man who went out 
to see, and I have written about what I saw. Whatever 
be the faults of this book jt is, at least, an honest record.” 
That is Mr. Fraser’s note, and it is kept up all through. 
Mr. Fraser makes no pretence at being an authority, and 
though he has been told a few things which are hardly in 
accord with facts, his book is on the whole an exceed- 
ingly interesting, vivid, and life-like picture. He has 
a lurid, rather American style, but he is extremely witty 
and amusing, and his book exhales the genuine Russian 
atmosphere from first page to last. His impressions 
on the whole are extremely favourable, but, unlike 
Mr. Norman, he sees also the enormous difficulties which 
Russian backwardness places in the path of agricultural 
and industrial development. R. E. C. L. 
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THE WEB OF EMPIRE.* 


THIs handsome volume of nearly 500 pages may 
be regarded as the official record of the tour of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales when they sailed in the 
Ophir from Portsmouth to Australasia, and then returned 
vié South Africa and the Canadian Dominion. It is a 
diary kept by Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, who 
combined the functions of special correspondent of the 
Times with that of assistant private secretary to his 
Royal Highness throughout the tour. ‘The book is illus- 
trated by the Chevalier de Martino, Marine Painter in 
Ordinary to the King, and Mr. Sydney Hall. It is good 
to have a book like this ; but to those who followed the 
despatches as they appeared from day to day in the papers 
there is very little in it that is new. Its value consists 
in the fact that it is an authentic, semi-official record 
kept daily by a competent observer, who had every 
opportunity of seeing everything that was to be seen, 
hearing everything that was to be heard, and who has 
not only given us a record of his impressions, .but has 
collected all. the speeches made by the Prince in the 
course of an extended cruise. The collection is com- 
pleted by the admirable speech delivered by the Frince 
in the City on his return. Sir Donald Wallace does not 
explain who wrote the Prince’s speeches. Such unknown 
toilers must be rewarded by the applause which greets 
their handiwork. Whoever they were, they seem to have 
done their duty with considerable tact, and to have made 
the Prince say the right thing at the right time. The 
pictures, some of which are very good and some of which 
are less good, make the book interesting even to those 
who do not particularly care about diaries of Royal 
progresses. 

Again and again we come upon allusions to the 
necessity for the waking up of John Bull. Sir Donald 
Wallace wonders why the orchard of Canada is not 
better known in the English market, and this leads him 
to glance at the wider problem as to the ‘best means of 
developing the commercial relations between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies as an adjunct to the sentimental 
and political bonds that at present hold the Empire 
together. 

It is a thousand pities that when the Royal pair were 
in Canada they did not cross over to the United States 
to attend the funeral of Mr. McKinley. When they went 
to Niagara they did touch upon American soil, but in 
such strict zzcoguito that the American coachman who 
drove them had no idea who they were, as was proved 
by his remark when he said, “ Pity the Duke and 
Duchess don’t come over here. They would get a 
reception that would astonish them.” 

They must have become somewhat d/asé at the end 
with receptions that astonished them, for everyone 
seems to have done their best in order to make their 
visit pleasant and profitable. 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace summarises in the 
closing chapter his impressions as to Colonial patriotism 
and Imperial federation which the cruise left upon him. 
Colonial patriotism, he says, is composed of four ingre- 
dients: First, a -feeting of affectionate tenderness to 
the old country ; secondly, the Rule Britannia feeling of 
patriotic pride in the glorious history of the nation ; 
thirdly, loyalty and devotion to the dynasty ; fourthly, 
the new-born sentiment of Imperialism, the rise and 
rapid development of which are among the most 
zemarkable facts of recent history. The Colonies recog- 


—--. 
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nise in the old flag the ewgis of their liberties. The 
action of Germany and France has contributed to the 
development of this feeling by reminding the Colonies 
of European ambitions, of which they might easily 
become the prey if it were not for the British Fleet. 

French-Canadian loyalty differs from that of the 
English-speaking Colonists. It rests in the first place 
upon a strong feeling of affectionate loyalty to the reign- 
ing dynasty, and in the second on a keen appreciation 
of the advantages derived from forming part of a great 
and powerful Empire, which, while assuring them all 
the liberties they desire, protects them from external 
aggression. 

Sir Donald Wallace says he is convinced not only that 
the Colonies are thoroughly loyal, but that they aspire to 
some kind of closer union with the Mother Country and 
with one another ; but he does not draw the conclusion 
of some of his English friends that a great conference 
should be called together at once for the purpose of 
drawing up a federal constitution, which would result in 
the establishment of a federal council in London dis- 
cussing Imperial affairs and voting supplies for 
Imperial purposes. Such is not, he says, the opinion 
of the best Colonial authorities, whom he _ has 
had an opportunity of consulting. They consider 
that any attempt to mould the present vague 
aspirations into hard-and-fast legislative enactments 
would be premature. There can be no objection to an 


exchange of views, but a formal conference would bring 


into prominence many latent differences of opinion which 
need not at present be accentuated. Certainly it would 
not result in the creation of a federal council, and the 
voting of supplies for Imperial purposes. From many 
quarters, he says, there are warnings that the Colonies 
would look with profound distrust on any proposal tend- 
ing to restrict the large measure of independence which 
they at present enjoy; and that they would not at all 
like the idea of being brought under the authority of a 
body outside their own limits, even if they should have a 
voice in its deliberations. Most of the Colonies would 
prefer to remain, for the present at least, as volunteers in 
the service of empire. Pecuniary subsidies might be 
granted for Imperial purposes, but only under certain 
conditions. Among these conditions are (first) that the 
subsidies should be voluntary and vary in amount accord- 
ing to the requirements and circumstances of the time ; 
(secondly) that they should be expended to a certain extent 
under local control ; and (thirdly) that some direct local 
advantage should accrue from the expenditure. There- 
fore Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace warns our Federa- 
tionists at home that in the preparation of any definite 
schemes it*might be well to respect in a greater measure 
than that usually done the individuality of the various 
units of which our sporadic, heterogeneous Empire is 
composed. The dislike to the idea of creating at the 
centre of the Empire an executive council is peculiarly 
strong in Canada. Even Sir John Macdonald declared 
that the form of Imperial Federation which would 
establish a federal legislature at Westminster is an idle 
dream. He regarded in the same light a proposal to 
establish a uniform tariff throughout the Empire. Sir 
Donald’s last word is that the evolution of the Empire 
may be safely left to time and the developing genius of 
the British race. Festina lente. 





THE Lady's Magazine contains, besides a deal of 
frivol, a paper on Queen Alexandra’s numerous god- 
daughters, from the Empress of Russia to the daughters 
of several Society favourites. 
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MODERN DEMOCRACY AND ITS TENDENCIES.* 


No one can speak with greater authority or from wider 
knowledge upon the social aspects of democracy than 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House. Long years of 
devoted and unselfish labour in the slums of Chicago 
have given her a clear insight into the tendencies of 
modern city life. She has drunk deep at the springs of 
human experience. She has accepted democracy in no 
ungrudging spirit, and in the closing pages of the book 
gives a hint of the inspiration she has derived from that 
acceptance. She has, she says, found in the conscious 
acceptance of democracy and all its manifold experi- 
ences an ineffable sense of peace and freedom. It has 
brought with it a certain life-giving power, and a curious 
sense of belonging to the whole of humanity, and so 
possessing a certain basic well-being that can never be 
taken away, whatever the turn of fortune. 

THE CLASH OF TWO STANDARDS. 


In six sketches Miss Addams deals with as many 
subjects and the modifications in our social life that the 
newer conceptions of democracy involve. Her pages 
compel thought. Her main contention is that we are 
living in a transition period. Our social ethics have out- 
stripped our economic methods. The age demands a 
social not an individualistic morality, and men and 
women are striving to respond to the new demand. The 
result is a clashing of two standards. Our conception of 
life has changed; but this conception has not yet 
expressed itself in social changes and legal enactments. 
Hence a sense of maladjustment and of divergence 
between conscience and conduct. Harmony will be 
restored by a more conscious identification of the indi- 
vidual and the family with the community. The ills of 
democracy will be cured by more democracy. But while 
the strain and perplexity of the situation is felt most 
keenly by the educated and self-conscious members of 
the community, Miss Addams is inclined to believe that 
the tentative and actual attempts at adjustment are 
largely coming through those who are simpler and less 
analytical. 

THE READJUSTMENT OF IDEALS— 

In the chapter on Charitable Effort she shows the great 
gulf which divides the old ideas from the new. She 
points out how the individualistic view of life fails to 
grapple with the situation as it is found in the poorer 
quarters of the great cities. The standards by which the 
charity visitor has been accustomed tv judge life do not 
apply. Evil itself does not shock as it once did. We 
are concerned more with the causes whick produced it, 
and life in all its aspects has become immensely more 
complex. Many things which from the point of view of 
the well-to-do appear foolish or reprehensible assume a 
very different aspect when viewed from the surroundings 
of the poor :— 

The young woman who has succeeded in expressing her social 
compunction through charitable effort finds the wider social activity 
and the contact with the larger experience not only increases 
her sense of social obligation, but at the same time recasts her 
social ideals. She is chagrined to discover that in the actual 
task of reducing her social scruples to action her humble 
beneficiaries are far in advance of her, not in charity or single- 
hess of purpose, but in self-sacrificing action. 


—AND OF THE FAMILY. 


Both the family and the household need readjusting to 
meet the wider social obligations. Just as the claim of 
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the State in time of war has been recognised, so the 
misery and need of society should have a legitimate claim 
on the family. Democracy advances a claim which is 
larger than the family claim. The family in its entirety 
must be carried out into the larger life. Its various 
members together must recognise the validity of the 
social obligation. And so with the household. It also 
needs to be adjusted to changed conditions. At present 
we fail to see it in its social aspect. Miss Addams enters 
at length into the vexed servant question. The servaiut, 
she says, is a belated member in a class composed of 
the unprogressive elements of the community. In an 
increasing democracy personal service will become more 
distasteful. She would allow servants to live with their 
own families or friends or in residence clubs, and would 
buy food cooked in outside kitchens and relegate 
more and more of the household product to the 
factory. 
A PREGNANT QUESTION, 


Another admirable chapter is that on Political Reform. 
Anyone who desires to have a real insight into the causes 
which have made the rule of corrupt politicians in Ameri- 
can cities so difficult to overthrow cannot do better than 
read this chapter. He will probably be surprised at the 
large quantity of human kindliness that gilds the pill of 
corruption. Miss Addams has done as much as anyone 
to fight against corrupt city government in Chicago. It is 
therefore all the more remarkable to find her seriously pro- 
pounding the question whether the corrupt politician, 
because he is democratic in method, is not in a more 
ethical line of social development than the reformer, who 
believes that the people must be made over by “ good 
citizens” and governed by “experts.” The corrupt 
politician, she points out, is at least engaged in the great 
moral effort of getting the mass to express itself, and of 
adding this mass of energy and wisdom to the community 
as a whole. 

THE REFORM OF EDUCATION. 


Perhaps the most valuable contribution to immediate 
questions is the chapter on Educational Methods. Here 
Miss Addams places her finger upon an obvious flaw in 
our modern educational system. Its aim and object is 
too largely “ puddings and power,” to quote Carlyle’s 
phrase. Its tacit assumption is that a boy rises in life 
by getting away from manual labour, that every promis- 
ing boy goes into business or a profession. His every- 
day occupation is completely ignored. What is needed 
is an education which will teach him his relation to 
the community at large, his connection with the past 
and the future. Specialisation in manufacture has 
deprived life of all larger meaning :— 


Feeding a machine with a material of which he has no 
knowledge, producing a product totally unrelated to the rest of 
his life, without in the least knowing what becomes of it, or its 
connection with the community, is unquestionably deadening to 
his intellectual and moral life. To make the moral connection 
it would be necessary to give him a social consciousness of the 
value of his work, and at least a sense of participation and a 
certain joy in its ultimate use; to make the intellectual 
connection it would be essential to create in him some historic 
conception of the development of industry, and the relation of 
his individual work to it. . . . The workman needs someone to 
bathe his surroundings with a human significance—someone who 
will teach him to find that which will give a potency to his life. 
His education, however simple, should tend to make him widely 
at home in the world, and to give him a sense of simplicity and 
peace in the midst of the triviality and noise to which he is 
constantly subjected. 
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THE WILL AND TESTAMENT OF CECIL RHODES.* 

ON July 1st a meeting was held at the Mansion House 
for the purpose of deciding upon the erection of a national 
memorial to the memory of Cecil John Rhodes. An 
influential committee was appointed to raise funds for 
the purpose of erecting a statue in his honour. The 
Lord Mayor was in the chair, supported by the Duke of 
Abercorn on his right and Lord Rosebery on his left. 
The feeling was unanimously expressed that Mr. Rhodes’s 
services to his country should be recognised by the erec- 
tion of a statue, This is all very well. But the real, 
lasting memorials to the memory of Mr. Rhodes are two, 
first, Rhodesia, and secondly, his last will and testament. 
Rhodesia will probably soon be absorbed into the 
Federated States of South Africa. His last will and 
testament will probably do more to perpetuate Mr. 
Rhodes’s memory as a living force among mankind than 
even the painting of the South African map red over an 
area larger than the German Empire. 

The famous will, the publication of which created so 
profound and worldwide a sensation in the spring, is a 
historic document “‘on Fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy 
to be filed.”* But until the publication of this book it was 
to be found only in the files of the daily press. As not 
one person in a thousand files a daily newspaper, the 
text of that most characteristic and original of documents 
was practically inaccessible for the public at large. In 
order to place the text of the document within the reach 
of all those interested either in Empire-building or in 
education, or in the re-union of the English-speaking 
race, I have brought out this book at 2s, 6d. in cloth, 
and have added to it such elucidatory notes as are neces- 
sary to explain the point of view of Mr. Rhodes. 

The book is very copiously illustrated, and contains a 
great number of reproductions of the most accessible 
portraits of Mr. Rhodes, portraits of his trustees and 
executors, and a series of views of his residence at Groote 
Schuur. The book is indexed so as to facilitate reference 
to every important question raised by the testamentary 
dispositions. It is divided into two parts — first, the 
last will and testament; secondly, the political and 
religious ideas of Mr. Rhodes, as they are to be found 
(1) In his writings, (2) in his conversations, (3) in his 
correspondence, and (4) in his speeches. 

The last chapter describes the closing scene. The 
following extract from it may be read with interest :-— 

‘* During the whole of these terrible weeks there was only one 
occasion on which he spoke on those subjects which, in the hey- 
day of his youth, were constantly present to his mind. On one 
occasion, after a horrible paroxysm of pain had convulsed him 
with agony, he was heard, when he regained his breath and the 
spasm had passed, to be holding a strange colloquy with his 
Maker, The dying man was talking to God, and not merely 
talking to God, but himself assuming both parts of the dialogue. 
The attendant in the sick chamber instinctively recalled those 
chapters in the book of Job in which Job and his friends dis- 
cussed together the apparent injustice of the Governor of the 
world, It was strange to hear Mr. Rhodes stating first his 
case against the Almighty, and then in reply stating what he 


_ considered his Maker’s case against himself. But so the argu- 


ment went on. 

**¢ What have I done,’ he asked, ‘to be tortured thus? If I 
must go hence, why should I be subjected to this insufferable 

in?’ 

** And then he answered his own question, going over his 
own shortcomings and his own offences, to which he again in his 


ohn Rhodes.” With 
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own person replied ; and so the strange and awful colloquy went 
on, until at last the muttering ceased, and there was silence 
once more. 

‘* Beyond this there is-no record of what he thought or what 
he felt when he fared forth to make that pilgrimage which 
awaits us all through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, He 
had far too intense vitality ever to tolerate the idea of extinction. 

“*¢ I’m not an atheist,’ he once said to me impatiently ; ‘not 
at all, But I don’t believe in the idea about going to heaven 
and twanging a harp all day. No. I wish I did sometimes ; 
but I don’t. That kind of zsthetical idea pleases you perhaps ; 
it does not please me. But I’m not an atheist.’ 

“**T find I am human,’ he wrote on one occasion, ‘ but 
should like to live after my death.’ 

And in his conversation he frequently referred to his 
returning to the earth to see how his ideas were prosper- 
ing, and what was being done.with the fortune which he 
had dedicated to the service of posterity. Some of his 
talk upon the subject of the after-life was very quaint, 
and almost child-like in its simplicity. His ideas, so far 
as he expressed them to me, always assumed that he 
would be able to recognise and converse with those who 
had gone before, and that both he and they would have 
the keenest interest in the affairs of this planet. This 
planet, in some of his models, seemed too small a sphere 
for his exhaustless energy. 

“¢ The world,’ he said to me on one occasion, ‘ is nearly 
all parcelled out, and what there is left of it is being 
divided up, conquered, and colonised. To think of these 
stars,’ he said, ‘ that you see overhead at night, these vast 
worlds which we can never reach. I would annex the 
planets if I could ; I often think of that, It makes me 
sad to see them so near and yet so far,’ 

“Since Alexander died at Babylon, sighing for fresh 
worlds to conquer, has there ever been such a cry from 
the heart of mortal man ? 

“When the end was imminent his’brother was brought 
to the bedside. He recognised him, and clasped his 
hand. Then, relaxing his grasp, the dying man stretched 
his feeble hand to the Doctor, and murmuring ‘ Jame- 
son!’ the greatest of Afrikanders was dead.” 


—_—_——— 


THE EVOLUTION OF A WOMAN’S MIND.* 
By LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 


THERE is a great pathetic interest attaching to 
these poems and to the opening chapters of this novel. 
In them Lady Florence Dixie lays bare to what per- 
haps is too often an unsympathetic world the inner 
evolution of her soul. It is a girl’s soul rather than 
a woman’s which is revealed to us, and it is 
difficult to refrain from thinking that Lady Florence Dixie 
finds her girlhood much more interesting than her 
womanhood. Lord Lytton’s description of little Florrie 
Douglas, whom he met when she was a lonely misunder- 
stood child, speaks of her “ dreaming face and earnest 
eyes and rosebud lips,” until they seem to be not of this 
world, “but some fair vision reft from out the clouds.” 
It is a long time since then, and to these visions of her 
lost youth and of her early girlhood the mature woman 
turns back with a feeling in which regret, admiration and 
sympathy are about equally mixed. 

Most of the poems in this book were written between 
the ages of ten and seventeen. One of the most ambitious, 
“Abel Avenged,” was written in moments of doubt, and 





* ©The Songs of aChild.’” By ‘ Darling” (Lady Florence Dixie). 
Parts I. and I]. Third Edition. Leadenhall Press. Price 5s. 

* “The Story of Ijain; or, The Evclution of a Mind.” By Lady 
Florence Dixie. The Agnostic fournal from May 3rd, 1902, onward. =, 
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the dismay produced thereby, when she was only fourteen 
and a half. The genesis of her verse and of her romance 
is very plainly stated by herself. “ When round the young 
mind which begins to think for itself hovers the dogmatic 
teaching of the nursery, the schoolroom and the pulpit, 
which bring cold comfort to anxious thought, there seems 
to be but one remedy and refuge for the lonely thinker, 
and that is to pour forth on paper the thoughts of the 
mind.” We have, therefore, in these verses the ferment- 
ing musings of a sensitive child, whose little soul was 
harrowed by stories of hell, and who at an age when most 
girls are thinking of getting into long frocks, spent her 
leisure in agonised meditation over the problems of life 
and death and of all the grimmer mysteries of the 
universe. 

When a young lady of seventeen takes to writing a 
versified denunciation of vivisection under the title of “A 
Ramble in Hell,” it is evident that her nerves must be so 
tensely strung that they must more often vibrate with pain 
than with pleasure. 

Apart from the autobiographical interest possessed by 
these songs of childhood, and the personal reminiscences 
in “ The Story of Ijain,” there is something touching in 
the longing desire so manifest in every page of Lady 
Florence’s writings to save other children from the misery 
through which she has emerged. As she says, “ All 
children are not able to commit their thoughts to paper, 
either in poetry or in prose, but the thoughts are there all 
the same, and it will be well if teachers and parents would 
take this fact to heart. If they did, a great deal of suf- 
fering would be averted from young minds, to whom the 
first agonies of doubt are very keen ; 1, who have suffered 
so earnestly, hope that the time will come when a more 
intelligent upbringing will make such suffering impos- 
sible.” 

Suffering of that kind, alas! is unavoidable. All that 
can be hoped is that the teacher may, with intelligent 
sympathetic kindness, alleviate rather than aggravate 
the trouble that is felt by all who for the first time ask 
themselves how to reconcile the existence of evil with the 
existence of God. 

Lady Florence Dixie appears to have arrived at toler- 
ably firm negative convictions. She is in passionate 
revolt against cruelty of all kinds. She sympathises 
keenly with all dumb, helpless things, and is sure that if 
there be a God He is a woman as well as a man. _ This 
last discovery of hers appears to have been made at the 
early age of three, when, with her twin brother, she 
watched a lark soar up out of sight in the sky, and the two 
agreed that it had gone into heaven to see God, but 
could not agree as to whether it would also see the lady 
God as well :— 

At three a child has no vocabulary at its command, so she 
could not argue. But, the great lonely Man God of orthodoxy 
did of appeal to this mite’s brain. She did not question His 
existence. She quite believed He lived up in heaven, the other 
side of the blue sky in the direction whence the lark had gone, 
but that He lived alone, and that there was no lady God the child 
felt was impossible. 

The story of Lady Florence’s pilgrimage from this first 
plank of her atheistic platform to her present position is 
to be traced in the “ Story of Ijain,” which promises to be 
of considerable interest. 

“The Story of Ijain” is not yet finished, but we have 
sufficient of the instalments that have reached us to see 
that it promises to be a very faithful, touching picture of 
the wanderings of a girl’s soul amidst the mazes of the 
difficulties and doubts which perplex all who think and 
perhaps even more all who feel. It is a kind of demon- 
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stration in vivisectional anatomy of the living soul, from 
which most people would shrink, but Lady Florence has 
devoted herself to the task, and those to whom she 
extends the painful privilege of an entry to the operating 
theatre cannot fail to sympathise even if they do not 


agree. 
a 


“I WISH I WERE THE KING,.”* 


THERE has been no Coronation, but in intelligent 
anticipation of events the Book for the Bairns No. 76 
is entitled “ Harry’s Dream ; a Fairy-tale of the Coro- 
nation.” It is an attempt to bring home to the childish 
mind the fact, too much obscured in all the conventional 
rhetoric and religious services of the last month, that 
the King does not really rule in England, and that his 
lot is by no means so ideal as it sometimes appears to the 
childish imagination. Harry is a boy of twelve, whose 
mind has been inflamed by the festivities of the last 
month, and he wishes he were King. His wish is granted 
him, and he wakes up in Buckingham Palace, with a 
boyish mind and the body of King Edward VII. He 
can only stand a day of it, as he speedily makes the dis- 
covery that the lot of Edward VII., although it glitters at 
a distance, is not one which any healthy boy would care 
to exchange for his own, no matter how poor the boy 
might be. 

The boy begins his day’s reign full of*noble enthusiasm 
as to the good things that he is going to do, and then 
discovers that he can do nothing. “ You can propose 
nothing,” the Prime Minister tells him, “without the 
advice of your Ministers ” :— 

‘Then all I can do is to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ toa new law?” 
said Harry. 

“*VYour Majesty may say ‘yes,’ but you may not say ‘no,’” 
said the Prime Minister. 

After a little more tuition of the same kind, the boy in 
the king’s body loses his temper :— 

‘¢ What a farce it is, this miserable crown!” He took it off 
his head and sent it flying to the far corner of the room. ‘* What 
a farce it is to call me king! I don’t want to be King only to 
stick a crown on my head and then be able to do nothing-for the 
people! I thought when you crowned me, and asked God to 
give me grace to be able to rule this people righteously, I had 
some power, and now you tell me I havenone. I tell you, I 
won’t be King any longer; it’s too silly for anything! You 
pray for me, and cheer me, and swear to obey me, and then 
whenever I try to do anything you tell me that it is I who have 
to obey you, not you who have to obey me. I don’t understand 
such kind of kingship !” 














* “T Wish I were the King,” or Harry’s Dream. By W. T. Stead. 


Books for the Bairns No. 76. Price rd. By post 14d. 





Pearson’s Coronation number is elaborately decorated 
with sixteen pages in colours. The portrait of King 
Edward on the cover is certainly the reverse of 
flattering. But there is a great deal of intrinsic interest 
in the issue. Douglas English’s story of a field vole is 
an instructive instance of the interest which can be 
given to facts of natural history if only the writer have, 
as here, sufficient imagination to clothe them with a sort of 
biographic interest. Mr. Steffens portrays the merciless 
way in which the American people waste the time of 
their President in useless handshaking. Mr. Adder 
Anderson tells of the Syren which speaks through plaster 
heads. Norman Alliston describes the Garden of the 
Gods in Colorado. 
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Worsfold, * ie The French Stonehenge, Illus. ...... (Bemrose) 5/o 


YEAR-BOOKS AND DIRECTORIES. 


Dunean’s Manual of Tramways, Omnibuses, and Electric 
Railways of the United Kingdom, and the Foreign and 
Colonial Companies that are Registered in England...... 

(Whiting and Sons, 74, South Place) 

Mercer, W. H., and A. E. Collins. The Colonial "Office List for 


rapes and Sons) 10/6 
The Insurance Register ..............0..:0::00000+« 


s/o 


.and E. Layton) 1/o 
The Year-Book of Photography and pol Guide for 
hye Edited by P. R. Salmon, F.R-P.S. (Photeg aphic News 

C2) sccccccccrccrccnsessccsecsees eoesceresececesccescsersecscesssecsocsessseesees met 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Encyclopedia Britannica (new issue of Vol. II. 
and the 7imes'. 

Practical Advertising, 1902 . .(Mather and Crowther) 

** Smith’s Index to the Leading ‘Articles of ‘ The Times’ for 
the Five Years ended December 7 1900. Part II.— 
Places.” . S. King and Son) net 2 6 


1/2 


(A. C. Black 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY.* 

Two books about books have made their appearance. 
Mr. Wheatley, author of “ How to Form a Library ” and 
“ How to Catalogue a Library,” now completes his trio 
of useful handbooks for bibliographers by the issue of 
‘“‘ How to Make an Index.” 

It is over twenty years since Mr. Wheatley wrote his 
earlier book, “ What is an Index?” and presumably it is 
now out of print. The new work is of a more practical cha- 
racter, the historical part being followed by four chapters 
on the purely practical side. 

The chief characteristics required to form a good 
indexer, says Mr. Wheatley, are :— 

(1) Common sense; (2) Insight into the meaning of the 
author ; (3) Power of analysis ; (4) Common feeling with the 
consuiter and insight into his mind, so that the indexer may put 
the references hc has drawn from the book under headings 
where they are most likely to be sought ; (5) General knowledge, 
with the power of overcoming difficulties. 

Mr. Wheatley refers to the growing necessity for a 
general or universal index—an index of references to the 
subjects of general information. For this work there 
ought to be, he thinks, a central or general inquiry office, 
with a library of printed indexes, which should be a boon 
not only to the student, but to the general public. 

The second book referred to above is “ The Life of 
Edward Edwards,” by Mr. Thomas Greenwood, whose 
work in connection with the Public Library movement is 
well known to the public. He now deserves the thanks 
of all librarians for his appreciation of “ the chief pioneer 
of Municipal Public Libraries.” Biographical details are 
few, but the volume includes a valuable digest of 
Edwards's ev idence before Parliamentary Committees 
on matters relating to libraries, cataloguing, etc. The 

catalogue, according to Edw ards, i is the eye of the library, 
and the utility of the library depends on it. A few of 
his remarks on the subject may be quoted :— 

The result of the best consideration which I have been able 
to give to it (the question of alphabetical or classified catalogues) 
is a most decided opinion that classified catalogues are far pre- 
ferable to alphabetical. 


No Catalogue deserves the name unless the reader of it be able 


to find, either i in the body of the work, or in the Index (1) all 
that the Library possesses of the known books of a known autkor 
at one view ; as well as (2) all that it possesses, by whomsoever 
written, on a known and definite subject. 








e< “aa to Ma hs an Index,” we H. B. Wheatley. Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d. 
“Edward Edwards,” by Thomas Greenwood. Scott, Greenwood and 
Co. Net as, 6d. 
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THE excitement occasioned by the Morganisation of 
the Atlantic’steam ferry continues. The more reasonable 
— of the public is not ‘scared, but the unreflecting 

an.in the Street has had a. great shock. 


him good. He will 
be all the better for 
it. Mr. Morgan is 
a public benefactor, 
only one degree 
less useful than the 
Boers ‘have’ been. 
It is, Of course, 
true that the first 
instinct of the fool- 
ish scared creature 
is to clamour for 
Protection or for 
any other quack 
remedy whose 
advocates promise 
to insure him 
against any further 
inroads of the 
dreaded Mr. Mor- 
gan.' But none of 
these nostrums will 
do any good. Most 
of them are mere 
pills against an 
earthquake. Nota 
few are deleterious 
poisons. 
The great lesson 
of all the alarms 
of these recent in- 
roads of the Ameri- 
can invader is to 
be up and doing, 
to ‘put ‘our: own 
house in ordér; and 
to do our own busi- 
ness as_ cheaply 
and as well’as the 
Americans can do 
it for us. If we 
cannot do this then 
there is nothing for 
it but to make the 
best terms we can 
with the Ameri- 
Cans, or with any 
other people who 
can supply our 
needs cheaper, 
better, and more 
rapidly than we 
can ourselves, 
There are signs 








SIGNS OF AWAKENING. 


It will do 





Commercial Might versus Divine Right. 
The modern Trust’ King brings dismay to'th2 old kings of Europe. 
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that John Bull is rubbing his eyes, and waking up to a slow 
appreciation of the fact that he has been befooled .into 
spending hundreds of millions in the wild-goose chase 
after paramountcies and other will-o’-the-wisps in remote 


continents. The 
yital interests of his 
own children at 
home are being 
sacrificed. The 
amendments in the 
Education Bill, 
whereby the per- 
missive “ may” has 
been changed into 
the imperative 
“ shall,” are hopeful 
signs of that con- 
viction of sin which 
is the necessary 
prelude to a real 
conversion. The 
Report of the Royal 
Commission on the 
Port of London, of 
which a summary 
is given elsewhere, 
is a remarkable 
illustration of the 
extent to which our 
real 
sacrificed .by sheer 
neglect and our ex- 
cessive regard for 
vested _ interests. 
The cost of a fort- 
night’s warfare in 
the - Transvaal 
would have made 
the Thames one of 
the finest water- 
ways in the world. 
But wehad no funds 
to spare for any- 
thing better than 
desultory dredging, 
and so the trade of 


g the world is being 


year by year de- 
flected from London 
to foreign ports. 
John Bull will get 
exceeding. mad 
when he finds it all 
out; but he has 
only himself to 
blame, and no one 
can say that it does 
not serve him right. 


interésts ‘are. 
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Tur Review or ReEviEws: 


“THE AMERICAN SHIPPING TRUST. 


Mr. O, ELZBACHER contributes to the Contemporary 
Review an article upon “The American Shipping 
Trust.” He looks on the Trust with great suspicion, 
and points out that many of our own Napoleons of 
Finance have not ended very successfully. — Mr. 
Morgan’s breathless leviathan schemes, he says, and 
his dazzling gifts and purchases bring to mind that 
unlucky amateur Napoleon of:Finance of our own, 
Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley. There are a great many 


Ys 


4 ‘in Wing 
Ub 4, 


WE, 


[New York. 
If He doesn’t know, Who does? 
J. J. Hitt: ‘‘ We have enjoyed all the benefits of a protective tariff for 


«Many years, and whatever good it can do in the way of building up infant 
industries has al:eady been accomplished.” 


Fournal,} 


possibilities of risk in Mr. Morgan’s schemes, his age 
is one, and there is a probability of the great American 
industrial boom ending in a serious crisis, as such 
booms have always ended before. 

The British chance Mr. Elzbacher apparently sees 
in this fact. With its unparalleled audacity and bound- 
less ambitions the boom is highly yulnerable. Now, 

‘ therefore, is the time for the British and Canadian 
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Governments to make a counter-attack. While taking 
only 8 per cént. of our shipping, the-Americans have 
captured the very cream of our merchant fleet. - Out of 
sixty ships abbve :8,000 tons nominally possessed by 
Great Britain, thirty-seven are already in the Ameri- 
can Combine, .and of the remaining twenty-three the 
seven belonging to the Cunard Company may go over. 
We have already lost the commercial command of 
the sea, the two largest companies in the world being 
Gertiian. What is more serious is that out of the 
tefi greatest.liners in the world the first five fcr spe d 
belorig to Germany. 


oa OWNERS. Knots. BviILp-Rs. 

Deutschland . . . Hamburg-American Line 23+ Vulcan, Stettin. 
Kaiser Wilhelm 11... Norddeutscher-Lloyd 23t te - 
Kronprinz Wilhelm . a Bt - 23 oi 
Kaiser Wilhelm der 

Grosse... + m a . 224 fa ? 
Katser Friedrich . Hamburg-American Line , 22 Schichau. 
Campania . Cunard Line . . . . 22 Fairfield. 
Lucania. . - ak } = ee a? 
Oceanic « White Star Line . . . 21 Harlandand Wolff. 
St. Louts . + American Line . . . 21 © Cramp and Sons. 
Sree 8 Ss - zs sm ia ee pi on 


Mr. Elzbacher’s remedy is Protection. He quotes 
Mr. Schwab’s opinion, given at an official inquiry :— 
“Do you think that the tariff policy of the United 
States for the past four years is the reason of our great 
wealth ?”., “ Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Schwab. “I 
know of no other reason so important.” The lesson of 
the Trust, says Mr. Elzbacher, is that of the importance 
of combination in business and the impossibility of 
private enterprise to stand up against the powerful 
State-aided industries. The idea underlying Trusts 
is excellent. But why all this, we may ask, when 
Mr. Elzbacher concludes his paper with the warning 
he gave in its beginning?. The Trusts, he says, are 
in a very dangerous way. The reaction will not fail 
to come, and posterity may perhaps compare Mr. 
Morgan with John Law. Mr. Morgan has recognised 
the Trust as the industrial organisation of the future ; 
but he may, by driving his idea too far and by trying 
to conquer the whole world for his Trusts, ruin the 
United States. Yet Mr. Elzbacher wants ‘to repro- 
duce in this country the state of things which make 
such perilous undertakings possible ! 


—_—_~—— 


‘““Our Doomed Shipping!” 


“ DOOMED BRITISH SHIPPING” is the gloomy title of 
a paper by Mr. P. Barry in the Westminster Review. Mr. 
Barry sees a parallel between the lack of foresight by 
British landowners which led to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the want of foresight on the part of British 
shipowners which for all time is to seal the doom of 
British shipping. Across the Atlantic there is vitality 
and deadness here ; .mprovements declined here are 
adopted there ; superseded things are clung to here with 
miserly tenacity. We have witnessed the ruin of the 
coaster and its crew, and of the deep-sea brig and 
schooner. ‘ Our sea-going class is vanishing, and being 
superseded by foreigners and colouréd men, and in this 
way the sceptre of the seas has departed from us, for 
mere tonnage is not the chief thing. The American 
Trusts are invulnerable. 





- Combine. 


MORGANEERING AND THE NAVY. 

A wriTER who signs himself “ Active List” contri- 
butes an article to Blackwoo2’s Magazine, in which he 
expresses himself as entirely opposed to a scare on 
that scare-producing subject. He regards the present 
scare as one of the periodical panics from which the 
British press suffers. The writer, distinguishing 
between tonnage and carrying power, estimates that 
the Combine has captured from one-eighth to one- 
tenth the carrying power of all British ships, more 
than half that of the German mercantile marine, and 
quite as much as the whole carrying power of the 
French mercantile marine. ‘“ Active List” points out 
that under the present British law all the shareholders 
of a company registered in England may be foreigners, 
Even if the profits of the Combine go into American 
pockets we cannot forget that the ships were built by 
British workmen, are commanded by British officers, 
and fly the British flag. If Great Britain were 
engaged in war with any of the Continental Powers it 
is quite possible that the United States, in order to 
reap the benefits of neutral commerce, might pass 
laws admitting the ships in the Combine under the 
Stars and Stripes. The nation would profit if goods 
came in cheaply in neutral ships instead of in British 
ships weighed down by heavy insurances. If the 
British Government wanted the ships they could pass 


-an Act of Parliament taking them compulsorily. On 
«the other hand, if war were to break out between Great 
‘Britain and the United States, the trade between the 
afwo Powers would necessarily cease. Any of the 
- ships in American ports might be seized, but this 


might happen also if they had never entered the 
As long as the ships are under the 
British flag the Americans who have shares in them 
will be deeply interested in the ascendency of the 
British Navy. The great Trust, therefore, points in 
the direction of benevolent neutrality, if not of 
alliance. If Mr. Morgan had pooled with the 
Americans the outlook would have been dark; as it 


.is there is little to groan over. 





A CANADIAN CRY FOR PREFERENCE. 
tn the Contemporary Review, writing under the 


above title, Mr. W. Frank Hatheway puts forward 
the Colonial Protectionist view. Canada, he says, is 
-at present faced by danger from the economic pre- 
-dominance of the United States. The American 
tariff keeps the United States market for their own. 


farmers, and Canadian farmers are inclined to argue 
that if Canada were within the Union they could sell 
six times the quantity of agricultural produce now 


-sold and compete with the Western States in sup- 


plying New York and the large Eastern cities. Yet 
the United States farmers are assisted by the present 
tariff in beating the Canadian farmers, with the result 
that Canada has increased her imports from the 
south 318. per cent. since 1866, while the United 


“States have not increased their imports from Canada 
.at all; “The flag follows trade,” says Mr. Hatheway, 
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and the longing for the American market will incline 
Canadian hearts to forget the law of blood and follow 
the baser-born twentieth century law of trade. 

To save Canada from complete economic absorp- 
tion Mr, Hatheway wants a higher tariff against the 
United States and preferential trade within the British 
Empire. Canada would reduce her free list, and put 
on as high duties against the United States as they 
levy against us. Secondly, she would develop the 
British market. If British Colonies were exempted 
from the 3d. duty on grain it would cost the United 
Kingdom only £800,000 a year. And so on. The 
Colonies would give Great Britain a fifty-per-cent. 
rebate on manufactures. Mr. Hatheway declares that 
such a policy would encourage emigration to British 
Colonies instead of to the United States. Within 
five years, he says, the Colonies could supply the 
United Kingdom with all the cereals needed. If 
some such policy be not adopted the ties of cohesion 
with the Colonies will spin out into weak cobwebs, 
and British statesmen will wake up too late. 


——>———_ 


Is Anything Safe from Mr. Morgan? 

THE suggestion that Mr. Pierpont Morgan will 
carry off anything he can find lying loose around is 
humorously hit off by a Chicago cartoonist, who 
pictures for us what the King, Lord Chancellor, etc., 
would have to do if Mr. Morgan were announced 
with a Coronation present. 








Kecord-Herald.} 
A Present for King Edward 
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“THE AMERICAN INVADERS.” 





WHAT THEY ARE DOING AND HOW TO MEET THEM. 


R. F. A. MCKENZIE has rewritten and Mr. G. 

\V | Richards has published his famous little book, 

“The American Invasion,’ rechristening it 

“The American Invaders.” Mr. McKenzie has done 

such good service in waking up John Bull that I gladly 

welcome the opportunity of noticing his new book and 

giving my readers the advantage of learning something 
about its contents. 

PROGRESS RECORDED. 


Mr. McKenzie, in his preface, notes complacently that 
the work of awakening has made considerable progress 
since the appearance of his first edition. He says :— 

The views as to the needs of industrial reform, which a year 
ago one dared only state with almost bated breath, are now the 
commonplaces of the Man in the Street. _We move rapidly in 
these days, and the entire self-confidence of our industrial 
supremacy which held the minds of most Englishmen not long 
since has now given way to a perhaps undue sense of depres- 
sian. The American invasion of Europe is no longer a matter 
of abstract discussion, It has touched Europe at a hundred 
points, and has affected no country so largely as our own. 


NO REASON TO DESPAIR. 


Undoubtedly, says Mr. McKenzie, our commerce has 
received a check. But there is no reason to despair : 

There is yet a stubbornness, a persistency, a straightforward- 
ness of dealing and famous honesty of manufacture among 
English traders to which the world can show no equal. Eng- 
lish goods still have a name in many lands of being the best. A 
great, though unhappily diminishing, prestige is behind us, 
enormous wealth lies in our hands, and our people were never 
more intelligent. The future still waits for us if we will have 
it. But to hold our own there must be reform far-reaching and 
thorough. It is to help to bring needed changes that this book 
is written. ; 





THE SCOPE OF THE BOOK. 


The best idea as to the wide range of this half-crown 
book will be gained by the following table of its con- 
tents :— 

I. The Expansion of America ; II. The Plan of Campaign ; 
IIL. The Fight for the Atlantic ; IV. The Coming Subsidies ; 
V. The American Boot; VI. Iron and Steel; VII. The Newer 
Industries; VIII. London Transit; IX. The Genesis of the 
Tobacco War; X. The Tobacco War in England; XI. Coal ; 
XII. Merely Domestic; XIII. Railways and Locomotives ; 
XIV. T. Westinghouse Works; XV. Books and Publishers ; 
XVI. The Printing World; XVII. The Colonial Markets — 
Canada ; XVIII. The Colonial Markets—Australia and South 
Africa ; XIX. Sport; XX. The Secret of American Success ; 
XXI. Can We Meet America? 

THE INVADERS IN OUR COLONIES. 

The American Consular agent at Eibenstock repoited 
that “the British Colonies present the greatest field for 
our manufactured products.” It is in Canada where 
most has been done to favour British imports, but in 1901 
she bought only £8,600,000 of goods from us as against 
423,860,000 from the United States. America realises, 


if England does not, the splendid field Canada presents. 
In South Africa the Americans seem likely to reap the 
commercial profits of our victories. In one year America’s 
exports to South Africa have risen from £4,127,428 to 
46,095,636. And this is only the beginning. Australian 
trade is still mainly in British hands, but with the aid of 
low freights the Americans are making special efforts to 





conquer the Commonwealth. Mr. McKenzie quote, 
from an Agent-General’s letter the following observa- 
tions :— 

The most important event in the history of trade between 
America and Australia was the International Conference, held 
at Philadelphia in 1899. Its object was avowedly the capture 


of the world’s trade for America, and its effect was immediate, 








Kladderadatsch.} (Berlin. 


The Americanisation of England. 


Ships, railways, meat, cigars, matches, etc., all these John Bull receives 
from the many-handed Uncle Sam Buddha, but naturally in return for 
suitable gifts to the Priests. 


as may be seen from statistics. A similar conference is urgently 
needed in England. The whole case has been placed before Mr. 
Chamberlain, but up to now nothing has come of it. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE INVASION, 


Mr. McKenzie maintains that the invasion is, on the 
whole, beneficent :— 

American raw materials keep our factories employed. Ameri- 
can food enables our work-people to live in greater comfort at 
less expense than they otherwise could, Exclude American 
cotton, American corn, and American meat, and there would be 
want and famine in our land in a month. 











102 
~ We gain, too, by the interchange of ideas, and by the adoption 


of American notions. American methods now being introduced 
to our factories profit us... 


WELCOME THE INVADERS! 


‘Mr. McKenzie’s conclusion is that we ought to wel- 
come the invaders with open arms.---He says :— 

So far from oppos:nz the introduction of American improve- 
ments, even to the profit” of the’ Americans in this country, we 
should welcome them and aid them in every way. The pity is 
that we have not adopted them the more largely. We need a 
Wanamaker tocome héré to teach us how to modernise our Sun- 
day schools, We need to learn the American way of dealing 
with patents,.and we will never fully enter into our own. until 
we recognise, as they do in America, the principle of adequate 
pay for good work, We-need a quickening up, and Americans 
are the people to do jit for us. It*was as well the Americans 
ishould be the-agents for our regeneration. 
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The International Siamese Twins. 


We have, it is true, to decide whether we are going to be a 
subordinate people, allowing the Americans to take the supreme 
rule of our industries, or whether we are going to retain our old 
chieftainship. But we will not ‘keep our place by any other 
method than that of raising our industrial conditions up to those 
of America. To-day we are hindered in a hundred ways by 
inadequate and pernicious laws. We see industry after industry 
almost throttled by: mere” legislative stupidity. | We © find 
our traders refused ‘the facilities which every other pro- 
gressive Government willingly gives its people. The vague 
talk of a policy of commercial retaliation against America and 
of protection in answer to. America’s protective laws loses: its 
force when we remember one fact.. Industrially, we cannot do 
without America; America can do without us, although only at 
heavy loss. The purchase outright of British manufactures by 
Americans is a blew to our prestige. But in many instances the 
American purchasers settle in our midst and become English in 
their turn. If we wish to hold what America is taking from us 
we must do so by proving ourselves as good men as the 
Americans, as*good in busines: energy, in education, in technical 
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training, in working capacity, and in inventive skill. Then the 
competition of the two peoples will result in the world’s benefi'. 
And soreas Englishmen may be at the successes of their rivals, 
they have not yet forgotten that we are one kin, too closely knit 
together for trade disputes to sever. 


———+———_ 


CHEAP TRANSPORT IN THE IRON TRADE. 
ONE SECRET OF AMERICAN SUCCESS. 

IN Page’s Magazine for July Mr. B. H. Thwaite pub- 
lishés dn interesting article on the Iron and Steel Manu- 
factures of the World, illustrated by diagrams and maps. 
He maintains that if the measure of the efficiency of any 
industrial system is the progress made when compared 
with other countries, the United States is not only 
supreme, but if her progress continues in the same 
ratio the American furnaces will soon be able to 
satisfy the world’s demand. The main factor which 
differentiates between the ore and blast furnaces and 
the distribution of pig-iron is really the transport 
cost of British railways. Our railway rates are so 
dear that no blast furnace in Great Britain can pay that 
is not near a seaport that will permit a cargo of 3,006 tons 
to be loaded directly on to the stock yards of the furnaces. 
The cost of transport in the United States for materials 
on the railways feeding the Steel Trust may be taken at 
one-sixth of a penny per ton per mile. The transport 
cost in Great Britain of the same ore jis seven-eighths 
of a penny per ton per mile. In America the 
necessary ore, fuel, and limestone and the transport of 
the pig-iron so produced for 100 miles. of rail would be 
6s. 3d. a ton. On British railways the cost would be 
298. 23d. a ton. This, however, is an overstatement. 
Mr. Thwaite himself admits that the economic trar- 
sport arrangement of the United States gives the 


American ironmaster an advantage equivalent to 
18s. a ton compared with the cost of iron in 
Middlesborough furnaces. This margin will enable 


the American Steel Trust to send their finished product 
to Liverpool or Southampton at rates which would 
enable pig-iron produced in Pittsburg to be stocked in 
England. The tendency is always entirely in favour of 
the use of rich ores instead of poor ores, but if the British 
railways adopted freight proportions for mineral traffic he 
thinks it would be possible to devise an equation of 
economic co-efficients which would permit the American 
type of blast furnaces on our Oxfordshire, Northampton- 
shire, and other low-grade ore-fields. England possesses 
almost unlimited deposits of low-grade, 25 to 30 per cent. 

of iron ore, but its distance from the coalfields renders it 
practically useless until railway charges are reduced. 

Mr. Thwaite notes, as a curious fact, that with the excep- 
tion of Canada, and some isolated works in India of 
comparatively small capacity, there is not a single iron- 
making blast furnace in the whole of England beyond. 
the ‘sea. New Zealand is rich in iron deposits; so is 
Australia. In the four years ending 1896 the Australian 
Colonies imported over 76 millions sterling worth of 
manufactured iron and steel. Mr. Thwaite says, how- 
ever; that the new Commonwealth will probably follow 
the linés of progress laid down by the United States, and 
a vigorous attempt will now be made to establish the 
iron and steel industry of New South Wales. 
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WHY LONDON LOSES TRADE. 





A RADICAL REPORT BY A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


WW ieee John Bull does wake up he sometimes 


‘swears a good round oath. . Of this we have 
a striking illustration in the report of the 
Royal Commission dppointed to examine into and 
report upon the way in which the affairs of the Port 
of London are managed, or rather mismanaged, at 
the present time. A more drastic, radical, all-round, 
unanimous anathema upon the state of things which 
exists could hardly have been expected even from a 
Commission appointed by the editor of Reynolds's 
Newspaper. \t is enough to make the old Tories of the 
City Corporation expire in an ‘apoplectic fit to read 
the Report.:::. What are things coming to, indeed, when a 
Royal Commission lays’ such sacrilegious hands upon 
vested interests.!. For it is the excessive regard for vested 
interests which the Commission .déclares has done such 
a lot to handicap London as a naneen But this is to 
anticipate matters. - 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


The first chairman of the Commission was Earl Eger- 
ton of Tatton. He was compelled by ill-health’ to resign 
his office before much progress had been made with the 
inquiry, and his’ place’ was. taken by Lord Revelstoke. 
The other members -of the’ Commission were the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, ‘K.C., M.P., Sir Robert. Giffen, K.C.B., 
Sir John’ Wolfe ‘Barry, the eminent engineer, ‘Admiral Sir 
John Hext, K.C.I.E... Mr. John Ellis M.P., ‘and. the 
Hon. William Peel, M.P., with Mr: Benard 3 H. Holland 
as secretary. ‘All the Commissionets, have ‘signéd | the 
report, so that there is not in this case, as there, i$ in the 
casé’ of mist Commissions; any minority. report. , Nor is 
there,even any dissentjent objection or criticism appended 
by way of note by any Commissioner. inet t adiia 

‘+ ef 30, AN OPTIMIST ‘OUTLOOK. j 

The Commissioners, although unanimous fm pi ered 
ing what has been,’are by:no means .pessimistic. . They 
haye a rather optimist outlook in’ the future, as will be 
seen from the remarks with which they conclude wormed 
report =, 22. wn 

Iniconclusion, we desire to say that our inquiry into the con- 
ditions of the Port.of London has convinced: us of its splendid 
natural advantages. Among these are the geographical position 
of the Port ; the magnitude, wealth, and energy of. the popula- 
tion behind ‘it; the fine approach, from the sea ; the river tides 
strong enough to transport traffic easily, to all parts, yet. not so 
violent as to make navigation difficult ; land along the shores 
of a character suitable for dock’ construction and: all commercial 
purposes.’ In addition to these advantages, London _ possesses 
docks -which, although they’ are not~ in some ‘cases upon the 
level of modern requirements, are yet ‘capacious and capable 
of furthét development.' The deficiencies of London’as a port, 
to which: our attention has been called, are not due to any 
natural difficulties, but to causes which may easily be removed 
by a better organisation of administrative and financial. powers. 
The great increase in the size and draught of ocean-going ships 
has made extensive works necessary-both. in the river and in the 
docks, but the dispersion of powers among several authorities 
and companies has prevented any systematic execution of ade- 
quate improvements, Hence the Port has, for a time, failed to 
keep pace with the developments of modern population and 
commerce, and has shown signs of losing ‘that position rela- 
tively to other ports which it has held forso long. We are, 
however, convinced that, if in this gteat’ ‘fiational concern, 
energy and courage be shown, there is.no reason to fear that 
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the welfare of the Port of London will be permanently im- 
paired. ; 
LONDON LOSING GROUND. 

Unfortunately energy, courage and commonsense are 
exactly the things: which have not been displayed 
hitherto, with the result that London is gradually losing 
ground. The import trade of London has “always con- 
sisted of two great branches, one the import of goods to 
be consumed or used in the London district or to be con- 
veyed thence to other places in this country ; the other 
the import of goods destined for re-export to other parts 
of the world. Most of the modern increase m the import 
trade of the Port is due to the immense growth in the 
magnitude and consuming power of London itself, The 
Commissioners poit out that the existence upon the 
Thames of the greatest market and centre of consump- 
tion in the world has given to the Port a “huge practical 
monopoly, “and that this very fact may have caused a 
certain want of energy as to improvements.. Meanwhile 
the re-export trade seems to havé suffered an arrest. In 
1882 the amount’ of foreign and Colonial produce re- 
exported from the United Kingdom was £65,193,000, of 
which the share of the Port of London was £ 39,884,000 
or’ 61'2 per cent. * The total value of, such’ produce 
exported’ in- 1899 was ‘£65 ,042,000, of which the share of 
the Port of London was £ 34,460,689, or 53 per cent. . 


WHY FOREIGN PORTS FORGE AHEAD, 


On the Continent docks, quays, wharves, etc., are 
almost without exception owned by national or municipal 
authorities; 4hd™ dre ‘constructed ‘and improved out of 
public funds. The evidence showed that in the case‘of 
neighbours and rivals of London—the Germian; Dutch, 
Belgian, and: French ports—this expenditure has of late 
been very considerable, and has been applied in a 
scientific and successful manner. The Commissioners 
quote a striking passage contained in a report made in 
1897 by an American Board of Inquiry. _ The ereucge ec 
report says::-- 

The four Continental ports of Havre, at the aut of the 
River Seine, of Antwerp, 59 miles up the Scheldt, of Hamburg, 
70 ,miles. up the Elbe, and of Rotterdam, on the tiew Maas, 
being the main outlet of the Rhine, 18 miles from its mouth, are 
all ‘ great cities ‘and commercial entrepots, whose ‘present growth 
and importance have been largely achieved within the century. 
They are all connected by systems of, waterways with the far 
interior of Europe, and are great distrfbuting centres, where 
merchandise changes bulk in transportation to ultintate destina- 
tion, and all’are natural termirials, where barge or river naviga- 
tion ends and ocean carriage bégins. | ~ 

At each city are to be found magnificent and costly systems 
of ..docks,: piers, anchorages, and waterways, under public 
ownership. and control, . possessing every facility for carrying 
immense trade by means of commodious and-convepient ware- 
houses, with modern appliances, operated by steam, water, .or 
electricity ; and all are designed to promote economy and speed 
in handling at low, uniform, and unvarying rates of charge, 

The Commissioners consider that. this concise state- 
ment is confirmed by the-evidence obtained from British 
Consuls and other witnesses, and they’conclude :— 

That for ships which use ‘the decks~that is, forall large 
ships—London isa much’ dearer port, both as regards ‘out- 
payments and as regards delays, than -Amsterdam, Rottérdam, 
and Antwerp, and that, for those goods which pass through” the 
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docks, it is, taking together dues on goods and ships, cost of 
labour and pilotage, a somewhat more expensive port as 
regards out-payments than Hamburg, and not nearly so well 
organised. : 

THE NEED FOR DREDGING THE THAMES, 


The Commissioners quote a passage from the evidence 
of Sir Alfred Jones, who said :— - 


If London is restricted in the depth and size of her ships, and 
Hamburg and Rotterdam—those two ports in particular which 
are going ahead tremendously—are able to get facilities which 
we cannot get, it is a tremendous drawback to the British ship- 
owners and British commerce altogether. I might go further, 
because you*may look with certainty to the future producing 
very much larger ships, The economical ship is the large ship, 
and unless you can provide for the large ship you cannot com- 

te for the carrying trade. The carrying trade is not protected 
ike a railway. Anybody can come into it who can produce a 
machine cheaper than his neighbour, and his neighbour is always 
looking for something that can do it cheaper. Then, again, the 
Englishman does not care what he ships his goods in, whether 
under the German flag or the French flag. You do not find that 
feeling with a German or a Frenchman; he will endeavour as 
far as he can to ship his goods under his own flag. 


In this connection the Commissioners refer to the 
general maritime situation, to the possible subsidising 
policy of the United States, and to the fact that, in the 
class of ships which are the ships of the future, German 
competition is very close. At the end of 1901 the Ger- 
man companies had afloat twenty-four ships of over 
10,000 tons gross tonnage, as against twenty - eight 
British. The Commissioners observe (par. 30) :— 


These are among the signs which show how seriously the 
maritime superiority of this country is now being challenged. 
It is clear that any incapacity of the greatest British Port, which 
takes about a fifth of the trade of the United Kingdom, and 
does so much trans-shipment and re-export trade, to accommo- 
date the largest modern steamers may count in deciding the 
result of the contest. 


The Commissioners say :— 


_ » The evidence leaves no doubt in our minds that far greater 
works than desultory dredging are now needed, but this is due 
only in a slight degree, if at all, to any positive deterioration in 
the river channels, The new necessities are due in the main to 
the revolution brought about by the rapid growth in the size 
and draught of ocean-going ships and to the demand for rapid 
transit. 


TIME IS MONEY. 


Time is money, but according to the report of the 
Commission it appears that the business of the Port of 
London is conducted ‘upon the principle that delays, 
instead of being injurious, are good for trade. The chief 
cause of delay in delivering goods at London as com- 
pared, ¢.g., with Liverpool, is that the great bulk of them 
are removed from the quays by barges, and that the 
barges cannot lie at the quays when the space is occupied 
by ships. The docks are constructed upon the assump- 
tion, not true to present facts, that most goods are ware- 
housed there or taken away by land. The Commissioners 
Say (par. 210) :— 


The body of testimony as to the delays in the delivery of 
goods from the docks and the injury suffered in consequence by 
the trade of London is overwhelming. The conditions of 
modern trade and industry, and the increase of railway facilities 
in various parts of the world, have enabled enormous cargoes to 
be brought together and shipped for London. Mechanical 
invention and enterprise have provided ships equal to carrying 
these cargoes; and the immense growth in population and 
wealth of London and the country round it have afforded a 
market sufficient to attract and absorb them, The dock com- 
panies, however, for financial reasons which we have indicated, 


“Wake Up! Joun Butt.” 


have not been able to adapt their receptive powers fully to the 
change o; circumstances. 

The reason why the dock companies have not been 
able to rise to the occasion is because of the extraordinary 
regard paid to the vested interests of wharfingers and 
lightermen, who when the Dock Acts were passed made 
a great outcry on the ground that they had established 
vested interests in the landing of goods in the Port of 
London. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 

The Commissioners begin their “Conclusions and 
Recommendations” by a summary of the reasons for the 
creation of a Port Authority. These reasons are, shortly 
—(1) That if London is to hold its place as a port against 
its rivals there is urgent necessity for spending several 
millions of money in a systematic manner upon the 
improvement of the river channels and docks in order 
to meet the revolution in.the dimensions of ships and 
cargoes. (2) That it is difficult, if not impossible, as 
things now stand, to carry out these improvements by 
means of the division of powers between various autho- 
rities and dock companies and the weak financial posi- 
tion of each of these authorities and companies. (3) 
That, so far as regards the dock companies, this weak- 
ness cannot be remedied without reversing a long-settled 
policy.and giving them power to tax barge-owners and 
wharfingers—a proposal which has met with the strongest 
opposition. (4) That the division of port functions 
between the Thames Conservancy, Trinity House, and 
Watermen’s Company is contrary to the interests of 
the Port. (5) That “there exists in London among 
shipowners, merchants, and representative bodies a 
powerful consensus of opinion in favour of the consoli- 
dation of powers at present divided, and the creation 
of a single public authority for the control and improve- 
ment of the Port.” In these circumstances the Commis- 
sioners “strongly recommend that such an authority 
should be constituted.” 

They further recommend that all the powers and -pro- 
perty of the Thames Conservancy in connection with the 
river below Teddington should be vested in the new 
authority, at and from the date to be appointed for the 
commencement of operations under the constituting Act ; 
that the powers of the Trinity House, so far as they 
relate to. the area of the Port of London as defined by the 
constituting Act, should also be transferred at the same 
date ; and that all the powers of the Watermen’s Com- 
pany connected with the licensing and control of water- 
men and lightermen, and the regulation of lighters and 
other craft, should be transferred to the new authority. 
They also recommended that by the same Act all ‘the 
powers and property of the London and India, Surrey 
Commercial, and Millwall Dock Companies should be 
vested in the Authority, and that the actual transfer of the 
docks should be completed by a date as early as possible 


to be fixed by the Act. 


The Commissioners suggest that the new Port 
Authority should consist of about forty persons, of 
whom eleven should be elected by the L.C.C., three by 
the City Corporation, five by the Governors of the Bank 
of England, and the rest by various public bodies and 
groups of traders and railway companies using the Port. 
They recommend that they should improve the docks 
and construct new ones at a cost of 43 millions, and that 
they should deepen, widen, and improve the river channels 
at a further cost of 2; millions, making a total outlay of 
7 millions. It remains to be seen whether in the present 
congested condition of Parliamentary business anything 
will be done to carry the recommendations of the Com- 
mission into effect. 
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. or rather the samples of it we havé had just lately. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


-———_—_—_——— 


EEING from my window just now the incessant 
downpour of rain, I am reminded that even the 
give and take of friendly letters is powerless to 

prevent misconception—especially about our climate— 

It is 
not difficult to picture the way in which visitors from 
over-seas will be confirmed in the idea that our country 
is one upon which the sun never shines. I quote from a 
letter from a French lad who spent his holidays near 
London /as¢ summer. He went everywhere, and enjoyed 
everything apparently ; but listen to him about our 
weather :— 

I should a/most love London were it not for its horrible 
climate, which makes it so gloomy and dull. The clear shining 
of the sun, which with us makes all so bright and merry, is here 
so capricious that I may say the sun never shines frankly, and 
fog is its master, If this be the case in August, what must it be 
in November ? 

Now this was written of last year. Whatever will be 
said of this? However, visitors who come later in the 
year may have glorious sun. Let us hope so; if not, we 
shall have burning ears upon their return, for they will 
certainly have very odd tales to tell of black, bleak London, 
and we shall be politely disbelieved when, in future, we 
talk about the lovely weather we sometimes have. 

I am often asked by foreigners for English addresses, 
and I really think there is an idea afloat that perfect 
health is only to be hoped for in Torquay. 

FOREIGN RECITATIONS IN SCHOOLS. 

The members of the Saxon Neuphilologen Society 
have taken up most earnestly this new educational scheme. 
Professor Hartmann is the soul of the movement ; but 
though it commenced in Saxony, it has rapidly spread 
through the various German-speaking States. Briefly, 
the plan is worked thus. A foreigner, well known for his 
elocutionary powers, besides other merits, is invited to 
make a tour in various towns, reciting in each some 
short masterpiece of his native literature, or a portion of 
such. M. Delbost, for example, would choose from 
Racine, Moliére, Daudet, etc.; Mr. Hasluck—Shake- 
speare, Longfellow, Dickens, etc. The schools in each 
town unite to greet him in a suitable hall, and there are 
discussions afterwards. The cost is met by subscriptions 
of 23d. from scholars and 5d. from adults. The lecturer 
is usually the guest of one of the promoters. The 
subject of the recitation is settled beforehand, and each 
scholar studies the portion selected so that he may get 
the greatest good. Any one going from England to 
other countries is recommended to attend lectures, 
theatres, etc., and I expect, if questioned, every student 
who has tried the plan would have the same tale to tell. 
“Yes! I understood So-and-so quite well, for 1 managed 
to get the key-note of his speech ; but the other day I 
was a little late, could not hear well, and the speech was 
nearly over before I got a clue to what it was about.” 
Then, too, the close attention necessary is sometimes 
actually pain. The recitation scheme has no such draw- 
backs. It is objected that the plan is not necessary in 
England, as everywhere we have foreigners teaching their 
own tongue, whilst in France and Germany, for instance, 
only natives may teach. This is quite true, and our need 
may not be so great as theirs, but that is no reason for 
rejection ; thinking people realise that we want every 
possible help, if we are to make the teaching of foreign 
languages thorough and not the simple waste of time such 
teaching used to be. Why, I have known a boy learn (?) 
French for two years and still be unable to read five lines of 


a simple story or speak an intelligible sentence. And in 
the recitation scheme amongst other advantages are 
these : novelty, a chance of awakening interest, and of 
hearing the best literature spoken in the best manner. 
I doubt if many schools have a French or German 
master who is also a gifted reciter. 


* LANGUAGE IN NUMERALS. 


Concordia for June propounds a plan for a means of 
universal communication by writing, which is original at 


all events. The writer supposes that about 5,000 words 
would be sufficient. Then use letters in writing instead 
of words. The necessary dictionary should be in the six 


principal tongues, and one number should represent one 
thing in the six tongues. Take bread for instance ; pain, 
bread, drod, etc., would be represented by the number 75. 
So, for example, any Englishman wishing to write to a 
foreigner of any nationality “send bread and meat,” 
would write, 431—75—87. Suppose you needed to say 
“send bread and meat presently,” the numeral for 
“send” must be written slanting to the right ¢3z, whilst 
if bread and meat have been sent the numeral should 
slant to the left 431. There would be the small draw- 
back of an enormous dictionary. In the same number 
is a speech from M., Passy, the veteran friend of Peace, 
and one of the recipients of the Nobel bequest. 
NOTICES. 

Sefior Patricio Clara, the Director of the Commercial 
School at Barcelona, has just published the first number 
of a polyglot review which is intended to advance the 
cause of modern languages in Spain. Our readers know 
that few Spaniards learn English, French being natur- 
ally the chosen tongue, and therefore it is very difficult 
for us to find Spanish correspondents. Education for the 
masses is advancing but slowly in Spain. The Practical 
Teacher for June gives statistics which show that the 
salaries of teachers for the whole of Spain only equal in 
amount the sum expended on the national bull-fights. 

The Teachers’. Guild Quarterly announces, with 
details, that Miss Walter, an inspector of schools, pro- 
poses to take with her on a fortnight’s trip to Heyst, on 
the sea-coast of Belgium, Bruges and Ghent, a small 
party of ladies, the whole cost of the holiday to be £6 
only for each person. Later on a second journey will be 
to Brussels, Mechlin, and Antwerp. There must be 
many to whom such a tour would be a great boon. 
Address, 38, Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park. 

During August and September it is impossible to 
arrange for introductions for scholars, as the teachers 
who work with us are unable to help, and the Revue 
Universitaire is not published. There is also a longer 
delay as regards adults. Teachers, however, are asked 
to send in lists of scholars with age of each defore the 
vacation, so that there may be no preventable delay 
after the schools reeommence. No stamps are necessary 
except when German correspondents are desired. Adults 
are asked to contribute one shilling towards the cost of 
search. The motive for correspondence is mutual help 
in the study of language, so great care should be taken 
in the correction of faults ; the writing should be legible 
and a margin left for correction. 

Several young Frenchmen who are teachers ask if it 
is possible to obtain holiday engagements in England. 
If any one wishes to receive such guests I will gladly 
give names and addresses if a stamped directed envelope 
be sent. f 

A German lady also would like a holiday engagement. 
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The New Humour, Contd. B. Johnson. f 
Browning’s Treatment of Nature, Contd. ¢ Stopford Brooke. 
Certain Authors’ Views on Book-Reviewing. G. S. Goodwin. 


East and West.—Wuireaway, LAIpLaw oceans Hornsy Roap, 
BomBay. 1 rupee. 

Medical Aid to the Women of India. a. F. Scastienn 

A Plea for the Sowkar. M. Gomagi. 

Keshub Chunder Sen ; a Study. Concl. Rev. Promotho Loll Sen. 

The Standardisation of Village Relief Works. H. D. Rendall. 

The Coronation Stone. F. Watt. 

Socialism and Labour Party in Australia; Rocks Ahead. 

Sir Richard Temple. H. G. Keene. 

Economic Journal.—Macmittan. 5s. Jun? 15. 
American ‘ Trusts” and English Com‘ jinations. E. Hubbard. 
Austrian-Hungarian Trade Policy.. E. von Philigpovieh: 

The Financial Control of Loca! Authorities. P. Ashley. 

The Rélief of the Poor in Jersey.. Beatrice Lander. ., 

On the Need of a Valuation Act. W. M. J. Williams. 

The Brussels Sugar Conference. E. Castelot. 

Educational Review.—American Scnoot anp Cottece Text-Boox 


rr 1s. 8d. June. 
Scholarship and Service. 


M. L. Vossion. 


M. Butler. 

ager y 3 — restrict Pas Use of the Terms College and University ? 
ray 

Francis W. Fakes With Portrait. F. A. Fitzpatrick. 

School Instruction in the Effect of Stimulants and Narcotics. 

The Abolition of Compulsory Greek in Germany. C. E. Wrigh 
Bibliography of Education for 1901, J. 1. Wyer, Jr., and i in Ely Lord. 
Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. July. 

The Coronation Conference. 
Major-Gen. Sir E. Collen. 


The Hackney. W. Burdett-Coutts. 

Character Sketch of H. H. Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 
ohnstone. 

Gold Coast Companies L.. W. Bristowe. 

Viscount Kitchener. Staff Officer. 

Roses and Rose-Gardens.. Minna Willock. 

The New French Ministry. C. Lyon. 

Peace Night in London. , Mary Gaunt. 

The House of Commons in the Eighties. 

The Bass; the Sea Anglers’ Perch. F. G. A 


English Illustrated Magazine.—T. wie Unwin. 
Do we possess Christ’s Photograph ? ? Illus. 
Stewart Women. Illus. G. S. Street. 
May-Flies and Their Neighbours. Llus. 
King Alphonso XIII. Illus. R. de Palacio. 
Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. June. 
A Study of American Condi:ions.. Miss Edith L. Winh. 
‘The Place of Interest in Piano-Study. William C. Wright. 
Expository Times.—Simrxin, MarsHatt, 6d. July. 
The End of the Age. Rev. J. H. Beibitz. 
Jacob’s Route from Haran to Shechem. Rev. S. R. Driver. 
Folk Lore.—Davip Nutr. 5s. June 24. 
The Letter of Toledo. M. Gaster. 
Malay Spiritualism. W. Skeat. 


J. W. D. 


y' M52 ous 
6d. July. 


J. J. Ward. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hate. as. 6d. , 
England after War. oe 
The Empire and the Coronation. Sigma. 

How to Ruin a Fre2-Trade Nation. Dr. Beattie Crozier. 
Alfred Milner. Walter Lennard. 
Dumas the Elder. Francis Gribble. 
Magersfontein. Perceval Landon. 
The Situation in Turkey. A. Rustem Bey de Bilinski. 
, Anton. Tchekhoff. R. E. C. Long. 
* Two Sides of Cricket. 4 Coloni tl Cricketer. 
ministration of Local Justice in the Transvaal. Af.i b 
Science and Religion. H. Mallock. - ae 


Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Monna Vanna.” Laurence Alma Tadema. 


Forum.—Gay anp Byrp. 35 cts. June. 
The Philippine War : Two Ethical Questions, Prof. F. Adler. 
Our Growing Dependence upon the Tropics.: O..P. Austin. 
Representation and Colonial Government. Prof. P. S. Reinsch. 
Railway Rate Regulation i in Canada. S. J. Maclean. 
The Municipal Situation in Ohio. §S. P. Orth. 
The Real Hobo ; What He is and How He lives.’ C. E. Adams. 
Our Legacy to the Cuban Republic. A G. Robinson. 
a 's Mission in the Far East. T. lyenaga. 
aulty Grading in Our Public Schools. W. J. Shearer. 
The Old Education and the New. F. Burk. 
the Constantinople Bookshops. H. O. Dwight. 
Victor Hugo. Prof. M. Levi. 
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Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—1o, Norro.k Street. 10 cts. 


June. 
Man-Killing Horses. Illus. R. F. Elwell. 


Student Humour in Paris. Illus. C. H. White. 
The Physical American, Illus. H. W. Field. 
John Alexander Dowie. Illus. J. Lowe. 


Genealogical Magazine.—Srock. rs. July. 

The German and Austro-Hungarian Counts. Otho William P. V. R. V. de 

P. Brunstorff. 
The Tauntons of Oxford. 
The Reform of the College and Offices of Arms. Contd. A.C. Fox-Davies. 
An Old Scottish Manuscript. Cortd. C. R. Romanes. 

Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuartro ano Winpbus. 1s. July. 
The Exposition of Bridge. J. S. McTear. 


The Advice of William Petty on Education. F. Watson. 
Storm and Calm Among the Fells. W. T. Palmer. 
The Young Pretender’s Last Grasp at a Crown. A. Shield. 
History of a Peculiar Stage Curtain. W. J. Lawrence. 
Some Sidelights on Early Dissent in Derbyshire. J. Hyde. 
Bird-Courtship. A. H. Japp. i 
Amy Robsart at Cumnor. P. Sidney. 
Geographical Journal.—Ep. Stanrorp. 2s. June 15. 


A Journey from Omdurmai to Mombasa vid Lake Rudolf. With Map. 
Brevet-Major H. H. Austin. 

Deep Sea Deposit§ and Their Distribution in the Pacific Ocean. With 
Map. Sir John Murray. 

From the Yang-tse Kiang to the China S:a. 
Parsons. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. July. 
Miss Lucy Kemp Welch. Illus. 
The late Lord Lilford and His Work. Illus. Jean A, Owen. 


Girl’s Realm.—10, Norrotk Street, Stranv. 6d. July. 
Infants at the Coronation. With Portraits. Corona. 
Girls and Girl Life in the Royal Academy and New Gallery. Illus. Miss 
Alice Corkran. 
Decorated Mail Carts. Illus. J. E. Whitby. 
The Enthronement of the King of Spain. Illus. 


Good Words.—Issister. ss. July. 
The Prize Coronation Ode. 
Edward VII. ; the Man and the King. Illus. 
Laying the Boundary Line from the Orange to Vaal Rivers. 
Sir C. Warren. 
Downing Street ; 
MacDonagh. 
To Mr. Rhodes’s Last Home. Illus. G. Ralling. 
Ruskin’s Jump. Illus W. G. Collingwood. 


With Map. W. Barclay 


A. Pearse. 


Lieut.-Gen. 


the Most Famous Street in the Empire. Illus. M. 


The Marquis of Salisbury. Illus. F. D. How. 

Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Sreeer. 6d. July. 
Aubrey de Vere. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
The Royal Academy ; Pictures of Still Life and Sei. Illus. W. Roberts. 
A Talk with Mr. W. W. Jacobs. Illus. * R. Blathwayt. 


Maharajah of Jeypore. With Portrait. E. St. John Hart. 
Harmsworth Magazine.—H. ARMSWORTH. 6d. June 15. 

Painting the Coronation 

‘I crown Thee King.” Illus. H. Navarr. 
The Eventful Career of Baroness Buidett-Coutts. Illus. 
Warren. 

Remarkable “Animal Surgery. “Illus. F. A. Talbot. 

What the Queen has done for Britain. . [Ilus. Maid Marian. 

Maids of Honour; Thei- Daily Life.. Illus. Lacey Yorke. 

Old World Gardens. Illus. H. H. Havart. 

My First Picture. Miss Maud Goodman.. - 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine,—s17, Excuance BuitpinG, 53, 


Mary Spences 


_ STATE STREET, Boston. 75 cts. June. 
American Democracy. C. W. Eliot. * 
Jamés Bradley Thayer. With Portrait. Edw. H. Hall. 


Reasons for a Great Medical School at Harvard. 
Harvard on the Eve of the Revolution. Contd. S, E. Mullikin. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Street. 1s. 2d. June. 
Freshest Light from Egypt. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
Talmage the Preacher. Dr. D. J. Burre’l. 
John Wesley as a Preacher for the Present Time. Dr. W. H. Meredith. 


International Monthly.—Internationat News Co.. 1s. June. 
Latin Europe and American | lism. S. Sighele. 
From War to Peace. H. R, hall. 
The True Nature of Anti-Semitism. 
The Social Life of Ants. Conc). A. Forel. 
The Byzantine Empire and the Crusades. C. Diehl. 
The Formal Garden and Its Revival. F. M. Day. 
The Idea of Beauty. Ethel D. Puffer. 
The International Shipping Trust. J. B. Bishop. 
Irish Monthly,—M. H. Gut. Dvatin. 
Easy Lessons in Verse-making. R. 
Journal of the Board of ee Essex STREET, STRAND. 
1s. June 15. 
The Purchase of Feeding Stuffs. 
Black Dry Rot in’Swedes. ‘T. H. Middleton and M. C. Potter. 
Farmers’ Co-operative Societies. 
Agricultural Credit Banks. H.C. Devine. 


6d. July. 
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Journal of the Roya! Colonial Institute.—NorTHumserLanp 


Avenue, 6d, June 15. 
The Recent Royal Tour. Canon Dalton. 
The Klondike ; a Four Years’ Retrospect. F.C. Wade. 


Journal of the Royal United Service avatina. 9, J; Keuiner. 
2s. Junex 
What should be the Disposition of the Material and Personnel of the B: itish 
Navy in Time of Peace and How.can the Peace Strength be most 
rapidly expanded to War Strength? Commander H. Jones. 
—, hana Past, Present, and Future. Lieut. Col. A. G. 


A ‘Geton View of British Tactics in the Boer War. Lieut.-Col. E 
Gunter. 


Juridical Review.—Green A p Sons, Epinsurcu. 3s, 6d. June 
The Advocate’s Library. Contd. W. K. Dickson. 
On Some Scottish Bur, mga Origins. G. Neilson. 
Transactions between Trustees and Beneficiaries. J. C. Watt. 4 
The Doctrine of U/timus Haeres in International Law. W. G. Miller. 
The Liability of Public Bodizs for Non-Feasance. A. M. MacRobert. 


y’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. June 1s. 
ue =n ‘asconades? s God-Daughters. With Portraits. Ignota. 
hould Women ride astride? Illus. Mrs, A. Tweedie. 


Lady’s monies, —Hivecususon, 6d. July. 
The Hobbies of th: “Socues of Europe. Illu 
Ange's in Poetry, Music, and Art. Illus. ‘A de Burgh. 
Honey-Moon Haunts. Illus. G. A. Wade. 
Decorated House-Boats. Illus. . 
Woman’s Position in th: Present Day; Has it Improved? Constance, 
Countess de la Warr. 


_ Leisure Hour.—s6, Parernoster Row. 
A Trip to the Arran Isles. Illus. M. J. Simpson. 
Life on the London Press. Contd. Active J. urnalist. 
A Day in the Life of'a Workhouse Child. Illus. W. S. Campbell. 
An Extraordinary Indian Tramp House. Illus. J. Oldfield. 
Craft Cramps. T. Hopkins. 


Library Journal.—Kecan Pavut. socts. June. 
The Printed Catalogue Cards of the Library of Congress. 
The Librarian ; Requirements and Duties. S. G. Ayres. 
Rare Books. C. E. Goodspeed 


Lippincott’s Ma a 1s. June. 
The New Atmosphere. C. Morris. 
At the Trader’s Station in Samoa. Llewefa P. Churchill. 
Tips and Commissions. J. Gilmer Speed. 


London Quarterly Review.—Cuartes H. Ke ty. 
Mr. Kidd on Western Civilisation. Prof. J. Iverach. 
The Last Letters of John Hus. B. Workman. 

The Occupation of Our Lord. J. H. Harris. 

Tée Religious Crisis in Spain. F. G. Smith. 

Did St. igh ever live at Ephesus? Prof. W. F. Adeney. 

The Bettxr Education of the Ministry. Prof. G. G. Findlay. 

The Bible in English, T. F. Lockyer. 

The Immortality of the Soul and the Scripture Doctrine of the Last Things. 
Principal Salmond. 


6d. July. 


as. 6d. July. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 6d. July. 
In a Devonshire Garden. F. Whishaw. 
A.B.C._ F. Ritchiz. 


Bacteria and Ice. Mrs. P. Frankland. 


McClure’s Magazine.—ro, NorFrotk Street, STRAND. 1octs. June. 
Six Months among Brigands. Illus. Contd. Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
7 ee of Owen Glynne Jones on the Dent Blanche in 1839. Illus. 


nder. 
Ida M. ki ggg 


Pasteur. Illus. 
Picks Adams. 


Rubens. Illus. J. La Far 
John Hay. With Portraits. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian, 1s. Jul 
The Influence of Puritanism on American Literature. H. Sheffield Clapham. 
Fox-Hunting in the Lake Country. A. G. Bradley 
Si: William Napier. David Hannay. 
‘The Disposers of Bird-Life. 
The Souffriére of St. Vincent. H. L. Haveli. 
Education in South Africa. Rev. William Greswell. 


Magazine of Art.—Casset. 1s. 4d. Jul 
Félix Buhot in England. Illus. Octave Uzanne. 
fa Royal Acade: ny Exhibition. Contd. ~ Illus. 
egal Pageantry. Illus. W. J. Loftie 
en English Mezzotints at ‘he Burlington Fine Arts Club. Illus. 
Frederick Wedmore. 
Eighteenth Century Art at the Guildhall. Illus. 
Philip Richard Morris. Illus. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—s3, St..Martin’s Lane. gd. June. 
pusclogy 'y a Department of Medical Study. Dr. A. Wilder. 
The Religion of the Universe. K,. Kaneko. _ 


2 peng? I New Review 44. Fieet Srreet. 25 cts. June. 
Africa— . Hotchkiss. 

Healin cs Sek} in Central Aeon: I}lus.. Dr. A. R: Cock. 

Some Results of Medical Missions in Mexico. Rev. L. B. Salmans. 


Edgcumbe Staley. 


The Angel of the ‘lombs; a Tribute to Rebecca Salome Foster. John 
“Illus. G. C. Reed. 


B. Devins. 
In Darkest Morocco. 


fue REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Month.—Lonemans. 1s. July. 
The Coronation of the Queen Consort. Rev. H. T setton. 
Tne Moral of Some Recent Actions at Law. Editor. 
The Suppression of the Society of Jesus. Rev. S. F. Smith. 
Pictures in the Salon, 1902. Ymal Oswin. 
Friedrich von Spze ; the German Witches and Their Apostle. 


ev. J. H. Pollen. 
Monthly Review, —Moxsas. as. 6d. July 
Trade and the New World 
The One and the Many. 
New Zealand and the Empire. A. R. Atkinson. 


The True Story of Spion Kop. Contd. With Map. W. Basil Worsfold. 
Peace in South Africa. M. J. Farrelly. 
Our Anti-National Party in the Great War. J. Holland Rose 
The Painters of Japan. Illus. Arthur Morrison. 

Si Jeunesse Voulait. Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

The Case for National Theatres, William Archer. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnovp. 
ag ne yo Governing the Disposition of Navies. 
ood of the Lower Deck and a Message from Kiel. 
A Glorious Peace. H. W. Wilson. 
The Society of the British Empire. W. J. Courthope. 
Mercantile Cruisers and Commerce Protection, Adm. the Hon. Sir Edmund 
Fremantle. 
Some London Gardens. C. A. Whitmore. 
American Affairs. A, Maurice Low. 
Through Baloochistan: and Eastera With Map. 
Ronaldshay. 
Shakespeare as a Man of Sciencz. Prof. Edward D. Dowden 
Recollections of a Diplomatist ; Early Days in Vienna. Sir Mesen Rumbold. 
A Postscript on the Education Bill. Duke of No:thumberland. 
Greater Britain. 
New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cts. June. 
Famous Farm Houses in the Narragansett Country. Illus. H. Knowles. 
Creating Character at the Lyman School for Boys, Westboro:gh, Mass 
Illus. A. S. Roe 
The Georze Putnam Grammar School Garden. Illus. H. L. Clapp. 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg, Author and Preacher. With Portrait. Isabel T. Ray. 
Korea ; the Pigmy Empiz. Illus. W. E. Griffis. 
Marie Adelaide of Orleans, Illus. Mary Stuart Smith. 
Washington-Greene Correspondence, Contd. 
The Pennsylvania Germans. Contd. Lucy F, spec age 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. poy 
Occupying Ownership and the Irish Land Question. Ren T. F. Macken. 
Irish undefiled. T. O'Malley. 

& dge Webb’s ‘‘ Mystery of William ap «gl Rev. W. H. Sutton. 
he Catholic University Question. W. O'Reilly. 
Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. as. 6d. July. 
The Suspension of the Cape Constitution. A. Wilmot and Dr. Wirgman. 
How to Put Down “ Hooliganism.” Sir R. Anderson. 
British and American Shipping. B. Taylor. 
The Kaiser’s Fleet. A. S. Hurd. 
Asia and Australasia. J. Douglas, 
Last Words on Mrs. Gallup’s Alleged Cypher. W. H. Mallock, 
Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Monna Vanna” ;° the Reader of Plays to the Rescue. 
W. F. Lord. 
About Playgoers. Mrs, Aria. 
Our Uneducated Officers: a Trenchant Report. 
The Port of London. Earl Egerton. 
‘The Prophecies of pene . Sichel. 
The Islamic Libraries. K. Bukhsh. 
Joachim ; a Forerunner of ‘St. Francis of Assisi. 


North American Review, Wx. HEINEMANN. 
Airships and Flying Machines. ie te ogg Dumont. 
The Nature of Volcanoes. N.S. S 
The New Influence on the British el 
America and France. G. Deschamps. 
Strikes in the United States. C. D. Wright. . 
Municipal Supp-ession of aoe and So 
How to curb the Trusts. H. Michelson. 

Richard Strauss and His Music. G. Kobbé. 
America’s Control of England’s Food Supply. J. D. Whelpley. 
Defects and Abuses in the American Postal Systems. H. A. Castle. 
The Tobacco War in Great Britain. L. Springfield. 
Meteorology and the Position of Sciznce in America. * Prof. C. Abbe. 
Public Debt of the German Empire. Dr. A. Wagner. 
Open Court.—Kecan Pavi. 6d. June. 

The Apostolic Succession ; Dogma and Criticism, 
Aposto!ic Succession as an Historical Truth. Dr. P, Carus. ©" 
The Dissemination of Mithraism in the Roman Empire. Illus, Contd 

rof, F. Cumont, 
The Fylfoot and Swastika. Concl. Illus, Dr. P. Carus. 
The Jesuit under the X-ray. C. MacArthur. 

Outing.—InTERNATIO“AL News Co. 25 cts. June. 

Caught in the Act; Record Athletes in Action. Illus. A. Ruhl. 
Studying Wild Flowers with a Camera. Illus. L. W. Brownell. 

The Classic English Derby. Illus. E. Spencer, 

Sight and Scent in Birds and Animals. Illus. Gene Stratton-Porter 
English and American Polo compared. Illus. T. F, Dale. 
American University Rowing. Illus. Ralph D. Paine. 
Dog-Breeding in England and America. Illus, G, Raper. 


2s. 6d. July. 
Capt. A. ‘I’. Mahan. 
Arnold White. 


Persia. Earl of 


Major-Gen. F. S. Russell. 


Miss G. E. Troutbeck. 
as. 6d. June. 


Lady Jeune. 


E. J. Lederle. 


J. M. Stone. 
All Saints, Northampton ; the Records of an Old Parish Church. ° J. S. 


Th: Politics of the English Catholics during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. rs. July. 
Animal Messmates and Confederates. Illus. R. I. Pocock. 

Auguste Rodin at Home. Illus. Alder Anderson. 

A Revolution in Railway Signalling. Illus.. H. G. Archer. 

Yolande de Flandre. Illus. J. H.,Yoxall. 

Cuba, the Tragedy of Empire. Illus.. W. H. Gleadell. 

Mrs. Gallup and Bacon. Illus. Andrew Lang. 


The Volcanic Eruptions in the West Indizs. Illus. Sir Archibald a. 
; Ve 


How London will get about in the Twentizth Century. Illus. W. 
Webber. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. July. 
The Art of the Age. Illus. - 
The Story of a Fieid Vole. Illus. Douglas English. 
The Garden of the Gods, Colorado. . Illus. Norman Alliston. 
How Kings are crowned. Illus. Marcus Woodward. 
The Swiss Alpine Troops; M litary Manceuvres above the Clouds. Illus. 
W. G. Fitzgerald. . 
Plaster Heads that speak. Illus. Alder Anderson. 
‘Tossing the Caber. Illus. Ma:cus Tindal. 
President Roosevelt ; the Overworked President. Illus. Lincoln Steffens. 


Philharmonic.—F ine Axis Buitpinc, Cu1caGo. 20cts, June. 


Personal Experiences at Duly’s. Illus. O. Skinner. 
The American Music Student at Home: and Abroad. G. D. Gunn. 


Playgoer.—Dawsarn Ano Warp. 6d. June 14. 
Miss Cecilia Loftus ; Interview. Illus. H. Lewis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. Illus, Miss Clara Morris 
Her Majesty’s Servants in the Days of the King’s Youth. Illus. J. Cole- 
man. 


Practical Teacher.—33, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. July. 
On Wheels to the Forest of Dean. 
The Dells and Dales of Derbyshire. Illus. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly.—48, ALpersGate Street. 2s. July. 
Mr. Hardy’s Poetry and Philosophy of Lif:. M. Johnson. 
Sowntree’s ‘* Pove ty.” B. Haddon. 
Avangelical Preaching. G. P. Maynard, 
‘Tennyson’s ‘‘ White Glory of Happy Days.” T. Bradfield. 
Sunday School Evangelism. M. P. Davison. 
Wells’s Anticipations ; Forecasting the Future. W. Johnson 
The Principles of Western Civilisation. J. D. Thompson. 
Criticism and Criticism. A. S. Peake. 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. —8, York 
BuILDINGS, ADELPHI. 4s. 6d. 
The Trance-Phenomena of Mrs. Thompson. Dr. Cliver ‘Lodge and Others. 


Qu uiver.—C Assett, 6d. July. 
The Oxford Martyrs. Illus.’ Dean Farrar. 
Royal Wards in Hospitals. Illus. F. M. Holmes. 
The Straits of Central London. Illus. D. L. Woolmer. 


Reliquary.—Bemrose. 2s. 6d. July. 
The Decorative Embroidery of the Seventeenth Ceutury. Illus. Rachel 


. Head. 
The Forest of the Broyle and the Parks of Rirgmer. Illus. W. Heneage 


egge. 
Carib Stone Implements inthe Horniman Museum. Illus. R. Quick. 
Some Early Christian Monuments recently discovered at Kirk Maughold 
Isle of Man, Illus. P. M. C. Kermode. 


Review of Reviews.—Metsourne. gd. May. 

What Australians are thinking of the Coronation. Dr. W. H ‘i‘chett. 
The Coming Fight for Prohibition in New Zealand. Rev. F. N_ Isitt. 
Another View of the Liquor Question in N. Z.  E. d’Esterre. 
A Chee:ful View of Queensland. Lord Lamington. 
George Cadbury. Illus. F. H. Stead. 
= of Mr. Rhodes; His Political Will and Testament. W. T. 

tead. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. July. 
Henley Regatta. Illus. Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis. 
Celebrities at Dinner. Illus. W. G, FitzGerald. 
Uneasy lies the Head That we: rs a Crown. Illus. G. Western. 
Diamonds worth a King’s Ransom. Illus. J. L. Neville. 
Crown and Robes to order. Illus. A. W. Myers. 
Royalty on Wheels. Illus. S, P. Bunn, 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. July. 
Is King Edward really ‘‘ Edwa-d VII.”? A. J. Evans. 
The Eagle’s Nest. Illus. F, H. Heriick. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epw. Sranrorp. ts. 6d. 
une 15 
bingy >" ?: Sudan to Mombasa wié Tite Rudolf. With Map. Major 


Edinburgh ‘and Its Region, Geogrphic and Historical. Prof. P, Geddes. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. July. 
In an Old French Garden. Illus. W. H. Low. 
‘The Abitibi Fur B igade. Illus. A, Heming. 
{n Burma with the Viceroy. Illus. Mrs. E. Cotes. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. July 
Calvé; Artist and Woman. Illus. Kathleen Schlesinger. 
B Way of Autobiography. Illus. C. B. Fry. 
Fighting the Sea. Illus. N, Everitt. 
Dutch Humorous Artists. Illus. A. Lord. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 
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Sunday at Home.—;6, Parernoster Row. 6d. July. 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s Views of Jesus Christ. John P. Hobson. 
joe Chalmers; This Really Great Englishman. Illus. Rev. R. F. 
orton. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. July. 
Men of the Coronation. With Portraits. 
London s Week-Day Services. Illus. Rev. C. Herbert 
In the Grip of the Brigands. Illus. Contd. Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
The Crowning of the Kirg. Illus. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. July. 
The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. Illus. N. Peacock 
Rey. Prebendary W. H. Webb-Peploe. Illus. G. Clarke. 
Army Chaplains and Their Work. Illus. H. Wyndham. 
The National B!ind Reli-_f Socicty. Illus. Charity Commissic* 


Temple Bar.—Macmittan. rs. July. 
The Stone of Destiny. A. Goodrich-Freer. 
Browning’s “ Luria”; a Study. M. Ki:kby Hall. 
The Popular Universities in France. H. Mackenzie. 





Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt. 6d. July 
Reviving the Dead. _ Illus. 
Coronation Embroideries. Illus. 
Is Acrial Navigation Possible? Illus. J. Alexander. 


Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Prace. rs. June 15. 
Did Jesus lie zoo years B.C.? G. R.S. Mead. 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa. B. Keightley. 
Some Ceremonials of the Mass. Miss Hardcastle. 
Some Legends of Russian Asia. A Russian. 
Dante’s Symbolism. M/ss Cust. 


United Service Magazine.—W. CLowes. 2s. July. 
The Colour of Warships. Telescope. 
Admiralty. A Naval Officer. 
Side-lights on Naval Education. ‘‘ Whitewash.” 
The Coronation ; Its Strategic Significance. ‘T. Miller Maguire. 
The Empire and Peace. C. de Thierry. 
Essays on Artillery. Captain C. Holmes Wilson. 
The History and Present Position of the Ficld Howitzer. 
Off:nsive Tactics in Modern War. Editor. 
The Burden of the Troop-horse. Hazard zet Fordward. 
My Impressions of the British Army. A Hollander who served with the 
Boers. 
A Lady’s Visit to the Natal Battle-fields. C. E. P. 
The Colonial Forces of Germany. 


Westminster Review.—8, York Buiipincs, ApELPHI. 2s. 6d. July. 
Darwinism and Empire. R. Balmforth. 
Imperialism. J. G. Godard. 
“he Cause of the War in South Africa. Contd. W. D. Macgregor. 
Empire—as made in Germany. H. Reade. 
Doomed British Shipping. P. Barr 
Report of the Indian Famine Commissi mm, 1g0r. A. Rogers. 
At the Play, before Your Own Gas-Fire. an Seal 
Agnosticism ; a Comment on Criticism. . Forester. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. July. 
The Sultan of Johore: Interview. Illus. F. Coleman. 
On Tour with the “‘ Four Rings Circus.” al C. C, Batchelder. 
The Prison-Land of Siberia. Illus. J. F. Fras 
Marooned on the “‘ Graveyard of the Atlantic.” , Mrs. E. M. Parsons 
On the March with Menelik’s Army. Illus. Contd. Capt. R. P. Cobbold. 
Across the Great Sahara. Illus. E. Dodson 
A Hunting Trip in the Mexican Wilderness. ‘Tilus. J. M. Chandler. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Srovcuton. 6d. July. 


Courts and Drawing Rooms. Illus. Mrs. S. A. Tooley 
Mr. Bilfour as Leader of the House. Illus. Miss ‘Ton T. Stoddart. 


World’s Work.—Dovstepay, H AGE AND Co., New York. 25 cts. 
une. 

The Consolidation of Banks. 

Beautifying the Public Schools. Illus. Bertha D. Knobe. 

Peaches ; a National Product. Illus. J. H. Hale. 

Why the Price of Beef is high. G. W. Ogden. 

London as It now is. C. Roberts. 

F, A. Vanderlip. With Portrait. F.H. Brooks. _ 

The Future of American Shipping. Illus. A. Goodrich. 

How New York educates Its Citizens. F. Matthews. 

The Truth about Cuba. Illus. H. H. Lewis. 

The Rhodes Scholarships for Americans at Oxford. H. Morse Stephens. 

The Bowery Savings Bink. E. Lowry. 

A Day’s Work of « Public School Teacher. One of Them. 


Young Man.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. July. 


T. W. Russell; Interview. Illus. E. & 

The Poetry of Mr. Stephen Phillips. C. L. Thomson. 
Great Men and Their Little Ways. Illus. A. Mackintosh. 
How We got Our Bible. F. Ballard. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHAtt. 3d. July. 


Tom Browne; Interview. Illus. E. J. 
On the Uses of Books. C. L. Thomson. 























THE REVIEW 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—LUrzowsrr. 43, Bertin. 2Mks. June. 
The New Religious Movement amongst Our-People. . Karl Ksnig. 

What can America suffer in a War with a European Power? Mars. 
Economic Relations between Austria and Hungary. Paul Samassa. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue Vertacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 6 Mks, 
perqr. June. 

What is England worth to Us? -A German D'plomatist. 

Gen. and Adm. Albrecht von Stosch. Contd. V. von’Stosch, 

Reminiscences. Contd. Friedrich v. Esmarch. 

The Labour of Love of Women during the War. Lady Hely-Hutchinson. 

Political Talks with Koloman Tisza. S. . 

A Diplomatic Episode in the American Civil War. 

History of Bavaria’s Entrance into the Rhiaebund. Count B-ay-Steinbu-g. 

Letters of Grossherzog Karl Alexander. Count Wintzingerode. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Pazret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
une. 

From the Land of Minos. Arthur Milchhoefer. 
Gottfried Keller’s Religious Development. Otto Frommel. 
Johann Gustav Droys2n and Felix Mendelssohn; Contd. G. Droysen. 
Gustavus Adolphus and the German Citizs. Contd. G. Egelhaaf. 
Unread Books as Signs of the Times. F. Luban. 
The Music World. Carl Krebs. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Letrzic. 1 Mk. June, 
Modern Industrial Art in Saxony. Illus. Dr. J. Kleinpaul. 


>: HE: FRENCH 


" Art du Théatre.—5r, Rve pes Eco.es, Paris. 1 fr. 75 c. June x. 
Alfred Capus’s ‘‘ Les Deux Ecoles.” Illus. Gaston Deschamps. 
“Le Marquis de Pricla.” Illus. Charles Midiaw. 
June 15. 
“Orsola.” Illus. P. B. Gheusi. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 20s. perann. June. 
ighting and the Problem of Illumination. C. E. Guye. 
The star + ae in Switzerland. Eugéne de Budé. - 
Behramji Malabari. Contd. E. Tissot. ; 
The Confessions of M. Veressaév. Contd. M. Reader. 
Winston Churchill’s “‘ The Crisis.” Mary Bigot. 


Correspondant.—3:, Ruz S rh sonata Paris. 2 frs. 50. 
un: 10. 
The Future of the South African. J. B, Piolet. 
The cht, Atyt § Socizty of France. Mgr. Le Roy. ‘ 
Has Youth Its Xéd/e in Society ?: A. Béchaux. 
The Naturalised Subjects of European Nations. M. Héliard. 
The Charities of the Russian’ Empress. Paul Delay. 
What Should We drink? Louis Delmas. 
The Mind of Swindlers, Baron de Wismes. 
; June 25. 
France and the Holy See in 1815. Vte. dz Richemont. 
In the Antilles. F. Mury. 
Sully Prudhomme. Louis Arnould. 
Charity among Paris Apprenticzs. Countess de Courson. 
The Future of South Africa. Contd. ‘J. B. Piolet. 
The Predecessor of Cardinal Lavigeri>.  F. Klein. 
Tableaux of the Court of Louis XVIII. L. de Lauzac dz Laborie. 
The Finances of the Consulate.- L. Dufougeray. 


Foi et Vie.—85, Avenve p’Ortfans, Parts. 10 frs. p2r ann. June rt. 
M. Bernstein’s ‘‘Detour” and the Protestants and the Contemporary 
eatre. Maurice Gastambide. 
F June 16. 
Paul Bourgzt’s “ L’Etape.” B. Couve. 


Journal! des Resperitates.—re. Rue RIcuevieu, Paris, 3 frs. 50 ¢, 
: ; une 15. 

Protection. G, de Molinari. 

The Scientific and Industrial’ Movement. Daniz! Bellet. 

The Security-Holding Company in the United S:ates. George N. Tricoche. 


Mercure de France.—ts, RveE ne t’Ecuaupé St. Germain, Paris. 
2frs. June. 
Charles Maurras and the Classic Renaissance. Pierre Lasszrre. 
Camille Mauclair. Francis de Miomandre. 
The Salons of 1302, André Fontainas. 


Minerva.—4, Rve Le Gorr, Paris. 2f:s. June 1. 
The Letters of the Comtesse de Bonneval. Contd, Gustave Michaut. 
Minerva in India. Victor Henry. 
The Chamber of Deputies. Louis Paulian. 
The Theatres and the Life of Paris. André Beaunier, 


June rs. 


, The Modern Theory of Alliances. Charles Loiseau. 


Religious Sects of the Sahara. J:an Pommerol. 
Letters of the C B Concl. Gustave Michaut. 





G 
Paul Bourget’s “ L’Etape.” Jacques Bainville. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Nord und Siid—Scuresiscue VeRLAGS-ANSTALT, BRESLAU. 2 Mks. 


se june, - 
The English Monarchy. Albert von Ruville. 
152, Years of Comic Opera. T, Kellen, 
Felix Hollander, Hans Ostwald. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Lirzowsrr. 85a, BERLIN. 50 Pf. June. 
The Strugsle for Universal Suffrage in Belgium. E. Anszele. 

Political Strikes in Belg'am. FE. Recnsoviet ae 

The Strike Problzm in Sweden. H. Branting. 

Labour Movements and Sociil Democracy. W. Heine. 

The Language Problem in Bohemia. L. Winter. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Dzurscue VerLacs-AnsTALT, STUTTGART. 
Pee 1 Mk. Heft 12. 

Dogs of War. Illus. “L.” . . 

Goethe's ‘‘ Lovely Painters.” Illus. Ernst Schubert. 

German-Argentine Trade Conditions. Arthu: Dix. 

The Cockchafer.’’ Dr. E. M. 


Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—®. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 
k to Mks. p2r ann. June. 
Matthias-Griinewald. Illus. F. Rieffel. 
Petrarch’s Influence on Art. Illus. .C. de Mandach. 
French Masters in the Mesdag Collection at Hague. Illus. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breirkorr 

v~ \ UND HaAerret, Letezic. -1o Mks. per ann. June. 
Newly Discovered Letters, by Johann Sebastian Bach, 1736 and 1738. 
F. Schmidt. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nouvelle Revue.—:8, Kinc Witt1AM STREET, STRAND. 
_ $5 frs. perann, June x. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau. Péladan. 
A Greek Rite. G. Guiches. 
The Japanese Working Man. M. Dumoret. 
The Martinique Disaster.. H. Desmarest. 
The Wounded in War. M. Buret. 
Stendahl’s Materialism. J. Mélia. 


June 15. 
The Story of a Crowning.’ M. D. Bodkin, 
Benjamin ConStant. C. Mauclair. 
Ledru-Rollin. P. Quéntin-Batchart. 
The Inventor of the Compass. R. Montclavel. 


* Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—19, Ruz Bonaparte, 
Paris. ifr. Juner. 
Newfoundland and the French Shore Question. Henri Lorin. 
The Sanitary Organisation ‘of a Colonial Expedition. Maurice Buret. 
England and the Siamesz Malay States. Pierre Dassier. 
The Martinique Catastrophe. With Map. Jean de La Peyre. 
une 15. 
The Financial Delegations and the Question of the South of Alge.ia. 
Robert de Caix, 
The German Industrial Crisis. René Moreux, 
Peace i®South Africa. J. H. Franklin. 
he ©*tuavion in the Far East. 


‘Réforme Sociale.—34, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1 fr. June. 
The French Constitution and the Anti-French Laws. E. Vigouroux. 
The Lace Industry in Belgium. Pizrre Verhaeg:=n. 
The Social Education of Women m England and in Sweden. Mdme. Léra. 
une 16, 
The French Constitution and the Anti-French Laws. Contd. E 
Vigouroux, ; 
The Lace Industry in Belgium. Contd. Pierre Verhaeg2n. 


La Revue.—12, AVENUE DE L’OpERA, Paris. 1 fr. June xr. 
On the Duel. Emile Faguet. : ; 
The Anglo-Saxons and Their supposed Superiozity. J. Novicow. 
‘Lhe Nobility of Women. Carmen Sylva. | i 
The Martinique Catastrophe. Illus. Camille Flammarion. 
M. Servero and His Balloon, Illus. G. Caye. 
The Humbert-Crawford Affair. .L. de Norvins. 
The S:cret of Dress. Marius-Arcy Leblond. on 
Vsévolod Garchine and the Romance of Despair. G, Savitch. 
The Heroines of Guy de M-upassant. R:née d’Ulmés. 
June 15. 
The Psychology of Lying. C. Mélinand, 
Slavery in English Countries. Sir Charles Dilke and J. A. Pease. 
On Education and Instruction. Count Tolstoy. 
The penene between the Soul and the Will in Ibsen and Maseterlinck. 
E. Schuré. . 
The New Domains of Biblical Archeology, Illus. Dr. La Touche- 
Tréville. 
The Feminist Movement. Mrs. Dr. Schirmacher. 
A Trifler with Volcanoes. Léon Durocher. 


Revue de I]’Art.—28, Rue pu Mont-Tuasor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. June- 

An Egyptian Bronze Cat. Illus. G. Maspero. 

The om in 1902. Contd. Illus. Henry Havard. 

The Exhibition of Bookbiridings at the Musée Gallizra, Contd. Illus. 
Henri Beraldi. f f te ae 

The Humbzrt Collection. ' Illus. Maycel Nicolle: ** 
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Revue Blanche.—23, Boutevarp pes ITa.iéns, Paris. 1fr. June r. 


Inquiry on Education. 
Alfred Jarry. Pierre Quillard. 


The Miraculous Cur s of Jesus. Phas Ch. hinet: Sanglé. 
Paul Bourget’s ‘‘ L’Etap:.” Michel Arnauld. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenve pve c’OsseRvATOIRE, Paris. 
12 frs. 50c. per ann. June. 
Prof. Martin Kaehler. Alfred Bogner. 
The Sacred Shroud of Turin. Frank Puaux. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc WittiAm Street, STRAND. 
62 frs. per ann. June r. 
The Biarritz Interview, 1865. E. Ollivier. 
The Duke of Bu-gundy i in Sodus Comte d’H aussonville 
London Water and Paris Water. G. Cadoux. 
The Origins of the Odyssey. V. Bérard. ‘ 
The Centenary of Auguste Comte. F. Brunetiére. 
The Martiniq ie Eruption. A. Dastre. 
June rs. 
The Lessons of the late War. XXX. 
The First Hohenzollern Candidature. E. Ollivier. 
The Duke of Burgundy in Flanders. Contd. Comte d’Haussonville. 
French Sea Ports. C. Lenthéric. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—32, Rue DE LA 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. June. 

Volcanoes and Volcanic Eruptions. Illus. J. Servigny. 

Martinique. Chanel. 

Saint Pierre, Martinique. Eugéne Gallois. 

United States and the Shipping Trust. 


Revue Générale.—16, Ruz TrevreEnBeERG, Brussets. 12 firs. per ann. 


une. 
A School for the Mercantile Marine in Belgium. Charles d’Ursel. 
Greek in the Twentieth Century. F. Collard. 
Anciznt Universities. Chanoine A. Cauchie. 
English Pastoral Literature. Louis Antheunis. 


Revue du “Monie Catholique.—76, Rue pes Sainrs-Péres, Paris. 
tfr.50c. June r. 

The Declaration of the Clergy of Fines 1682. Contd. C. Davin. 

Obedience and Authority. Contd. R. P. Constant. 

The Pariahs of France and the Founders of the Great Religious Orders, 
Boyer d’ Agen. 

The apie bs Martinique. Vte. F. de Tinguy. 

P une 15, 

Protestantism. Justin Févre. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via pi Ripetrra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ‘ann. 
June 7. 
Encyclical of Leo XIII, on the Holy Eucharist. 
The Holy See and England i in 1814. 
The Disaster in the Antilles. 
Studies in Christian and Patristic Literature of Fourth and Fifth Centuries. 


June 2r. 
A Religion of the Future. ke 
Christian Heroism in Soldiers. 
The Co-onation of Edward VII. 
The Prinetti-Franchetti Duel. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. June. 
Contemporary Artists: V.Cabianca. Illus. R. Pantini. 
The Restoration of the Roman Forum. Illus. G. Boni. 
Aerial Transport by means of Electricity. Illus. R. R. 
The Sword of Duke Emanuel Filibert. Illus. J. Gelli. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via S. VirALe 7, Rome. 46 frs. perann. June 1. 
G. Mameli in Art and in Life. With Portrait. A. G. Barrili 

Modern Problems. Concl. | Prof. Ch’appezlli. 

Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi. Colonel P. Valle 

Memories of Cons‘antinople. Prince B. Odescalchi. 

Italixn Emigration. Senator A. Bodio. 

Agrarian Loan-Banks in Egypt. M. gas 


Jun 
The Italian Dante Socizty at even “ del Lungo. 
Umbria. G. Pompili. 
A Melancholy Incident in the War of 1866. E. Arbib 
vAcq'1i and its Baths, Illus. F. Bisio. 
Mod:rn Belgian Art. H. Fierens-Geraert. 
The Modern Steamship. Ugo Ancona. 


Nuova Parola.—ViA DEL MorrTaro 23, Rome. 18 frs. per ann. 
une 15. 
The Spring-time of Ideas. A. Cervesato. 
Life and Electricity ; the Discovery of Prof. e. Dr. Milvius. 
Femininism and the Rights of the Chikd. Dr. Paolina Schiff. 
Science and Spiritualistic Phenomena. G. Colazza. 


Rassegna Internazionale.—P1azza in Lucina, Rome. June 1. 


Goethe’s Knowledge of Meteorology. C. del Lungo, 
ulius Cesar: Senr. Benel.i. 
he Portuguese Post: Jose A. Oliveiva, A. Mati, 








LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. III 





The Declaration of the Clergy of France, 1682. Contd. C. Davin. 

The Pariahs of France and the Founders of the Great Religious Orders. 
Contd. Boyer d’ Agen. 

Industrial Alcohol. Stanislas Le Prado. 


Revue de Paris.—Fisuer Unwin. 60frs. per ann. June x. 
Letters to the Abbé Delor. C. de Montalembert and L. Veuillot. 
The Centenary of the Legion of Honour.$,A. Aulard. 

The Salons of rgo2. eaunicr. 
The Ruin of Lyons under Louis XIV. S. Charléty. 
British Finance and the War. A. Viallate. 
June 15. 
A Famous Regiment. L. de Contenson. 
Letters to the Abbé Delor. C. de Montalembert and L. Veuillot. 
Death and the Celts. A. Le Braz. 
Napoleon and the Popular Drama. M. Albert. 
The Ocean Trust. P. de Rousiers. 
The Spanish Monarchy. V. Bérard. 


Revue Politique et ees is Rue ve Méziéres, Paris. 
3 frs. June 

The Sugar Industry ia France after the Conference of Brussels. A. Souchon. 

The Canals and Railways of New York State. A. Charguéraud. 

Crime in France duzing the Nineteenth Century. Concl. Jean Signorel. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricnetiev, Paris. 1 fr. 50c. June. 
The Ovigin of Trusts and Industrial Combinations. Christian Cornélissen. 
Notes on Industriil Art. Louis Linnet. 

The Question of Popular Universities. Emile Kahn. 

The Belgian Elections. Franz Fischer. 


Revue Universelle.—17, Rue Montrarnasse, Paris. 75¢. June s. 
The Salons. Illys. Roger Marx. ? 
Martinique. Illus. ; 

June ts. 
Westminster Abbey. Illus. Jean Lahor. 
Martiniqu:. Contd. Illus. 
Parliamentary Representations and the Professions. Illus. M. F. Maury. 


Revue Universitaire.—;, Rue pz Méziires, Paris. 10 frs. per 
ann. June. 
The Reform of Secondary Instruction. 
The Basque Provinces. Camille Jullian. 
A Cretan School. S. Chabert. 


Université Catholique—2zs, Rue pu Prat, Lyon. 1: frs. per 
alf-year. June. 
The Eucharist in the Anglican Church. M. Lepin. 
Paul Vignon on the Shroud of Christ. A. L. Donnadizu. 
The Abjuration of Jeanne d’Arc. Ulysse Chevalier. 


MAGAZINES. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via petta Pace 2, FLORENCE. 30frs. per ann. 


un2 1. 
The Coasts of Italy. E. Oberti. 
Dante’s Ideal of Patria. A Galassini. 
Agrarian Banks and Sicilian Peasants. Duca di Cesaro. 
The Russificat’on of Finland. T. Giordana. 
Electric Railway Traction. J. ‘Trochia. 
An Important Religious and Diplomatic Question. V. A. 


Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre ArGcentine 76, Rome. May. 
The. Development of Social Catholicism. Prof. G. Toniolo. 

Instinct according to the Theory of Evolution. G. Tuccimzi. 

Patriotism and Humanitarianism. Don E. Vercesi. 

Electoral Reform. L. Caissotti di Chiusano. 


Rivista Moderna.—Via MiLano 37, Rome. 30 frs. perann. May 15 
The Renewal of the Triple Alliance. XXX. 

Southern Problems. G. Colosirno. 
The Legend of the Queen of Sheba. 


June r. 


Gabré-Negus. 


Italy by Land and Sea. XXX. 

Musolino. * M. -Morasso. 

The Man Giuseppe Mazzini. L. Gualino. 

The Dipiomacy of the Holy Places. Gerosolimitano. 


La Settimana.—Naptes. June x. 
Is Musolino a True Brigand? Matilde Serao. 
Carlo Pellegrini. C. Paladini. 
June &. 
Dante’s Eleventh Canto. G. Bovio. 
All Things Speak. Matilde Serao. 
In the Land of Song. F. Russo. 


Il Socialismo.—Via S. CLaupio 57, Rome. June ro, 
Italian Fabianism. A. Labziola. 
ke rnalism a Form of Mod:-rn Brigandage. A. Niceforo. 
elgian Socialists and the Recent Election. A. Dewinn:. 


Vita Internazionale.—Mian. 15 frs. per.ann. June 5 
Peace. The Editor. 
A New Argument for Feminism. G. Sergi. 
The Moral of thé Anglo-Bosr War. F. Boffi. 
Betting in England. M. Borsa, 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier's Geillustréerd Maandsehrift.—Luzac ano Co., 45, GREAT Vragen des Tijds.—Lvzac ann Co. 1s. 6d. 
Russet STREET. 1s. 8d. June. ee, - June. 

Edzard Koning, Artist. Illus. P. A. Haaxman, Jr. Lead Poisoning. IF. I. P..de Vooys. 
Wr Among the Natives of Surinam. Illus, Dr. H. van Capelle. The tee of the Staff in the Postal and Telegraph Departments. 
if _. The Haarlem Sea and What was done with It. Illus. D. Kouwenaar. T. H, J. Belonje. Ds 
iH De Gids,—Luzac awn Co. 38. June. The Depopulation of the Lowlands. K. Reine. 

: Art and Technical Instruction, A. J. Derkinderen. Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 16s. per ann. 
— Gray’s Methods of Exchange. H. P. G. Quack. : une. 
rench Symbolists. Prof. A. G. van Hamel. B. H. Pekelharing. With Portrait. F. E. Van Hennekzler. 


Foreign Languages in Modern German Literature. The Poet. Illus. J. Eigenhuis. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio vet EscoriaL, Maprip. The Church in Spain. Canon M. Arboleya. 
gf ance perann. Junes. . Spanish Trade with Other Countries. F, Rahola. 
On the Value cf Some Meteorologieal Observatories. A. Rodriguez de Intellectual Life in Spain. Count de Reparaz. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte pe Pizarro17, MADRID. 2 pesetas. 





The First Attempt at Pontifical Politics in France. A.M. Tonna-Barthet. 
An Ancient List of Greek and Latin MSS. in the Escwial. B. Fernandez. 





une 15. 
Pen Portraits of Philosophers: Nieto. U. Gonzalez Serrano. 

















Espafia Moderna.—Cuvesta pe Santo Dominco 16, MApRID. What is Modernism? J. D-ito y Pinuela. ; 
} f 40 pesetas perann. June. The Convent and Church of St. Augustine at Vallodolid. J. O. Rubio. 
i The Pan-American Congress in Mexico, Juan Perez de Guzman Suggestions for Army Organisation in Spain. F. Ruiz y Feduchi. 
a ag Indisidualism in Modern German Science. E. Gonzalez-Blanco. Actresses of the Sixteenth Century. N. Diaz de Escovar. 
a ob ny nt Babe — —? N. P. Merino, Revista Portugueza.—Ruva mets se Azsens 74, LisBon. 1; firs. 
[a r 2 . per.ann. 0. 56. 
ieee Nuestro Tiempo.—Fvencarrac 114, MApRIp. 24frs. perann. No. 17. From Tete to Quillda. Contd. Ernesto J. de Vilhena. 
we The Quzen-Regent. Rafael Gasset. Portuguese Emigration to the Sandwich Islands. A. J. d’Araujo. 
‘ie Our Political Parties. Francisco Silvela. How Colonial Troops should be equipped. R. Arthur, 
ha The Labour Movement. Pablo Iglesias. Steamship Lines to Portuguese Africa. E. de V. 
id 
i a THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES. 
, a Istoritcheski Viestnik.—Sr. Peterssurc. A.S.Suvorin. June. Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. Pererspurc, SrassKAYA 1 BACKAVAYA. 
is Recollections of M. A. Patkul. Contd. : : May. 
bh Alexander II. in Bizlostock in 1867. N. I. Voronof. The Literary Work of the Decembrists. N. A. Kotlyarevsky. 
4 Recollections of 1877-78. G. K. Gradovsky. Heredity and Evolution; an Unsolved Problem of Biology. V. V. Lun. 
ieee Pilgrimages to Palestine. I. P. Yuvatchef. kevitch. 
a) Victor Ostrogorsky. B. B. Glinsky. The Condition of Volga Fishermen, I. Weger. 
fe The Perekomsk Monastery in Novgorod. A. G. Slezninsky. a Limits of Historical Prophecy. E, Tarle. 
ie _e e Centralisation of Russian Revenues. A. V. Pieshckhonof. 
f Mir Bozhi. Sr. PETERSBURG, BAssEINAYA 35. June. Gleb Uspenky ; Personal Recollections. V. G. Korolenko. 
| ‘f The Town and the Village in Russian History. N. Rozhkoff. 
bia On the Amour in 101. Contd. A. Kauffman. Viestnik Yevropui.—Sr. Pererssurc, GALERNAYA 20. June. 
ey. Nationalism and Humanitarianism in France. Kh. G, Insarof. Municipal Government in Poland. A. Suligorsky. 
i The Berlin Wockmen’s School. S. Russia and the Patriarchate after the Crimean War. Prince G. G. 
; rod 
| | “We know of no serial so full of eminently readable matter as the Review of Reviews."’"—The Leeds Mercury. 
ie 
a 
, it 


| SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM for the “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


To the Manager, REVIEW OF REVIEws, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, WC. | aegis Meerkat Sifts pitig te mersanra 





- Please send the Review of Reviews ‘or Twelve Months, beginning with the... number, to 


For whith I cnclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence (or 10.75 Francs, or 8.50 Marks). 





accessib!e, :o enable the busiest and poorest in the community to know the best thoughts of the wisest, 
to follow with intelligent interest the movement of contemporary history, and to understand something 
of the real character of the men and women who rank among the living forces of our time.” 


; - > “The aim of this magazine is to make the best thoughts of the best writers in our periodicals universally 
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